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BEAUTIES or ENGLAND. 


ON, KO MAVING in our firft Volume defcribed the moft 

¥, remarkable places about twenty miles round Lon- 

H o don, and then proceeded to thofe which weré at 

DN a greater diftance from the capital, and given an 

Ye Pe at acount of what feemed moft worthy of note in 

Kent, Essex, Mrippiesex, and Surrey, 

(London and Southwark excepted), and alfoin BERKsHIRE, 

BucKINGHAMSHIRE, HERTFORDSHIRE, SUSSEX, Ox- 

FORDSHIRE, and BEDFORDSHIRE} we now ‘proceed to the 

moft curious and ftriking particulars in other parts of the king- 

dom, and fhall treat diftinCtly and feparately of all the remaining 
counties. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


This county is bounded on the weft by Huntingdonfhire 
and Bedfordfhire; on the fouth by Hertfordfhire and Ef. 
fex; on the north by Lincolnfhite ; .and on the eaft by 
Norfolk and Suffolk. It extends about forty miles from 

Vor. dl, Ages North 
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north to fouth, and from eaft to weft about twenty-five. 
It is divided into feventeen hundreds, and contains one city and 
eight market towns, one-hundred and fixty-three parifhes, about 
two hundred and feventy-nine villages, and five hundred and fe- 
venty thoufand acres, 

The face of this county affords great variety ; and a confider- 
abletract of lard in it is diftinguifhed by the name of the Ifle of 
Ely. -It-confifts of fenny ground,’divided by ianumerable chan- 
nels and drains, and is part of a very fpacious level, containing 
three hundred thoufand acres of land, and extending from this 
county into Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdonfhire, Northampton- 
fhire, and Lincolnfhire. The Ifle of Ely is the northern divi- 
fion of the county, and extends fouthward almoft as far as Cam- 
bridge. “The whole level of which this is part, is bounded on 
one fide by the fea, and on the others by uplands, which, taken 
together, form a kind of rude femi-circle, refembling a horfe- 
fhoe. As this part of the county is all meadow and fen ground, 
vaft herds of cattle are bred here ; and the numerous lakes, ri- 
vers, and canals, which divide the fens, abound in fifh and 
wild-fowl, and give the inhabitants an eafy communication with 
feveral counties, as well ds with the fea, which occafions a very 
brifk trade here. Onthe eaft part of the county-are thofe fine 
Downs, which go by the name of Newmarket-heath, and Gog- 
magog-hills ; and on the weft, towards Royfton, are Downs no 
lefs extenfive, intermixed with corn fields. ; 

The chief rivers are, the Grant, the Oufe, and the Nen, 
which run generally from. weft to ealt, and having received feve- 
ral leffer ftreamsin their courfe, fall into the German fea near 
Lynn in Norfolk. ‘The tide runs with fuch violence up the 
Nen, as far as Wifbeach, about either equinox, that it will over- 
fet any boat in the way of it; and the falt waves dafhing 
againft each other, in the night time appear like ftreams of fire: 
this is generally called the Eager from the impetuofity of its 
courfe. The little river Cam runs through the county, from 
fouth to north, and falls into the Oufe at Streatham-mere, near 
Thetford, by Ely. 

The principal commodities of Cambridge are corn, malt, 
cattle, butter, faffron, colefeed, hemp, fifth, and wild-fowl, 
‘The wild-fowl are taken in decoys, placed convenient for catch- 
ing them, into which they are led by tame ducks that are trained 
fur that purpofe ; and in the Ifle of Ely there is fuch plenty off 
thefe birds, that 3000 couple are faid to be fent to Londom 
every week. “The principal manufactures of this county are: 
paper and wicker-ware. ‘This county fends fix members to the: 
fldufe of Commons, viz. two knights of the thire, two repre-- 
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fentatives for the univerfity, and two-burgefles for the town of 
Cambridge. 


E L oy 


This antient city is fixty-nine miles from London, fituated ia 


the fenny part of Cambridgefhire, called the Ifle of Ely; and- 


being furrounded by the Oufe and other ftreams, is anhealthy, 
though it ftands on arifing ground. It is governed by the Bi- 
fhop, who has not only the ecclefiaftical, but civil jurifdiction ; 
and though a city, it is not reprefented in parliament ; two par- 
ticulars in which it differs from every other city in the kingdom. 
The fovereignty of Ely was fettled upon the bifhop by Henry the 
Firft, who alfo made Cambridgefhire his diocefe, which before 
was part of the diocefeof Lincoln. From this time the bifhop 
appointed a Judge to determine all caufes, whether civil or crimi- 
nal, -that fhould arife within his Ifle, till the time of Henry the 
Eighth, who took that privilege away ; and therefore the bi- 
fhop’s power in civil affairs is now much curtailed. 

The city of Ely is neither beautiful nor populous. The ca- 
thedral and bifhop’s palace are its chief ornaments; the former 
has a remarkable dome and lanthorn, fuppofed to be the only 
work of its kind in Europe, which feems to totter with every guit 
of wind. The church is four hundred feet high, has a tower at 
the weft end of it about two hundred feet high, and was a mo- 
naftery in the time of the Saxons. “The chief ftreet, which ts 


on the eaft fide of the city, is full of fprings, which generally” 


overflow from one to another, all the way down the hall. ‘This 
city is fo encompafled with gardens, that all the county-towns in 


the neighbourhood, efpecially Cambridge and St. Ives, are fup- 


plied with garden {tuff from hence. “They are paiticularly noted 
for vaft quantities of {trawberries. 


COA OMB Rab Di GB, 


This is the county-town, and is fituated on the river Cam, 
which ‘divides the town into two parts, that are joined by a large 
ftone bridge. It is fifty-two miles from London, and is a very 
antient town, being well known in the time of the Romans by 
the name of Camboritum. William the Norman built a caftle 
here, of which the gate-houle is {till ftanding, and ufed for the 
county gaol. There are fourteen parifhes in this town, about 
twelve hundred houfes, and the inhabitants are computed at fix 
thoufand. The government of the town is velted in a mayor, 
high-fteward, recorder, twelve aldermen, twenty-four common- 
council-men, with a town-clerk, and other ciiecrs, Pie mars 
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ket-place is fituated in the middle of the town ; and the fhire-- 
hall, which was eredted at the expence of the nobility and gen-- 
try of the county, is eighty feet in length, thirty-four in breadth,, 
and thirty-three in height. The ancient town-hall ‘is at the: 
back of the fhire-hall; and in the market-place is a pillar of the: 
Ionic order, called the crofs, on the top of which is a globe: 
gilt. In the front of the town-hall ftands an handfome iftone: 
conduit, inclofed with an iron palifade, to which water is; 
b ought by an aqueduct, which was firft ereéted by the famous: 
Hobfon, the Cambridge carrier, whom Milton has celebrated 
in his poems, and who 1s faid to have been the firft perfon who» 
ever let hackney horfes in England. ‘There has lately been erect- 
ed here a Jarge houfe, fora county hofpital, on which four thou- 
fand pounds have been expended, purfuant to the will of Dr. Ad- 
denbroke, late fellow of Catharine Hall, who left it to the care 
of Truftees. 

Cambridge is-about a mile in length, from fouth to north, and 
about half a mile broad in the middle. When the town is viewed 
from the weft the profpect is exceedingly magnificent, as the 
colleges with their fine groves, gardens, and inclofures, all pre- 
fent themfelves to the eye ; and the fituation on the banks of the 
river, which looks like an artificial canal, with the feveral bridges. 
over it, all confpire to heighten the beauty of the fcene. 


tae UN VE Re T XY 


Is one of the moft flourifhing feminaries of learning in the 
world, and is particularly diftinguifhed for the great attention 
that is paid here to the cultivation of natural knowledge, toge- 
ther with all the different branches of the mathematics: It is go- 
verned by a chancellor, a high-fteward, two proétors. and two 
taxors. All thefe officers are chofen by the Univerlity. The 
chancellor is always a peer of the realm, and generally continues 
in his office for life, by the tacit confent of the univerfity, though 
a new choice may be made every three years. As the chancel- 
Jor is a perfon of fohigh a rank, it is not expected or intended, 
that he fhould execute the office; but he has not the power 
of appointing his fub{titute : a vice-chancellor is chofen annually, 
onthe third of November, by the univerfity ; he is always the 
head of fome college, the heads of the colleges returming two 
of their body, of which the univerfity elects one, “The high 
fteward is chofen by the fenate, and holds his. place by, a patent 
from the univerfity, The proctors. and taxors are alfo chofen 
every year from the feveral colleges and hal:s by turns. It is 
the bufine!s of the proctors to infpeét into the behaviour of the 
ftudeuts ; and they, in conjunction with the taxors,: regulate the 
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aweights and meafures ufed in the markets. Here are alfo two 
moderators, two fcrutators, a commiffary, a public orator, two 
public librarians, a regifter, a {chool keeper, three efquire bea- 
dles, eighteen profeflors, with a yeoman beadle, who attends 
onall public occafions, and the caput, which confifts of the vice- 
chancellor, a doctor of divinity, a do€tor of laws,-a doctor of 
phyfic, aregent, anon-regent, a mafter of arts, chofen annual- 
ly on the rath of Odtober. 

The Univerfity confifts of twelve colleges, and four halls ; but 
though they are diftinguifhed by different names, the privileges 
of the colleges and halls are in every refpect the fame.—As to the 
antiquity of the Univerfity of Cambridge, we have no account 
of it generally allowed to be authentic, that goes further back 
than the reign of Henry the Firft, who fucceeded William Ru- 
fus in Auguft rroo. About this time the monaftery of Croy- 
land, in Lincolnfhire, being confumed by fire, Geoffrey the ab- 
bot, who was pofleffed of the manor of Catenham, near Cam- 
bridge, fent thither Giflebert, his profeffor of divinity, and three 
other monks. ‘I’hefe monks being well fkilled in philofophy and 
the fciences, went daily to Cambridge, where they hired a barn, 
and read public le&tures. A number of fcholars were foon 
brought together, and in lefs than two years were fo multiplied, 
that there was not ahoufe, barn, or church in the place, large 
encugh to hold them. Inns and halls were foon built for the 
accommodation of ftudents. But many of the fcholars ufed to 
board and lodge with the houfekeepers in the town, and attended 
the lectures of the different profeflors, in the halls which were 
built for that purpofe. And thereis a hall now remaining, {till 
called Pythagoras’s {chool, fituated on the weft fide of the river, 
which was one of the firft ufed for the before-mentioned purpofe, 
and which is the only one now left undemolifhed. It was in this 
hall that Erafmus read his lectures on the Greek language. But 
we now proceed to give an account of the feveral colleges and 
halls in their prefent ftate. 


Perer House CoLiece was founded in 1257, in the reign 
of King Henry III. by Hugh Balfham, prior of Ely; at which 
time it was nothing more than commodious lodgings for the ftu- 
dents. But in 1284, when the founder was made bifhop of that 
fee, he endowed it for a mafter and fourteen fellows. The name 
of the college is derived from St. Peter’s church, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which it is fituated. 

This college confifts of two courts, feparated by acloyfter and 
gallery, the largeft being one hundred and forty-four feet long, 
and eighty-four feet broad. All the buildings in this court have 
been within thefe few years cafed with ftone, in an elegant man- 
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ner, fo that at prefent they make a very handfome appearance, 
‘Fhe lefler court is fituated next.the ftreet, and is divided by the 
chapel, a fine Gothic building, forty-four feet long, twenty-fe- 
ven broad, and twenty-feven high. This college has a matter, 
twenty-two fellows, and forty-two fcholars. 


Crare HAL was founded in the year 1340, at which time 
Richard,Badew, the chancellor, being affifted by the generous 
benefa@tiohs of Lady Elizabeth Clare, then Countefs of Ulfter, 
not only built, but endowed iton the ruins of ahoufe which he 
had built fixteen years before, for the reception of {uch ftudents 
2s were willing to live there at their own expence ; but at laft, 
by fome accident, it was deftroyed by fire. In procefs of time, 
by the affiftance of fome additional benefactions, the endowment 
was greatly enlarged. It has been nobly rebuilt, and is finely 
ftuated on the eaftern bank of the river, over which it has an 
elegant {tone bridge, leading to a fine vifta, beyond which is a 
beautiful lawn. ‘This delightful {pot is much reforted to on fum- 
mer evenings, where, on the one hand, are elegant buildings, 
gardens, groves, and the river; and, on the other, corn-fields 
to a very great extent. Clare Hall has a matter, eighteen fellows, 
and fixty-three fcholars. 


PemprokKe Hau was founded in the year 1347, by Mary 
St. Paul, Countefs of Pembroke, whofe husband, Audomare de 
“ Valentia, Earl of Pembroke, loft his life in a tournament on the 
very day he was married to her. Upon this misfortune, being 
inconfolable for his death, fhe inftantly withdrew from the world 5 
and, amongit other acts of munificence, fhe eftablifhed this Hall. 
Tt confifts of two courts, each being ninety-{ix feet long, and 
fifty-four broad. The chapel was built after a defign of Sir 
Chriftopher Wren, and is efteemed an elegant edifice. This 
Hall has a mafter, five fellows, and thirteen {cholars. 


Corpus CurisTI, or Benrpicr CoLiecE, is a long 
favare of buildings, containing two courts, and four rows of 
lodgings. It was founded by the united guilds, or fraternities of 
Corpus Chrifti, and the Blefled Virgin, who through the inte- 
reft of Henry of Monmouth, Duke of Lancafter, procured 
leave of Henry IIL. that their aldermen fhould be authorized to 
ereét and endow this college. It takes its name from the church 
of St. Benedia, that ftands contiguous to it. “The chapel of 
the college, ‘and the library, are both under the fame roof. The 
latter contains a valuable collection of. antient manu(cripts,which 
"were preferved at the diffolution of the religious. houfes, and 
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given to this faciety by archbifhop Parker. This college main- 
tains a matter, twelvefellows, and.forty {cholars. 


Trinity Hain was founded in the year 1353, by William 
Bateman, Bithop of Norwich. It is an handfome edifice, ha- 
ving been lately faced with ftone, both within and without? The 
chapel is fmall, but.very neat, and the gardens are extrethely 
pleafant. ‘This Hall was originally defigned for the ftudy of the 
civil law, and confifts of a matter, twelve fellows, and fourteen 
{cholars. 


GonvibLeE and'Carus CoLLece confifts df three courts, 

with three remarkable gates, one of whichis called.the gate of 
virtue, and elteemed a. fine piece of atchiteGture. The firft 
foundation of this fociety, though not on the fame {pot, wag be- 
gun inthe year 1348, by Edmund de Gonville, rector of Fer- 
rington, in Norfolk ; but ashe ‘died before sbis defign was:accom- 
plifhed, he left a fum of money to Bateman, Bifhop of Norwich, 
for the completioniof it, However, thelearned Dr. Jobn Caius, 
an eminent phyfician, made fuch large additions to it afterwards, 
not only in regard to its buildings, but its revenues, that “he is 
juftly confidered as its principal founder, 
" Dr. Caius was fucceffively phyfician to King Edward VI, 
Queen Mary I, and Queen E]izabeth; and was.a great friend 
to the College of Phyficians, of which forfeven years he held 
the office of prefident. He added at:his own expence to Gon- 
ville-hall a new {quare, called Caius’s Court, all of durable free- 
ftone, and uniform in every refpect ; the charge of which 
amounted to 1834I. which at that time was a large fum. ‘He 
alfo endowed his foundation with confiderable eftates, for the 
maintenance of’ three fellows, twenty fcholars, and a porter, 
and gave them a new body of ftatutes. And that this fociety 
might the better flourifh under his immediate care and infpeétion, 
he accepted himfelf of the mafterfhip of it, in 1559, and: re- 
tained it almoft as Jong as he lived, But fome little time before 
his deceafe, he caufed Dr. Thomas duegge of Norwich to be 
~. placed in his room, he remaining as a fellow commoner in his 
own college, aflifting daily at divine fervice in a private feat in 
the chapel, which he had built for himfelf. He died in 1573, 
and was buried ina grave which he had made before his deceafe, 
in the chapel of his own college. His monument, when the 
chapel was rebuilt fome years fince, was raifed from the floor, 
and placed in the wall, and then his body was found whole and 
perfe&t. This college maintains at prefent twenty-fix fellows, 
and feventy-four {cholars, 
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KincG’s CoLLEGE is on many accounts deemed the moft 
magnificent college in Europe. ‘The chapel is one of the fineft 
pieces of Gothic architeéture in the world, three hundied and 
four feet long, feventy-three broad, and ninety-one in height 
to the battlements, and yet not a fingle pillar to fuftain the roofs, 
of which there are two ; the firft of ftone finely wrought, the 
other of timber covered with lead, between which a man may 
walk upright. Jt is adorned with twenty-fix beautiful pinna- 
cles, of which the four principal ones are one hundred and fifty 
feet high, and are feen at twenty miles diftance. The carving is 
inimitably fine; and the windows of the chapel are ornamented . 
with painted glafs. “This college owes its foundation to King 
Henry VI. in the year 1441, but it was afterwards enlarged by 
King Henry VII. and King Henry VII. It maintains a provoft, 
fifty fellows, and twenty fcholars. : 

- QuEEn’s CoLLEGE was firft founded by Margaret, confort 
of King Henry VI. but was finifhed by Elizabeth, Queen to 
King Edward [V. It contains two courts, befides other buiid- 
ings. ‘The firft court is ninety-fix feet long, and eighty-four 
broad, and the fecond is three hundred aad thirty feet in cireum- 
ference. . The chapel is a fine piece of Gothic architeéture ; 
but the greateft beauties of this college are its gardens and rural 
‘groves, which are laid out in the moft curious manner along both 
fides of the river, and conneéted with the college and each other 
by two wooden bridges, one of which is confidered as extremely 
curious; When Erafmus was at Cambridge, he chofe this col- 
lege as his place of refidence. Here is a prefident, nineteen 
fellows, and forty-four {cholars. : 


_ Caruerine Hat was founded by Richard Woedlark, 
the provoft of King’s college, in the year 1475, and was dedi- 
catéd to St. Catherine. tis fituated on the eatt of Queen’scol- 
lege. The front is towards the weft, and is one of the moft re- 
gular and extenfive in this univerfity. It has lately had feveral 
confiderable improvements and additions, particularly that part 
which fronts the eaft, where there is a noble quadrangle of one 
hundred. and eighty feet long, and one hundred and twenty fect 
broad, In the middle is a grafs plat, and the entrance from the 
eaft is by an handfome pair of iron gates. Great art has been 
ufed to make the walks and avenues of this college as agreeable 
as poflible ; for which purpofe a row of young elms have been 
planted within thefe few years, oppofite Trumpington-ftreet, and 
a new brick wall erected, which adds greatly to the beauty of 
the place. The chapel here is reckoned.a fine piece of architec- 
ture. “This Hal] maintains a mafter, fix fellows, .and thirty 
fcholars.  . Jesus 
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Jesus’ CotxeGE, is fituated in the moft beautiful manner 
on the eaft end of the town, and furrounded by gardens, groves, 
and fine meadows. ‘The fouth front is one hundred dieciohty 
feet long, but in the moft regular manner, and in a good tafte. 
The entrance is by a moft magnificent gate, and the firft court 
is one hundred and forty-one feet long, and one hundred and 
twenty broad. It was founded by John Alcock, Bifhop of Ely, 
in the year 1497, who, after he had obtained the lands and re- 
venues of a monaftery of Nuns, who had been fupprefled on ac- 
count of the licentioufnefs of their manners, he endowed and 
dedicated it to Jefus, the blefled Virgin, and to St. Radegund, 
who was the patronefs of thenunnery. This college maintaing 
a matter, fixteen fellows, and thirty-one fcholars. 


Curist’s CoLLece was founded by the Lady Margaret, 
Countefs of Richmond, and mother of King Henry VII. It is 
fituated on the eaft-fide of the town, and has one court of about 
one hundred and thirty feet long, and one hundred and twenty 
broad. The mafter’s apartments are in the north-eaft corner, 
and near them is the chapel. ‘The hall ison the weft-fide of the 
court, and two of the others have been lately faced with ftone. 
A ftone building has alfo been erected within thefe few years, 
one hundred and fifty feet long, from whence there is an exten- 
five profpect of the adjacent country. Behind this place is a 
garden appropriated for the ufe of the fellows, reckoned one of 
the pleafanteft in the univerfity, and beyond it is the’ cold bath 
furrounded by alittle wildernefs.. This college maintains a maf- 
ter, fifteen fellows, and fifty {cholars. 


St. Joun’s CoLLecE was alfo founded by the Countefs of 
Richmond, about nineteen years after the eftablifhment of the 
preceding college, and was.completed by her executors, Rich- 
ard Fox, Bifhop of Winchefter, and John Fifher, Bifhop of 
Rochefter. It confifts of three courts ; to the firftof which we 
enter by a magnificent gate, adorned with four high towers, 
built in the Gothic tafte. The chapel is on the right hand, being . 
one hundred and twenty feet long, and twenty-feven broad, Di- 
vine fervice is performed here in the fame manner as in cathedrals. 
The court of this college is extremely fpacious, being two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight feet long, and two hundred and fixteen 
broad. ‘The hal] is oppofite the gate, and the fecond court is for 
the moft part taken up with the lodgings of the fellows.. On 
the north is a fine gallery, adjoining to the mafter’s lodge ; and: 
the whole court, which has. a very magnificent appearance, is 
about two hundred and feventy feet in length, and two hundred 
and forty in breadth; and from it is an entrance to the third 
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court, which, although the leaft, is the pleafanteft of the three, 
being fituated clofe to'the river, and having the walks and groves 
on the oppofite fide in full view. There isa commodidus cloy- 
fter on the weft, wherein are fevera) handfome apartments, and’ 
on the north is the college library, which is a noble room, and 
is well furnifhed with many fcarce and valuable books. ‘There is 
a fine ftone bridge of three arches belonging to this college, 
which leads toa grand walk of elms, on the other fide of the 
river; and near it are fine meadows, Cultivated with the greatef 
care, and laid out with all the profufion of the moft luxuriant 
fancy. ‘There isa garden for the fellows‘at’the weft'end, not 
walled in, but fufficiendly fecured by a thickfet hedge, and a 
deep ditch, which render it extremely pleafant, as the walks af- 
ford a fine profpect of an extenfive champaign country on one 
fide, and on the other the walks belonging to Trinity college. 
Here is likewife a beautiful fummer-houfe, with a’ bowling 


green. ‘This college maintains a miafter, fifty-four fellows, and 
an hundred f{cholars. 


‘Macparen Conrece ftands on that fide of the Cam 
which is oppofite to all the reft. It was originally no more'that 
an hall for monks to prepare themfelves for academical exer- 
cifes ; but at the diflolution of the monafteries, ‘Thomas Lord: 
Audley, high chancellor of England, founded this college here. 
It confifts of two courts, the largeft of which has the chapel 
and matter’s apartments on the north, and the hall on the eaft. 
The fecond court is extremely neat, and ftands at a diftance from 
the noife of the town. It has on the eaft an elegant ftone 
building, with a cloifter in the front. Over the apartments of 
the fellows is a fine new library, furnifhed with a very valuable 
collection of manufcripts, which were given to this college by 
the ingenious Mr. Samuel Pepys, who was fecretary to the ad- 
miralty in the reigns of Chares-IJ. and James Il. ‘Mhe chapel 
of this college is extremely neat, and the workmanfhip of the 
altar-piece is much admired. Here isa mafter, thirteen fellows, 
and thirty fcholars. 


Trintry Cotiece was founded by King Henry VIII. but 
large additions were afterwards made to it by Queen Mary, and 


feveral fubfequent benefactors. It isavery grand ftructure, con- 


taining two fpacious quadrangles; the firtt’ of which is much 
the largeft, being three hundred. and forty-four feet in'length' on’ 
the weft fide, and three hundred and twenty:five feet on’ the’ 
eaft, two hundred and eighty feet broad on the fouth fide, and 
two hundred and fifty-fix on the north, The entrance from~ 
the ftreet is bya grand gate, over which is a curious obferva-° 

tory. 
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tory. ‘The entrance from the fonth is by a gate adorned with 

towers, and called Queen’s.gate; and oppolite to it, oh the 

northy is another gate fimilar to it, with a noble clock, and near 
itis the chapel, which is an exceeding neat firutture. It is two 
hundred and four feet long, thirty-three feet cight inches broad, 
and forty-three feet feven inches high. A beautiful finyplicity 
reigns throughout this building: it is adorned witha grand altar- 
piece, ftalls, and a noble organ gallery, Public worfhip is 
performed here in the fame manner as in cathedrals, In the ans 
ti-charfiber is a very fine ftatue of Sir Ifaac Newton, which was 
executed by Roubilliac, and is one of the fineft peiformances of 
that great mafter. The mafter’s lodge is near the chapel, and 
in it are apartments for the reception of the King, and fuch of the. 
royal family who chufe to vifit the univerfity, “Thefe apartments 

are likewife appropriated for the ufe of the Judges, when they. 
come here on the circuit. 

The hall'is at the fouth.end of the mafter’s lodge, and is 
one hundred feet long, and forty broad. The heiygiit is fifty 
feet, and the walls are adorned with the portraits of many emi- 
nent perfons, who have either had their education in this college, 
or been benefactors to it. ‘There is aa entrance through the 
end of the hall to Nevils, or the inner court, by a grand Hight 
of fteps. ‘This court is the fineft in this univerfity, and even 
furpaffes any at Oxford. It is very fpacious, and has a noble 
cloifter both on the north and fouth, well fupported by-fione pil- 
lars, and ‘over them are handfome apartments for the fellows and 
gentlemen commoners, ‘The library conftitutes the weft front 
of the college, and. is a very magnificent ftruGture. It is one 
hundred and ninety feet long, forty broad, and thirty eight high. 
‘The erecting of this library, was much promoted by the learied 
Dr. Barrow, who was matter of this ‘colleze when the editice 
was begun, ‘The afcent to it is by a fpacious ftaicafe, with feps 
of black marble, and in different apartments are many anc ent 
Roman monuments. The entrance into the library is by folding 
doors at the, north end, and the appearance of the infide. iis 
extremely grand and beautiful. The claffes are very large, and. 
contain a very valuable colle@tion of books, manufcripts, ard 
other curiofities. “The tops of the claflesare.adorned with but!s 
of he moft celebrated writers, both ancient and modern. The e. 
are alfo {ome fine portraits, and a.fine marble. ftatue of the laie 
Duke of Somerfet. The floor of the’ library is of white mai- 
ble, and at the fouth. end are folding doors, which open into a 
balcony, ‘The outfide of the walls is: ornamented with pilafer:, 
aid chapiters finely carved, and round the top is a ftone bajul- 
trade. Over the caft-front are four ‘ftatues, reprefenting divinity, 
Jaw, phyfic, and the mathematics. Sir Chriftoper Wren was 
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the archite%.of this elegant building. Under the library is a 
moftt fpacious piazza, and from it are three large gates of wrought 
iron, which open to a l4wn furronded with fine gravel walks, and 
there is a paflage to the river, over which is a bridge of three 
arches. On the oppolite fide of the river are walks of about one 
third of a mile in circumference, from whence there is’ an exten- 
five profpect over a fine open country. In the middle is a re~ 
markable fine vifta, through a fine walk of lofty elms, and on 
the north and fouth are rows of Dutch elms, and chefnut trees. 
This noble college maintains a mafter, fixty-five fellows, and 
ninety-one fcholars. 


EMANUEL COLLEGE was founded in the year 1584, by Sit 
Walter Mildmay, of Chelinsford in Effex, on the fame fpot on 
which there had formerly been a houfe of Dominican friars. 
The grand court of this college is extremely neat, having an 
elegant ftone building on the fouth, and oppofite on the north 
fide is the hall. Near it is the mafter’s lodge ; and on the eaft is a 
fine gallery, over the cloifter, adorned with portraits of the 
founder and other benefactors, The entrance to the chapel is 
in the middle of the cloifter, and contrived in fuch a manner, 
that the ftudents can pafs to it out of their chambers. The cha- 
pel, which is extremely neat, is adorned with a fretwork ciel- 
ing, and has a marble floor. From the cloifter to the fouth is 
a noble range of buildings, befides which there are fome leffer _ 
courts with old buildings, anda very good library. Here isa 
mafter, fourteen fellows, and fixty fcholars. 


Srpney Sussex CoL.eEGE was founded in 1589, by Lady 
Frances Sidney, Countefs of Suffex. It confifts of two courts, 
almoft encompafied with gardens. ‘The hall is extremely ele- 
gant, and the library contains many valuable and fcarce books. 
‘This college maintains a mafter, twelve fellows, and twenty- 
eight {cholars. 


The SENATE House at Cambridge is a moft elegant build- 
ing, executed entirely in the Corinthian order, being one hun- 
dred and one feet long, forty-two feet broad, and thirty-two 
feethigh. The wainfcot and galleries which furround it, are of 
Norway oak, of acedar colour, and finely carved. ‘The gal- 
lery at the eaft end is fupported by five fluted columns; and the 
cieling is ornamented with ftucco work. Oppofite the fouth 
entrance is a ftatue of King George II. and on the other fide is 
a ftatue of the late Duke of Somerfet. Near this is a fine 
emblematical figure of Glory, which was executed in Italy. 
At the weft end are the thrones of the chancellor and sagan 

cellor, 
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cellor, and the feats for the heads of the colleges, noblemen, 
and do@tors, are on one fide, in the form of a femi-ciycle. 
‘The regents in white hoods, and the non-regents in black hoods, 
fit below them: and at the upper end on the right hand of 
the chancellor’s throne, is a room where the Doétors drefs 
themfelves intheir robes. At the eaft end are two ftair-cafes 
leading to the gallery, which will contain at leaft a thoufand 
perfons. ‘This is generally allowed to be one of the mioft ele- 
gant edifices in England, and is faid to have coft about fixteen 
thoufand pounds. it forms the north fide of an intended (quare, 
ds the fchools and public libraries do the weft, the {chools being 
onthe ground-floor and the library over them, furrounding a 
{mall court, where the divinity and philofophy {chools are kept ; 
and on the fouth are thofe for law and phyfic, ‘The late learned 
Dr. Woodward’s repofitory for foffils, ores, fhells, &c. which 
is well worthy the notice of the curious, is an elegant geometri- 
cal ftair cafe, which leads to the old library over the law 
{chools. At the fouth-weft angle, is an elegant fquare room, 
enlightened by an handfome cupola, with brafs doors for the 
reception of manufcripts, and the moit valuable bocks ; and here 
is likewife a cabinet, containing a great number of oriental 
manufcripts, with many other curiolities. In the next rcom 
is an Egyptian mummy ; and in two.other rocms are depofited a 
great number of curious prints, together with a valuable col- 
lection of medals, and the firft edition of the Greek and Latin 
claflicks; and alfo a collection of moft of the books printed by 
Caxton. Here is likewife a famous Greek manufcript of the 
Gofpel, and acts of the apoftles, which belonged to Theodore 
Beza, and was prefented by him to this univerfity. Ic is written 
in capitals on fine vellum, and is of great antiquity. The room 
in which this is depofited, which is on the weft fide, over the 
philofephy fchool, together with another over the divinity fchool, 
on the north-fide, contains twenty-fix large clafies, in which 
are thirty thoufand volumes of printed books, prefented to this 
univerfity by King George]. The eaft gallery has been lately 
built in an elegant manner, and forms the weft fide of the in- 
tended fquare ; but it is of a different order of architecture from 
the Senate Houfe, to which it is joined by a ftone fcreen, the 
whole making a very handfome appearance. 

St. Mary’s church forms the eaft fide of the intended fquare, 
and in this the univerfity have their public fermons, Over part 
of the middle chancel is a grand gallery, wherein the vice- 
chancellor, heads of colleges, noblemen, and doétors fit; and 
in the middle ifle are feats for the mafters of arts and fellow- 
commoners. In the fide ifles are handfome feats for the bache- 
Jors, and the parifhioners fit near them, ‘The organ at the 
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weft end is extremely magnificent; and it has a gallery, wherein 
all the acts of mufic are held. The length of the church is 
feventy-five feet, and the chancel forty-five, the whole breadth 
being fixty-eight. This noble fabric was built by the voluntary 
contributions of fuch perfons as had received their education in 
this univerfity. The fteeple is lofty and handfome; and 
this church is greatly fuperior to any other in the city of Came 
bridge. 


The whole number of fellows in this celebrated univerfity, 
are four hundred, and fix hundred and fixty-fix fcholars, with 
about two hundred and thirty-fix officers and fervants of various, 
kinds, who are maintained upon the foundation. ‘Thefe, how- 
ever, are not all the ftudents of the univerfity; there are twa 
forts of ftudents called penfioners, the greater and the lefs ; the 
‘greater penfioners are fons of the nobility, and of gentlemen 
of large fortunes, and are called fellow-commoners, becaufe 
though they are fcholars, theydine with the fellows; the lefler 
penfioners dine with the fcholars that are.on the foundation ; but 
live at their own expence. ‘There are alfoa confiderable num- 
ber of poor-fcholars, called fizars, who wait upon the fellows 
and f{cholars, and the penfioners of both ranks, by whom they 
are in a great degree maintained ; but the number of penfioners 
and fizars cannot be afcertained, as it isin a ftate of perpetual 
fluCiuation. 

In this univerfity the bachelors of arts complete their degrees 
jn Lent, beginning at Afh-Wednefday. The firft Tuefday in 
July is always the day of commencement, wherein the matters 
of arts, and the doctors of all faculties complete their refpective 
degrees. In three years afier any one has taken his bachelor’s 
degree, he may commence mafter of arts ; and feven years after 
that, he may be dignified with the title of bachelor of divinity 5 
and at the, expiration of three years more he may turn out 
doctor. 


Barnwell isa pleafant village near Cambridge, where there was 
formerly an abbey, founded by Pain Peverell, a famous foldiers 
who was flandard bearer to Robert Duke of Normandy, in the 
holy wars.—-Che/lerton is another agreeable village near Cam- 
bridge, where was formerly a feat of the Bevil family. 


At a little diftance from Cambridge is the village of Stourbridge, 
which is fituated an a brook called the Stour, and is celebrated 
for one of the greateft fairs in England being held in its neigh- 
bourhoad. It begins onthe 18th of September, and continues 
a fortnight ; and there is fuch a vaft concourfe of dealers es 
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rom almoft every part of the kingdom, that wooden booths are 
built for their accommodation, which are divided into ftreets and 
Janes, in'the fame manner as an inhabited town, and named 
after fo many ftreets in London. ‘They have not only fhops 
during the fair for the fale of almoft every fort of goods; but 
-alfo alehoufes, taverns, and eating-houfes, with fhews and exhi- 
bitions of various kinds. A very great trade is carried on here, 
by buying and felling different forts of goods upon the fpot 5. and 
alfo, by very large commiffions, which are here traniacted fur 
other partsof England. In this fair the clothiers from Devon- 
fhire and Somerfetfhire meet with thofe from Leeds and Halifax 
in Yorkfhire, while the wholefale dealers from London, come 
to fettle with the country manufacturers, and give them orders 
for frefh quantities of goods. During the whole time in which 
this fair continues, it refembles a populous trading town, or ra- 
ther a city; and in order to prevent diforders, there is a court 
held.in.a booth, erected for the purpofe, where juftice is admi- 
niftered, by one of the magiftrates from Cambridge. About the 
middle of the fair, when the hurry of the wholefale bufine(s is 
aver, the gentry from the neighbouring parts come from motives 
of curiofity, but they lay out large fums in the purchafe of fuch 
articles as they have occafion for. There is alfo a fair for 
horfes, which is reforted to by dealers from all parts. It is faid 
that this famous fair derives its origin from aclothier of Kendel, 
who.accidentally expofed his cloth to fale at this place, which 
had. been intended for. the London market ; upon which others, 
encouraged by his fuccefs, met here annually for the fame pur- 
pofe; and fo eftablithed in procefs of time this great and univer- 
fal market. 


We now proceed to give fome account of theother Market 
‘Towns in this county. 


Caxton ts a fmall town, forty-nine miles from Lonion, A 
Roman way goes through this place. Caxton, the firft Engliih 
printer was born here, as was alfo Matthew Paris, the hiftori- 
an, This isan inconfiderable town, though as it is on the poft 
road between Royfton and Huntingdon, it contains fome good 
inns. 

LinTon is now an obfcure town, forty-eight miles from Lon- 
don, though it-was formerly a place of confiderable repute. Near 
this place a Roman military way joins the Icening. 

SoHAM, which is feventy-one miles from London, is a 
Jittle town on the eaft fide the river Cam, and near a fen which 
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lies in the road to Ely, and was once extremely dangerous to 
pafs ; but a good caufeway is now made through it. ‘This place 
is remarkable for the ruinsof achurch built by the Danes. 

WisBEACH is 89 miles from London, and is firuated among 
thedens and rivers in the Ifle of Ely. It is a well-built and po- 
pulous tow#, and has a good public hall, and an epifcopal pa- 
lace belonging to the Bifhop of Ely. It has a navigation by 
bargesto London, which has made ita place of confiderable 
trade. Its principal commodity is oats, of which it is com- 
puted that more than §2,000 quarters are annually fent up to 
the metropolis, befides 1000 tons of oil, and 8000 firkins of 
butter. 

Mars, which is 80 miles from London, is but a mean and 
inconfiderable town. In 1730, when the road was making from 
hence to Wisbeach, two urns were found, in one of which 
were bones and afhes, and in the other about 300 pieces of fil- 
ver coin, no two pieces alike; but which, it is faid, by 
their date appeared to be 2000 years old. 

Roysvon, which is 37 miles from London, is a populous 
and well built town, and ftands ina good air on a chalky foil. 
Pait of itis fituated in Cambridgefhire, and part on the utmoft 
northern border of Hertfordfhire. The town ftands where two 
roads-meet, both made by the Romans. The one called Her- 
man-{treet, and the other Icening-ftreet. This place is much 
frequented on account-cf, its good market for grain, and of be- 
ing oneof the roads to Cambridge, to and from which many 
perfons.are conftantly travelling. “Ihe innsare large, and. con- 
tain good accommodations fer perfons of all ranks. Royfton 
church formerly belonged to aconvent, and contains fome curi- 
ous monuments, It was made parochial foon after the 
diffolution; and five parifhes being then reduced into one, 
the rectory is of great value, and the incumbent is lord of 
the manor. Many Roman coins have been found here at 
different. times, and a few years ‘ago as fome labourers were 
digging near the market place, they difcovered the remains 
of acurious fubterranean chapel, with feveral altars and images 
cut out of chalk. 

NEWMARKET, notwithftanding its name, is of confider- 
able antiquity ; for in the time of Edward III. the Bifhop of 
Carlifle, who was afterwards fo troublefome to Henry the 
Fourth, was called Thomas of Newmarket. Itis fixty miles 
diftant from London, and chiefly confifls of one ftreet, which 
is long and well-built; the fouth-fide of it only is in Cambridge- 
fhire, the noith-fide being in the county of Suffolk. ‘The 
air of this place is very healthy ; and the heath which fur- 
rounds the town is famous for being the fineft courfe in oe 
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land, where there are horfe-races in April and Odtober every 
year. here are two churches in Newmarket ; one on the 
Cambridge fide, which is a chapel of eafe to Ditton, a neigh- 
bouring parifh, and one on the Suffolk fide, which is parochial. 
There is a royal palace on the heath, which was built by King 
Charles If. and there are alfo feveral feats near the heath; be- 
longing to perfons of diftinCtion. 

There are here feveral very wide, fteep, and long ditches, 
which were cut by the. aft Angles, to keep out the Mercians ; 
one of which being a ftupendous work, much fuperior the reft, 
has obtained the name of the Devil’s ditch; the common 
people fuppofing it to be more adequate to the power of fpirits, 
than of men. It runs many miles over the heath. 


REMARKABLE VILLAGES, and ANTIQUITIES. 


At Thorney, near Wifbeach, was a very confiderable monas 
ftery, founded in the reign of King Edgar. ‘The greateft part 
of the church is ftill ftanding, and from its majeftic appearance, 
fome idea may be formed of the ancient grandeur of ‘lhorney- 
Abbey. 

Ak Spitieeys near Soham, was an abbey founded about the 
reign of Henry III, near which was a church founded by Lady 
Mary Baffingburne, and given to the abbey of Spinney, upon 
condition that the monks fhould fupport feven poor aged men, 
with the following allowance, viz.’ one farthing loaf, one her- 
ring, and one pennyworth of ale per day; and two hundred dry 
turf, one pair of fhoes, one wollen garment, and three ells of 
linen every years Henry. Cromwell, fecond fon of Oliver 
Cromwell, lies buried in this church. 

Near the fouthern extremity of this county, and not far from 
Linton, is a village called Ca/tle-Camps, where there are ftill the 
remains of a moft magnificent caftle, built by one of the Vere’s, 
earl of Oxford in the reign of King Henry I. The tower 
and great part of the walls are ftill ftanding, and from its ap- 
pearance, at this diftance of time, it muft have been a very 
magnificent edifice. ‘The whole of the manor was purchafed 
by Mr. Sutton, for the ufe of his hofpital, called the Charter- 
houfe in London. 

At Swave/fey are fome fmall ruins of a. Benedictine convent, 
which belonged to the priory of St. Anne’s, near Coventry. 

Audre, or as it was formerly called Erith, on the north fide 
of the Oufe in the ifle of Ely, though only a village, is larger 
and more populous than fome market-towns, ‘There is a 
piece of antiquity near this place, called Belfar’s bill; which is 
an artifical mount, that has generally been fuppofed to be the 
place, to which the people who had taken up arms againft 
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William the Norman fled for fafety, after he had defeated Ha- 
fold at the battle of Haftings. At that time it was furrounded 
by matfhes and bogs. In the reign of Henry III. fuch of the 
barons as were defeated and outlawed, fought refuge at this place, 
from whence they fallied forth in great numbers, and infefted the 
adjacent country. 

At Arbury, or Arborough, about a mile north of Cambridge, 
there are the remains of a Roman camp, ina figure inclining to 
a fquare, and of very confiderable extent. In this camp there have 
been found many Roman coins. 

Over ‘againft Arborough, to the fouth-eaft of Cambridge, 
and at a fmall diftance from‘it, are certain high hills, known by 
the name of Gag-magog bills: on the top of thefe hills there ‘is 
an entrenchment, of a rude circular figure, which is 246 paces 
in diameter: it is fortified with three rampires, having two 
ditches between them, as the manner formerly .was; and it is 
fuppofed that if it could ‘have been fupplied with water,it would 
have been impregnable, 

Some have imagined this camp to be Roman, and the’Romans 
did not always rejeét a circular figure, when the fituation made 
it more Convenient than another. Others think it was a fum- 
mer tretreat of the Danes, who are known to have committed 
gteat barbarities in this country: and fome are of opinion that 
the work is Britifh, and was thrown up to check the Romans, 
who were encamped at Arborough, over againft it. Gervafe of 
Tilbury, an hiftorian of the thirteenth century, thinks it wasa 
camp of the Vandals, when they deftroyed the Chriftians, and 
defolated great part of the country. He therefore give it the 
name of Vandelbiria, which has fince been corrupted into Wan- 
dlefbury. Near this camp, from the brow of the hill fouthward, 
there runs a Roman way ; and in the year 1685, many Roman 
coins were found in an adjacent fpot. 

At Trumpingion, dittant about one. mile from Cambridge, 
there is a place called Dam ‘hil/, where great numbers of hu- 
man bones have been found, and many urns, patera’s,and other 
Roman antiquities. 


The Earl of Hardwick has a fine feat at Wimple in this 
county ; as has alfo Mr. Soame Jenyns.at Bottifbam-ball, near 
Cambridge ; Sir John Hynde Cotton'at Madingley; and.Mr, 
Bennet at Barberbam, an‘ancient feat built by Signior Pallavicini, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


This is‘éne'of the leaft‘counties in Enoland, and is bourided 
onthe north and Welt fides by Northamptonthire, on the eaft by 
Cambridgefhire, and on the fouth by Bediordfhire. It. is about 
25 miles in length, 20 in breddth, and 40 in Cifcuimference; 
contains fix market-towns, 79 parifhes, 279 villages, and about 
240,000 actts. When'the Romans invaded Britain, this county 
was a part of the diftrict inhabited by thofe warlike people, 
named the Iceni; but when the Saxons fettléd in the ifland, it 
became, with fome other counties, part of the kingdon of Eat 
Anghia ; ‘and from thofe péople it is fuppofed to have derived ‘its 
prefent ‘name. rt | 

The dir of ‘this county is rendered lefs wholeforte than that of 
fome other counties, by the ‘great number of fens, ‘theers, atid 
other ftatidinig waters, with which it abounds, efpecially in the 
north-part. “The ‘foil is in general very ‘fruitful. In the ‘hilly 
parts Or'dry larids, ‘it yields great crops of corn, and affords ex- 
cellent pafture for fheep ; atid’in the lower lands the meadows are 
exceedingly rich, and feed abandarice Of fine cattle, not only for 
flaughter, but forthe dairy ; “and the cheefe made ‘at a village 
called Stilton near Yaxley, known by the name ‘of ‘Stilton 
cheefe, ‘is ‘ufally ‘ftiled the ‘parmefan of Englarid. “Phe inha- 
bitants of Huntingdonfhiire are well fupplied ‘with fith and water 
fowl, by the'rivers arid meets, but they have'fearcely any firing 
befides turf, 

This county, which lies inthe province of Canterbury, and 
diocefe ‘of Lincoln, is ‘divided into four hundreds, and ‘with 
Cambridgefhire and'the Ifle of Ely, is under one fheriff. This 
fheriff is chofen out of each of thefe places by rotation. ‘Hunt- 
ingdonfhire fends ‘four members to parliament, two of ‘which 
are for the county. 

The chief ‘rivers of ‘this county ate the-Ou/e and the Nén. 
The Oufe rifes ‘near Brackley in Northamptonfhire, and run- 
ning north-eaft through Bedford fhire, enters this county at St. 
Neots; from thence, in the fame direction, it runs by Hunt- 
ingdon, and fome other towns, and traverfing Huntingdonthire, 
Cambridgethire, and Norfolk, and being joined by feveral other 
rivers in its courfe, it falls into the German Ocean hear Lynn 
Regis. The Nen rifesnear Daventry, and running north-éaft, 
and almoft parallel to the river Oufe, winds round the ‘north- 
weit and north boundaries of this county, where it forms feveral 
large bodies of water, called by the inhabitants seers. The firft 
of thefe meers or lakes is that called /bittlefey Adeer, not far 
from Peterborough, ‘This ‘meer is no lefs ‘than fix - miles long, 
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and three broad. Other confiderable meers, formed here by 
this river, and Ug-meer, Brick-meer, Ramfey-meer, and Ben- 
wick-meer, from whence the river Nen, continuing its courfe 
through Cambridgefhire and Lincolnfhire, falls into the German 
Ocean not far from Wifbeach, in the county of Cambridge. 


The MarKETt-Towns of this county are the following : 


Huntincpon, which is 57 miles from London, is the chief 
town of the whole county, and gives name to it, “The name is 
immediately derived from the Saxon Huntandune, or Hunter's 
Down; an appellation which this place acquired from its con- 
veniency for hunting, this diftrit being one entire. foreft, "till 
it was disforefted by the Kings Henry the Second and Third, and 
finally by King Edward the Firft, who left no more?of it foreft 
than his own ground.. This town is incorporated by the ftyle of 
a mayor, twelve aldermen, and burgefles. ‘The affizes are 
conftantly held here twice a year, and here is the county gaol. 
‘There were once fifteen churches here, which in Camden’s 
time were reduced to four, and there are now but two. ‘This 
place is faid to have fuffered by the villainy of one Grey, who, 
according to Speed, malicioufly obftructed the navigation of the 
river Oufe to the town : but this river is’ftill navigable by fmall 
veflels ashigh as Bedford. Thetown ftands on a little hill, that 
rifes on the north fide of the river. It is a thoroughfare in the 
great north road, and is {till a populous trading town. It con- 
fifts chiefly of one long ftreet, pretty well built, and has an 
handfome market-place, and a good grammar fchool. ‘There 
are not more beautiful meadows any where, than on the banks 
of the river hereabouts, which, in the fummer feafon, are co- 
vered with fuch numerous herds of cattle, and flocks of fheep, 
as is almoft incredible. The bridge, or rather bridges over the 
river, with the caufeway, are ornaments, as well as benefits to 
the town. Oliver Cromwell was born in the parifh of St. John 
in this town and educated at the free-fchool here. 

Sr. Ives is 64 miles from London, and is a large handfome 
town. It is faid to derive its name from a Perfian bifhop, who, 
about the year 600, came over to England, preached the gof- 

el, and died at this place. It appears from an old Saxon coin 
in the Philofophical ‘Tranfactions. that it had formerly a mint: 
is was alfo once noted for its medicinal waters. The town is 
pleafantly fituated on the river Oufe, over which it has an hand- 
fome ftone bridge. Here is a good market for fatted cattle, 
brought from the north. 

Sr. Nzors is 68 miles from London, and is fo called from 
a monaftery of the fame name, in this place, which - was burb 
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by the Danes. It is a large, well-built town, fituated on the 
river Oufe, over which there is a fine {tone bridge, which makes 
it very commodious to the whole county; for as coals are 
brought to this place by water, they are conveyed from hence 
to al] the adjacent parts. Its church is a very large, ftrong, 
and handfome building, and the fteeple is efteemed a mafter- 
piece in its kind. 

KIMBOLTON is the KINNIBANTUM of the Romans, and 
the modern name is fuppofed to be only a variation of the an- 
tient. Itis fixty four miles from London, and was formerly a 
confiderable place, but is at prefent much decayed. ‘The fitua- 
tion of the town is pleafant, but it contains fearcely any thing 
remarkable, except its caftle, which is the feat of the Duke of 
Manchefter, and of which we fhall {peak more particularly — 
Between Kimbolton, and Thrapfton in Northamptonfhire, 
which towns are about eleven miles diftant, the country is ex- 
tremely pleafant, and moft delightfully fcattered with villages 
and churches ; fo that from one level plain, which rifes above 
the furrounding country, twelve fteeples may be feen with eafe. 

Ramsey is 68 miles from London, and is a very ancient 
town, but isnow much decayed. It is every where encompafled 
with fens, except upon the weft fide, where it joins with the 
terra firma by a caufeway, two miles long, inclofed with al- . 
ders, reeds and bulrufhes, that in the fpring make a beautiful, 
appearance, to which the gardens, cornfields, and rich paf- 
tures adjoining, are no fmall addition. This town was formerly 
of great note, being proverbially called Ram/cy the rich, before 
the diflolution of a wealthy abbey, founded by Alwin, Earl 
of the Eaft Angles, which ftood in this. place, the abbots of 
which were mitred, and fat in parliament. There is little now left 
of the abbey, except a part of the old gatehoufe, and a 
neglected ftatue of its founder; the keys and ragged ftaff in his 
hand denote his offices. This is reckoned a moft ancient piece 
of Englifh fculpture. This town has one of the beft and cheap- 
eft markets in England for water fowl. The neighbouring 
meers abound with fowl and fifh, particularly eels and large 
pikes, called Hakeds. ‘There is a caufeway called King’s Delf, 
raifed and paved at agreat expence, which runs ten miles from this 
place to Peterborough. 

YAXLEY is at the diftance of 76 miles from London, and 
is a fmall but well-built town, fituated in the fens, with a 
handfome Gothic church, and’ a lofty fpire feen at a great 
diftance, 
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REMARKABLE VILLAGES, and ANTIQUITIES. 


Godmanchefter is a place of great antiquity, and although no 
market town, yet is efteemed one of the largeft villages in 
England. The gee mY of this town are. famous for~ their 
fkill in hufbandry, and&at is faid that no town employs fo. many 
ploughs. When King. James. I: came through it from Scot- 
land, the inhabitants met him with feyenty new ones, drawn 
by, as many teams of. horfes, for they hold their Jand by that 
tenure; and we are told, that on-the like occalion there has. been 
a proceflion of 180 ploughs. Here isa fchool called the free 
grammar. {choo of Queen Elizabeth. 

Betwen Ramfey: and Whittlefey Meer, there is a ditch, 
fometimes called Stverdes Delf, and fometimes Kuout’s Delf, but 
now. Steeds Dike. It parts this county from Cambridgefhire, and 
is faid to have been occafioned by the following accident.- As 
King Canute’s family were pafling over Whittlefey Meer, in 
their way. from Peterborough to Ramfey, their veflel was  caft 
away in one of the commotions that frequently happen in. thefe 
meers, and feveral lives were loft; upon this the King, to 
prevent the like difafters in time to come, ordered his army. to 
mark out aditch with their fwords and fkeins, which gave 
occafion to the name.of Swerdes Delf,. and afterwards employed 
Iybourers to dig, clear, and perfect this undertaking, 

At, Gonington are to be feen, within. a fquare ditch, the ree 
licks of an ancient caftle, which was given by King Canute 
to Turkill, a Danith lord, who called in Sueno, King of Den- 
mark, to plunder the nation. 

Dornfard, a village upon the river Nen, north-weft of 
Yaxley, was the city of Durobtive, mentioned by Antoninus, 
Here are many remains of a city, and a Roman portway, 
leading direétly to. Huntingdon, which, near Stilton, appears 
with avery high bank, and in an old Saxon charter is called 
Ermin-ftreet. “Some think that the city Durobrive ftood upon 
both fides of the river’ Nen, and that the little village Cafter, 
vpon the other fide of the river, was part-of this city, acon- 
jecture which anient hiftory feems to juftify. A great’ number 
“ Roman coins have at different times been dug up in this 
place, GA PRES. ey Sen pages 
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Kimsorton Cast e, the feat of the uke of Manchefter, 
is fituated clofe to the town of that name. Itisa quadrangular 
i a rege Te . building : 
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building: the hall is 50 feet long by 25 broad, and hung round 
with family portraits, fome of which are very good, On the 
right hand of the hall is the blue drawing room, 35 by 20: 
over the chimney hangs a very fine picture of Prometheus, the 
expreffion of which is very great. _Between the windows. are 
fix fmal] portraits, excellently done. In the yellow drawing 
room, 35 by 22, with an handfome gla(s:lufture in the center, 
is an admirable portrait of Lord Holland; and fome other 
paintings, 

The faloon is 40 by 27, and is hung with crimfon velvet. It 
has handfome pillars in two’ corners, and the flabs are of various 
marbles in Mofaic. Over the chimney is a picture of Hector and 
Andromache. The ftate bedchamber is hung with cut velvet, 
the pier glafs and ‘flab glafles from Venice. In the clofet is a 
Magdalen ; and through the ftair-cafe is a {mall room hung with 
very fine drawings after, Raphael and Julio Romano. 

At Hinchinbrook, near Huntingdon, the Earl of Sandwich 
has a fine feat. In this houfe is one of the moft magnificent 
rooms in England. A nunnery was built here, and endowed, 
by William the Norman. 

About three miles from Huntingdon is Buckden Palace, the 
epifcopal feat of the Bifhop of Lincoln. “T’he Bifhop has a pretty 
little chapel here, with an organ fo well painted azainft the wall, 
: a feeming organ loft, that at firft a ftranget would think it to 
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This county is bounded on the north and eaft by the German 
ocean, onthe fouth by Suffolk, and on the weft by Cambridge- 
fhire. It is about 35 miles in breadth, and 140 in circumference ; 
and contains 31 hundreds, one city, 32 market towns, 666 
parifhes, and 1500 villages. It returns twelve members to 
parliament, viz. two knights of the fhire, two citizens for Nor- 
wich, and two burgefles for each of the following towns, vize 
Thetford, Yarmouth, Lynn Regis, and Caftle Rifing. ’ 

The foil is more various that in any other county, but in gca 
neral fo fruitful, that Norfolk is confidered as the epitome of the 
whole kingdom. . Large flocks of fheep are kept here, and 
fome villages are faid to feed no lefs than 5000. This county 
alfo produces great quantities of corn; and vaft numbers of 
horned cattle, fowls, and rabbits, are conftantly fent from 
hence to the markets in London. Jet and ambergreafe are fome- 
times found on the coafts of this county ; and the principal mas 
nufactures are worfted, woollens, and filks, in which the in- 
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land parts are employed; and the Norwich ftuffs are a very con 
fiderable article in our trade, 

The principal rivers of this county are the greater and the 
fmaller Oufe, the Yare, and the Waveney. The greater Oufe 
rifes in Norsthampt onthire, and running through the cqunties of 
Buckingham, Bedford and Cambridge, and dividing this laft 
county from Norfolk, falls into a part of the German fea called 
the Wathes, at Lynn Regis. ‘The fmaller Oufe rifes in Suffolk, 
and feparating that county from Norfolk on the fouth- welt, 
difcHarges itfelf into the greater Qufe, near Downham. ——The 
Yare rifes about the middle of this county, and running eaft- 
ward, pafles by the city of Norwich, and falls into the German 
Sea at Yarmouth. Waveney rifes in Suffolk, and runs north- 
éaft ; and parting that county from Norfolk falls into the Yare 
hear Yarmouth. 


yoo we toe 


This city is fituated on the fide of a hill, and is near twa 
miles in length, and one in breadth. It is a populous city, bus 
the buildings are in general irregular, though they are upon the 
whole neat and handfome; and from the intermixture of gar- 
dens and trees among the houfes, Norwich has been compared 
to acity in an orchard. This city has a flint ftone wall, which 
was finifhed in 1309, and is very much decayed ; but has, how- 
ever, twelve gates in it; it is three miles in circumference, and 
has forty towers. Here are fix bridges over the river Yare ; and 
thirty-two churches, befides the cathedral, and chapels and 
meeting-houfes of all denominations. 

The cathedral is a large, venerable, ancient ftructure, of ex- 
cellent workmanfhip, founded in the year 1096, by bifhop 
Herbert, who laid the firft ftone. The choir is fpacious, 
and the fteeple ftrong and very high. The roof is adorned 
with hiftorical paflages of Scripture, exprefled in little’ ima- 
ges, well carved. “The bifhop’s palace, with the prebend’s 
houfes round the clofe of this cathedral, make a very good 
appearance. ‘The church of St. Peter of "Mancroft has an ad= 
mirable ring of cight bells, and is reckoned one of the firft pa- 
rifh churches in Bigtand: Some of the churches, however, 
are thatched ; 3 and all of them are crufted with flint ftone, cu- 
rioufly cut, in the manner that thé churches i in Italy are crufted 
with marble. There aré two churches here for the Dutch and 
French Flémmings, who have'had particular privileges granted 
them, which are Carefully preferved. 

‘This city has aftately market-crofs of free-ftone, ard'a beauti- 
ful cewn houle near the market-crofs; and on a ‘hill near the ¢a- 
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thedral, in the heatt of the city, there is a caftle, furrounded by 
a deep ditch, over which there is a ftrong bridge, with an 
arch of an extiaofdinary fize. . This caftle is fuppofed to have 
been built in the time of the Saxons, and is now the common 
goal for the county. On a hill near this caftle {tood the {hire- 
houfe of the county, which having been burnt down. by, ac- 
cident, an act of parliament pafled 1 in 1740-7, for holding the 
fummer affizes, and general quarter-feflions, in the city, ‘till. 
ew fhite-houfe éould be built, and for railing money to defray 
the charges of fuch a building. 

Heré is dn ancient palace belonging to the Duke of Norfolk, 
which was formerly reckoned one ot “the largeft houfes in Eng- 
Jand. Hére is alfo an houfe of correction, or Bridewell, which 
is a beautiful ftru€ture, built of fquare flint ftones, fo nicely 
joined, that no moftar can be feem; and there isa grammat- 
{chool, founded by King Edware the Sixth, the (cholarsonaunich 
are to be nominated by the mayor for the time being, with the 
confent of the majority of the aldermen. 

There are twelve charity fchools in this city, where 210 boys, 
and 144 gitls are taught, cloathed, and fupplicd with books. 
Here are alfo four hofpitals, one oF which, St. Helen’s, found- 
ed originally for the entertainment, of ftrangers, was, by King 
Henry the Eighth, appropriated for the poor of the city, arid 
maintains eighty poor men.and women, who are all cloathed in 
grey, and hut be fixty years of age before they can be admitted. 
Another of the hofpitals, called Doughty’ Ss, is for fixteen poor 
men, and eight women, cloathed in purple: of the other two 
hofpitals, one 1s for the teaching, maintenance, and apprentice- 

ing thirty boys, and another for making the fame provifion for 
thirty girls ; ; each founded by a mayor of this c.ty. 

The river Yare, which runs through the middle of Norwich, 
is navigable to thence, without locks, though the city is no lefs 
than thirty miles diftant from the mouth of the river. There 
ate fix bridges over the river. “This city, which is one of the 
mott confiderable in England after London, ‘and ftands on more 
ground than any other except the metropolis, is Computed to 
Zontain 38000 houfes. 

The worfted manufacture for which this city has long been 
famous, and in which even children earn their bread, was firit 
brought hither bv the Flemmings in the reign of Edward the 
Third, and afterwards very much improved by the Dutch, 
who fled from the Duke of Alva’s perfecution, and being 
fettled here by Queen Elizabeth, taught the inhabitants to 
make fays, bays, ferges, feiitone: &c. in which they carry 
on a vaft trade both at home and. abroad, and alfo in cam- 

lets, druggets, crapes, and other curious Hsia, of which it is 
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{aid this city vends to. the value of 200,000 pounds a year. 
Four wardens of the worfted weavers, are chofen yearly out of 
the city, and four out of the neighbourhood, who are {worn to 
take care that there be no frauds committed in the manufacture, 
Here is another body of woollen manufacturers called the Rufia 
company, who have a feat in the town hall with this infcription, 
Fivlitas artes alit. The weavers here employ {pinfters all the 
country round; and by acalculation made fome years fince of 
the number of looms, then at work in this city only, it appear- 
ed there were no lefs than 120,000 people employed in their 
manufactures of woollen, filk, &c. in and about the town, 
including thofe employed in {pinning the yarn ufed for fuch 
goods as are all made in this city. There is a ftocking manufac- 
ture alfohere, which has been computed at 60,000 pounds a year. 

The manufacturers here work up the Leicefterfhire and 
Lincolnthire woo! chiefly, while the Norfolk wool goes to 
Yoikfhire for carding and cloths. And what is a remarkable 
circumftance, though it has not been difcovered many years, 
is, that the Norfolk fheep yield a wool about their necks equal 
to the beft from Spain. The Norwich manufacturers were at 
a very great height during the Jaft war, but they have fince been 
fomewhat upon the decline. 

Norwhich fuffered very much by the infurreGlion of Ralph 
Farl of the Eaft Angles, againft William the Norman, in 
whofe time it was befieged, and reduced by famine; bit that 
damage was abundantly repaired, upon its being erected into a 
bifhop’s fee in 1096, as it continues to this day. In the reign 
of King Stephen it was in a manner rebuilt, and made a corpo 
ration. King Henry the Fourth made this city a county of itfelf, 
and granted the inhabitants leave to chufe a mayor and two 
fheriffs, inftead of bailiffs, by whom they had till then been go- 
everned, according to the charter of King Stephen; it is now 
governed by a mayor, recorder, fteward, two fheriffs, 24 al- 
dermen, and 60 common-council-men, with a town-clerk, 
{word-bearer and other inferior officers. The mayor is always 
nominated on May-day, by the freemen, who return two al- 
dermen to their court, one of whom is elected, and {worn into 
his cflice with great pomp, on the Tuefday before Midfummer- 
eve. Vhe mayor during his mayoralty, the recorder, and the 
{teward for the time being, are each a juftice of peace, and of 
the quorum, within the city and its liberties: and the mayor, 
after his mayoralty, is juftice of the peace during life. The 
fheriffs are alfo annually elected, one by the aldermen, the other 
by the freemen, on the laft Tuefday in Auguft, and {worn Sep- 
tember the 29th; and the common-council men are chofen in 
» Mid- Lent. 
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YARMOUTH is ten miles from Norwich, and 122 from 
London. Thisis a large and populous town, much increafed 
of late years in fhipping, buildings, and people, and greatly 
fuperior to Norwich in point of fituation for trade. This was 
antiently one of the cingue ports. “The road, a place defended 
by fands, is the principal rendezvous of the colliers~ between 
Newcattle and London. ‘The harbour is fafe, but the inhabi- 
tants are at a confiderable expence annually tocleanit. ‘This 
town is confidered as the centre of the coal trade, and carrjes 
on aconfiderable trafic with Holland, and the north and eaft 
feas, But its herring fifhery renders it the greateft town of 
trade in all the eaft coaft of England, except Hull. Forty mil- 
lions of herrings are computed to be taken and cured annually 
in this place. This town is bound by its charter, to fend 
tothe fheriffs. of Norwich a tribute of one hundred herrings, 
baked in twenty four pafties, which they ought to deliver to 
the lord of the manor of Eaft Charlton, and he is obliged to pre- 
fent them to the King wherever heis. ‘Their fifhing-fair here 
is at Michaelmas, which lafts about a month, during which 
time all {hips from any part of England, may catch what fit 
they cam, and bring in and fell toll-free. 

This town, which makes a very good appearance from the 
fea, is one of the neateft, moft compa, and regular built of 
any in England, The ftreets. are ftrait, and parallel to each 
other ; and there is a view crofs allthe ftreets, from the quay 
to the fea, the town ftanding in a peninfula, between the fea, 
endthe harbour. Yarmouth is walled, but the chief ftreneth 
by land is the haven, or river, which lies on the weft fide of 
it, with a drawbridge over the eaft, but the north, which joins 
to the main land, is open, and only covered with a fingle wall, 
and fome old demolifhed works. Here is a market place, one 
of the fineft and bett furnifhed of any in England, for its extent ; 
and the quay is the handfomeft. and largeft of any perhaps in 
Europe, that of Seville in Spain only excepted. It is fo com- 
modious, that people may ftep directly from the fhore into any 
of the fhips, and walk from one to anothér, as over a bridge, 
fometimes for a quarter of a mile together; and it is at the 
fame time fo fpacious, that in fome places it is near a hundred 
yards from the houfes to the wharf. Onthe wharf is a-cuftom- 
houfe and town hall, with feveral merchants houfes that look 
Jike palaces, Here are two churches, of which St, Nicholas, 
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built in the reign of King Henry the Firft, has fo high a fleeple, 
that it férves as a fea-mark. ‘Where is a fine hofpital in this 
town, and two charity fchools for thirty-five boys and thirty- 
two girls, all clodthed and taught, the boys to make nets, and 
the girls {pinning, knitting, and plain work. | 

Lynn Reets is 97 milés from London, and is fituated at 
the mouth of the river Oufe. It is a beautiful, rich, and popu- 
Jous féa-port town. Four rivulets, over which are fifteen 
bridges, run through it. At the north end is St. Anné’s fort, 
whofe platform mounts twelve great guns, and commands all the 
fhips that pafgs near the harbour. ‘The tide of thé rivér Oufe, 
which is about as broad here as the river Thames at London 
bridge, rifes twenty feet perpendicular. 

This town was formerly a placé of defence, as appears from 
the ruins of the works demolifhed in the civil wars. It was a 
borough by prefcriptron before the time of King John; who, 
becaufe it adhered to him againft the barons, made it a free bo- 
rough, with large privileges, appointed it a’ provolt, and gave it 
a filver cup of about eighty ounces, doubly gilt atid endmelied, 
and four large filver maces, that are catriéd before the mayor. 

This town'has had fifteen royal charters, and is now governed 
by a mayor, high fleward, recorder, twelve aldermen, and 
éighteen common-council men, with other inferior officers : 
and every firft Monday of the month, thé mayor, aldertnen, the 
: reft of the magiftrates, and the prédchers, méet to héar and 
determine all controverfies bétweeii the inhabitants; in an‘ ami- 
¢able mahner, in’ order to prefent law-fuits. This cuftom was 
firft eftablithed in r588, and is called the Feaft of Récoricilia- 
tion. Here is a fpacious market plate, in the quadrangle of 
which is a ftatue of King William the Third, and 4 fine erdfs, 
with a’ dome and gallery round it, fupported by fixteeh pillars. 
The market-hoofe is a free-ftorie building, after the modern 
tafte, feventy feet high, and adorned with ftatues' and other 
embellifiments: Here aré two parifh churches, St. Margatet’s, 
which has a fine library, arid All Saints’: there is alfo a chapel 
of eafe, dedicated to St. Nicholas; whith is reckoned one of 
the handfonieft of the kind in’ England’; it hasa bell tower of 
free ftone, atid an’ oftagon {pire over it, which together are 
¥70 feet high ; and there is a libraty in it eretéd by fubfcrip+ 
tion: Here is alfo a Prefbytérian and a4 Quaker meeting-heule, 
with a bridewell, or workhoufe, and feveral almshoufes, a free 
{chool; a godd cuftom-houfe, and’a convenient quay and ware- 
Koufes. 

The fituation of this town, near the fall of the Oufe into 
the fea, gives it an opportunity of extending its trade into 
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eight different counties, fo that it fupplies many confiderable 
cities and towns with heayy goods, not only for our own pro- 
duce, but imported from abroad. It deals more largely in 
coals and wine than any other town in England, except Lon-~ 
don, Briftol, and Neweaftle. In return for thefe commodities, 
Lynn receives back for exportation, a great part of the corn 
which the counties it fupplies them with produce; and of this 
one article, Lynn exports more than any other port in the king- 
dom, except Hull in Yorkfhire. Its foreign trade is yery conli- 
dprable,, eipssialy to Holland, Norway, the Baltic, Spain, and 
ostugal. 

The marth lands oyer-againft Lynn Regis, form a peninfula, 
almoft furrounded with nayigable rivers and an arm of the fea. 
It confifts of about 30,000 acres, with ditches to carry off the 
water, over which there are 141 bridges; it feeds generally 
about 30,000 fheep. 

THETFORD js eighty miles from London, and is fituated 
near the borders of Suffolk, in a pleafant open country, on the 
barders of two rivers, the het and Oufe, the former of which 
it runs through. It is a place of confiderable antiquity, and was 
made by the Saxon kings the metropolis of the kingdom of the 
Haft Angles ; but it was three times ruined by the Danes. In 
the twelfth century, it was the fee of a bifhop, and then a place 
of great note; but declined gn the tranflation of the bifhopric 
to Norwich : there was formerly a mint here. It is a pretty large 
town, but not fo populous as in the reign of King Edward Ili, 
when it had twenty churches, fix hofpitals, and eight monafte- 
es, molt of which are now in ruins; and all the churches lefe 
are only one on the Suffolk, and two on the Norfolk fide of the 
town, 

Thetford was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, with a 
Mayor, recorder, ten aldermen, twenty common-council-men, 
two of whom are generally chamberlains, a town clerk, a 
{word bearer, and two ferjeants at mace; and the Lent aflizes 
iat the county of Norfolk, are commonly held in the guildhall 

ere. 

Among other marks of great antiquity in this town, here is. 
a large mount, called Caftle-hill, thrown up to a great height, 
and fortified by a double rampart, fuppofed to have been a Da- 
nifhcamp. Here are alfo the remains of a priory, tounded in 
1103, by Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk. 

CastTLe RIsinG, which is 102 miles from London, took its 
name from its fituation on a high hill, on which is a caftle, 
which was built by William d’Albini, Earl of Arundel ani 
Suflex, in the reign of Hensy I. It has a vaft circular ditch, 
according to the Gothic method of fortification, fuppofed to 

2 have 
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have been done by the Normans. It is an antient borough by 
prefcription, governed by a mayor and twelve aldermen; and 
though there are now but very few inhabitants, was formerly a - 
coniiderable place, till its harbour was choaked up with fand. 
‘There is here a good alms-houfe for twenty-four decayed wi- 
dows, and a governefs, which was founded by one of the Dukes 
of Norfolk. 

SwAFHAM is 94 miles from London. It is a large well- 
built town, fituated on a hill, in an air which has been highly 
commended by phyficians, It is a populous place, and has a 
good trade. “There is a fumptuous church here, the north ifle 
of which is faid to have been built by a travelling pedlar, who 
owed his riches toa lucky difcovery he once made of acheft of 
money that had been buried in the earth. This traditionary fto- 
ry is told with abundance of marvellous circumftances: howe- 
ver, the pedlar, his wife, and dog, have had the honour of be- 
ing painted in feveral of the windows, and carved upon the pew 
doors. 

ATTLEBOROUGH is 93 miles from London, and was anti- 
ently a city, and the chief town of the county, and had a pa- 
Jace, and a collegiate church. It is fti}l a confiderable town, and 
has a good market for fat bullocks, fheep, and other cattle. 

DEREHAM is 100 miles from London, and is a large well- 
built town, with feveral hamlets belonging to it. Large quanti- 
ties of wool are conftantly brought to its weekly markets. 

Dissé is 91 miles from London, and is fituated on the fide 
of a hill, upon the utmoft confines of the fouthward part of 
this county, and is a pretty good town, ‘The weekly markets 
here are well furnifhed with yarn and woollen cloth. 

CRoMER is 127 miles from London, and is fituated on the 
fea fhore ; but was formerly a much larger town than it is at 
prefent. There were two parifh churches init, but there is now 
only one, the other, together with many houfes that ftood near 
it, having been {wallowed up by an inundation of the fea. The 
town is chiefly inhabited and frequented by fifhermen, and: is re- 
markable for lobfters, which are caught here in great quanti- 
ties, and carried to Norwich, and fome to London ; for it is a 
rocky coaft, and the feamen call it Cromer bay, the Devil’s 
throat. 

AYLESHAM is 121 miles from London, and is a populous, 
but poor town, inhabited chiefly by knitters of ftockings. 

WorstTeED, or WuRsTED, is 120 miles from London, and 
is memorable for the invention of firft twifting of that fort of 
woollen yarn thread, which from hence is called Worfted. 
Here is alfo a manufaCture of worfted fuffs; and ftockings are 
both knit and wove here. 


FAKENHAM 
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_ FaKENHAM is 110 miles from London, and had antiently 
falt pits, though fix miles from the fea. Ona hillin the neigh- 
bourhood of this town are kept the fheriff’s term, and a court 
for the whole county. 

CaSTON is 112 miles from London, and is only remarkable 

for a bridge over a little river called the Bure. A brazén hand 
is carried here before the fteward of the manor, inftead of a 
mace. 
_. Chay is 125 miles from London, and is a port with large 
falt works, whence falt is not only vended all over the county, 
but fometimes exported in confiderable quantities to Holland, and 
the Baltic. 

Downuam is 86 miles from London, .and is commonly 
called Downham-market. The market here is very ancient, 
and was confirmed by Edward the Confeflor. Here is a bridge, 
pong but an indifferent one, over the Oufe, and a port for 

arges. : 

FoutsHamM, which is 106 miles-from London, is a little ob- 
{cure town, of no confideration. 
, HaresTon is fituated on the river Waveney, over which it 
has,a bridge, at the diftance of too miles from London. 

_ New Buckenuam is thus called by way of diftinction 
from Old Buckenham, a village in its neighbourhood ; and they 
are fuppofed to have derived the name of Buckenham from the 
great number of bucks in the neighbouring woods, ‘This town 
is 96 miles from London. Here is a fine ftrong caftle, which 
was poflefled by the Earls of Arundel. The lords of this 
manor claim the privilege of being butlers at the coronation of 
our kings. 

BurnHaM-MarkeET is thus called on account of its being 
a market town, and to diftinguifh it from feven villages in its 
heighbourhood, all known by the name of Burnham, and dif- 
tinguifhed from each other by the antient name of the lord of 
the manor. This town ftands in the north-weft part of the 
County, on the fea-fide; it has a fine harbour, and, together 
with the villages of the fame name, carries on a great trade in 
corn to Holland. This town is 126 miles from London. 

East Hartinc is fo called to diftinguith it from two vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood, one of which is named Weft Har- 
ling, and the other Middle Harling. It is 88 miles from Lon- 
don, and has a market, chiefly for linen-yarn, and linen- 
cloth. 

Hicuiine is fituated in a marfhy ground, not far_from the 
fea, at the diftance of 119 miles from London. There was 
formerly a priory here. 
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> Hor is a fmall neat town, 122 miles from London, and 
contains nothing femarkablé, except an handfome aflembly 
“room. 
Lonpon is an inconfiderable town. 113 miles from London. 
MeEtTHWOLD is 86 miles from London, and is remarkable for 


breeding excellent rabbits,’ called” Mewill rabbits. ° | 

SEECHING, or SECHY, is 93 miles from London, and is 
remarkable only for‘a good market once a fortnight, for thé fale 
of fat bullocks. 

RePEHAM is’ 109 miles from London, and was formerly 
famous for having three fine churches in one church-yard, be- 
longing to three feveral lordfhips, two of which were long ago 
demolifhed, and the third was burnt down with moft of the 
town in 1600. The chief trade of the town is in malt. 

HincHAm is 97 miles from London, and though only a 
fmall town, is one of the moft agreeable places in the county 
of Norfolk. The country adjoining ‘to the town is’ well cul- 
tivated, and every thing about it has the appearance of rural 

alety. st sgt 
: spent is noted for the vaft quantities of butter fent 
from hence to London, from whence it is go miles diftant.. The 
church here is a remarkable edifice, being only 60 feet long, 
and 33 feet broad, ‘nor is the fteeple lefs fo; for it is round at 
the bottom, and o€tangular at the top. 

WyMonDHAM, or Windham, is 99 miles from London. 
It is'a large and extenfive ‘place, and great part of the inhabi- 
tants are continually employed in making of {piggots and foffets, 
fpindles, fpoons, and the like wooden wares. They enjoy 
their writ of privilege, as an an ancient demefne, from ferving 
at affizes or feffions. ‘There is a free-{chool in this town, which 
is faid to have been founded and endowed by King Henry the 
Firtt’s butler ; and here is alfo a charity-fchool for teaching 
thirty children. . | | 

NorrH WatsHAmM, which is thus called to diftinguith it 
from a village not far from this town, called South: Walfham, 
is ¥22 miles from London, and has a plentiful market for corn; 
flefh, and all forts of ‘provifions. 

SNETSHAM is 102 miles from London, and was once a 
royal demefne, and had many privileges. 3 

WALSINGHAM is 116 miles from London. It is a prett 
neat town, famous for the ruins of an ancient sonsiheh 
wherein was a fhrine of the virgin Mary, as much frequented 
at one time, as was that of Thomas Becket of Canterbury. 
Several parts of this monaftery are ftill remaining, from which 
it appears to have been-a very magnificent ftru€ture ; and here 
are (wo walls itill called St. Mary’s well, on a platform befide 
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one of which is a crofs, whereon the people ufed to kneel, 
when they drank the water. The foil round this town is re- 
markabe for producing good faffron and fouthern-wood. 


REMARKABLE VILLAGES, and ANTIQUITIES. 


In the village of Weeting All Saints, near the borders of Suf- 
folk, are the ruins of an ancient caftle, and near a'mile diftant 
are the remains of a fortification, many parts of the ditches and _ 
banks being yet vifible. 

_ Sperle is a pleafant village, in which was formerly a priory of 
black monks. 

‘In the village of Ca/tle-acre, which is at a little diftance from 
the town of Swafham, are the’ remains of a caftle, the antient 
feat of the Earls of Warren. It. appears.,to have been a place 
of great ftrength, from the remains of a’ wall now {tanding, 
but the whole is only a heap of ruins. 

At Hor/fied is an handfome Gothic church, which was under 
the patronage of a foreign monaftery. — 

Blakeney is a confiderable village, much noted for fifhing. 

Welles isa long ftraggling village, principally inhabited by | 
fea-faring people, who carry on a confiderable trade with Hol- 
land ; and when the ports are open for the exportation of grain, 
vaft quantities of corn are fent from this place, as the country 
around produces very rich crops. The tide here ebbs out 
near two miles, which is owing to the flatnefs of the fhore. 

St. Faiths is a village with avery good ftreet way, noted 
for a fair of lean cattle, which are bought up by the Norfolk 
graziers, &c. 

In the village of Burnham Deepdale are a great many falt 
marfhes ; and this place is alfo remarkable for feveral ancient 
funeral monuments, fuppofed to have been erected by the. 
Saxons, ‘foon after their arrival in this ifland. 

Brancafter, in the north-weft part of this county, was the 
antient Brannodunum of the Romans, and the ftation for a 
body of Dalmatian horfe. Several coins have been found here, 
and the remains of a Roman camp are ftill vifible, 

At Ginmingham, not far from Cromer, is {till preferved the 
antient tenure by foccage ; that is, inftead of money, the tenant 
pays his rent by a certain number of days labour, in hufbandry, 
or other fervice. 

Ca/tle-rifing, and fome of the neighbouring parifhes, ftill re- 
tain the old Norman cuftom, by which all teftaments muft be 
proved before the parfon of the parifh. 

At Oxenhead, a little way fouth-eaft of Aylefham, in 1667, 
there were difcovered feveral urns, about three quarters of a 
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ard under the furface of the ground; and alfo a fquare piece of 
opie brick work, each fide of which meafured near two yards, 
and three quarters. oie 
Caftor, three miles fouth of Norwich, was the Venta Ice- 
morum, or capital city of the Iceni, the broken walls of which 
contain a {quare of about thirty acres, in thefe walls there are 
ftill vifible the remains of four gates and a tower; and feveral 
Roman urns, cojns, and other relics of antiquity have at dif- 
ferent tifnes been found in this place. The Venta Icenorum 
was the molt flourifhing city in thefe ; parts but it fell to decay, 
and Norwich rofe in its ruins. Camden calls this place Caftor 
St. Edmund, and fays, that Edmund the Danifh King kept his 
court here, and that it was the feat of the famous Sir John 
Faftolf, in the reign of Henry V. 


s baw? s 


RAINHAM-HALL, near Fakenham, in this county, is the 
feat of Lord Vifcount Townfhend. It is an handfome fabric, 
with a park, well ftocked with deer, adjoining to it. Among 
other fine paintings at this feat, is an admirable one of Belifarius, 
by Salvator Rofa. The fituation of this manfion-houfe, the 
park, and the water are very agreeable; and the plantations 
around are rich, and finely cultivated. 

At Narford, near Swaffham, is a fine feat of Price Fountain, 
F fq. which was built and furnifhed by the late Sir Andrew 
Fountain. The houfe is a good one, but not the object of 
view fo much as the curiofities it contains; amongft which no- 
thing is fo ftriking as the cabinet of earthen ware, done after the 
defigns of Raphael: there is a great quantity of it, and all ex- 
tremely fine. The colle&tion of urns, vafes, fphinxes, and 
other antiquities, is a very good one. Here-is alfo a {mall 
modern fleeping Venus in white marble, by Delveau; which 
in female foftnefs and delicacy is exceedingly beautiful. ‘The 
bronzes are very fine, and the collection of pictures is a very 
capital one by the talian matters. 

At Snet/ham, Nicholas Styleman, Efg. has a very pleafant 
feat, the gardens and plantations of which are laid out with 
much tafte and elegance, At Walfingham, where was formerly 
the abbey, is the feat of Lee Warner, Efq. Near Aylefham, 
is Blickling, a feat of the Earl of Buckinghamfhire ; at Wol- 
terton, isa feat of Lord Walpole; a few miles to the left. of 
which is Adelton Conftable, a feat of Sir Jacob Aftley, Bart. 
And near Cromer is Felbrigg, a feat of the Wyndhams. Two 
miles from Norwich is Bzxley, a feat of the Earl of Rofeberry ; 
and three miles from Windham is Kimbly Hail, the al of Sir 
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Armine Wodehoufe, Bart. But the moft remarkable and mag- 
nificent feats in this county, are Houghton-Hall, and Holkam, 
of both which we fhall now givea particular account, 


HOUGHTON-HALL. 


This fplendid edifice is the feat of the Earl of Orford, and 
was built by the famous Sir Robert Walpole. It is fituated 
about five miles from Fakenham. At the firft appfoach.to this... _ 
noble manfion, feveral very magnificent plantations prefen the eS 
felves to the view, which furround it every way. Inthe roadfrom — 
Syderftone, they appear to the greateft advantage: they are feen - 
to agreat extent, with openings left judicioufly in many places, es 32 
to let in the view of more diftant woods, - 

In the houfe you firft enter the Ha/l, which is a very noble 
room, a cube of 40 feet, with a ftone gallery round three fides. 
The cieling and the frieze of boys are executed by Alteri. The 
bafs reliefs over the chimney and doors are from the antique, 
The figures over the great door, and the boys over the lefler 
doors are by Ryfbrack. In the frieze are the bas-reliefs of Sir 
Robert Walpole and Catharine his firft lady, and of Robert 
Lord Walpole their elder fon, and Margaret Rolle his wife. ——— 
Over the chimney is a buft of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Or- 
ford, by Rysbrack. Before a nich, over againft the cimney, is 
the Laocvon, a fine caft in bronze, by Girardon, bought by 
Lord Walpole at Paris, On the tables are the Tiber and fthe 
Nile in bronze, from the antiques in the capitol at Rome. Two 
yafes in bronze, from the antiques in the Villasof Medici and 
Borghefeat Rome. The buft of a woman; the buft of a Ro- 
man Emprefs ; and Marcus Aurelius; all antiques. Trajan; 
Septimus Severus ; Commodus ; and a young Hercules; all 
antiques. Baccio Bandinelli, by himfelf; Fauftina Senior ; 
and a young Commodus; both antiques. Here are alfo heads of 
Homer and Hefiod, the emperor Hadrian, and two others. 

The Saloon is 40 feet long, 40 feet high, and 30 wide ; the 
hanging is crimfon coloured velvet; the cieling painted by 
Kent, who defjgned all the ornaments throughout the houfe, 
The chimney-piece is of black and gold marble, of which too 
are the tables. In the pediment of the chimney, ftands a {mall 
antique buft of a Venus : and over the garden door is a large 
antique kuft. On the great table is an exceeding fine bronze 
of a Man and Woman, by John Boulogne. On the other 
tables are two vafes of oriental Alabafter. “Over the chimney 
is Chrift baptized by St, John, a moft capital pidiure of Albano, 
Here. are alfo the following fine paintings; The ftoning of St. 

Stephen, : 
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Stephen, a capital picture of Le Sceur; it contains rg figures, 
and is remarkable for expreffing a moft mafterly variety of grief. 
The Holy Family, a moft celebrated pi€ture of Vandyke : the 
chief part of it isa dance of Boy-Angels, which are painted 
in the higheft manner; Mary Magdalen wafhing Chrift’s feet ; 
a capital picture of Rubens, finifhed in the higheft manner, and 
finely preferved : there are in this piece fourteen figures as large 
as life. The holy family by Titian, and another by Cantarini. 
Simeon and the child ; a very fine picture by Guido. The Vir- 
gin with the child afleep in her arms, by Auguftine Caracci. 
An old woman giving a boy cherries, by Titian; the bay is a 
portrait of this great painter’s own fon, and the old woman of 
his nurfe. Dezedalus and Icarus, by Le Brun, and feveral other 
pieces by eminent matters. 

In the Supping Parlour is the battle of Conftantine and Max- 
entius, a copy, by.JulioRomano, of the famous picture in the 
Vatican, which he executed after a defign of Raphael. Here 
is alfo a portrait of Sir Robert Walpole, when fecretary at war 
to Queen Anne, by Jervais, another of his brother Horace Wal- 
pole, by Richardfon, and feveral other portraits of perfons of the 
fame family. 

In the Hunting Hall is Sufanna and the two elders, by Ru- 
bens, and a hunting piece by Wooton, in which Sir Robert 
Walpole is introduced drefled in green, in company with Colo- 
nel Churchill, and another gentleman. In the Coffee Room, 
over the chimney, is a landfcape, with figures dancing, by Swa- 
nivelt; Jupiter and Europa, after Guido, by Pietro da Pictris ; 
Galatea, by Zemeni; and a portrait of Horace Walpole, un- 
cle to Sir Robert. 

Returning through the arcade, you afcend the great ftaircafe, 
which is painted in Chiaro Obfcuro by Kent. In the middle 
four Doric pillars rife and fupport a fine caft in bronze of the Gla- 
diator, by John Boulogne, which was a prefent to Sir Robert, 
from Thomas Earl of Pembroke. 

The Common Parlour is thirty feetlong, by twenty-one broad, 
Over the chimney is fome fine pear-tree carving, by Gibbons, 
and in the middle of it hangs a portrait of him by Sir Ged- 
frey Kneller. Itis a mafter-piece, and equal to any of Van- 
dyke. Here is alfo an exceeding fine fketch of King William, 
by Sir Godfrey, for the large equeftrian pi€ture which he after- 
wards executed very ill at Hampton Court, and with feveral al- 
terations ; and another of King George I, a companion to the 
former, but finifhed ; the figure by the fame artift, which he took 
from the King at Guildford horfe-race ; the horfe is new painted 
by Wooton. And among other fine pictures in this room 
ate the following: Venus bathing, and Cupids with a car, in 
a landf{cape, by Andrea Sacchi, A cook’s fhop, by ‘Teniers: 

it 
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it is in his very beft manner, There are feveral figures, in 
particular his own, in a hawking. habit, with fpawiels ; and in 
the middle an old blind fifherman, finely painted. Another 
cook’s-fhop, by Martin de Yos, who was Snyders’s matter, 
and in this picture has excelled any thing done by his {cholar ; 
itis as large as nature. A Bacchanalian, by Rubens; and the 
Nativity, by Carlo Cignani. Sir Thomas Grefham,. the 
founder of Grefham College, by Antonio More. Erafmus, 
by Hans Holbein, a. half length fmaller than .the life. Francis 
Halls, Sir Godfrey Kneller’s mafter, a head by himfelf. The 
fchool of Athens, a copy of Raphael’s fine pi¢ture inthe Va- 
tican. Rembrandt’s wife, a half length, by Rembrandt ; and 
Rubens’s wife, a head, by Rubens. A head of Inigo Jones, 
by Vandyke: and another of Mr. Locke, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 

The Library is 21 feet and half, by 22 feet and half. Over 
the chimney is a whole length, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, of King 
George I. in his coronation robes : itis the only picture for which 
he ever fatin England. The Little Bed-chamber is all-wain{cot- 
ted with mahogany, andthe bed, which is of painted taffcta, 
ftands in an alcove of the fame wood. Over the chimney is an 
extreme good portrait, by Dahl, of Catharine Shorter, firft wife 
of Sir Robert Walpole. On the other fide is a portrait of Ma- 
ria Skerret, fecond wife to Sir Robert Walpole. 

‘The Blue Damafk Bed-chamber is of the fame dimenfions with 
the library, aud is hung with tapeftry. .Over.the chimney is a 
whole length, by Vanloo, of Sir Robert Walpole, drefled in 
the robes of the order of the garter. In the Drawing Room 
is a picture of the judgment of Paris, by Luca Jordano; King 
Charles I. a whole length, in armour, his Queen Henrietta, and 
Archbifhop Laud, all by Vandyke, with feveral other portraits, 
all by the fame mafter; Robert Lord Walpole, eldeft fon to 
Sir Robert Walpole, by Catharine his firft wife, a head in 
crayons, by Rofalba; Edward Walpole, his fecond fon ; and 
Horace Walpole, third fon to Sir Robert ; all by the fame 
artift. 

The Garlo Marat Room is fo called, from its being covered 
with pictures by that mafter. The hangings are grecn velvet, 
the table of Lapis Lazuli; at each end are two fconces of 
maffive filver. Among other pieces of Carlo Maratti in this 
room are the following: Over the chimney, Clement the 
Ninth, of the Rofpigliofi family : this isa mof admirable por- 
trait, and was bought by Jervas the painter, out of the Arnaldi 
palace at Florence, where are the remains of the great Paluvi- 
cini Colle&tion, from whence Sir Robert boughe teveral of his 
pictures. The judgment of Paris, executed by this painter when 

he 
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he was eighty-three years old. Galatea fitting with Acis, ‘Tis 
tons and Cupids. The Virgin teaching Jefus to read. St: 
Cecilia with four Angels, playing on mufical inftruments. 
Thefe two laft are moft perfeet 

ti’s beft, and moft finifhed manner, and were in the Pallavici- 
ni Colleétion, The Affumption of the Virgin. ‘The marriage 
of St Catharine ;' and two faints worfhipping the Virgin in the 
clouds, 

In the Velvet Bed-chamber, the bed is of green velvet, richly 
embroidered, and laced with gold ; the ornaments defigned by 
Kent ; the hangings are tapeftry, reprefénting the loves of Venus 
and Adonis, after Albano. The fubje€t of one of the pictures 
with which this room is adorned, is Alexander adorning the 
tomb of Achilles, by Le Mer. ‘The head of Alexander is ta- 
ken from his medals, and the figures are in the true antique tafte. 

The Dreffing Room is hung with very fine gold lapel, _after 
pictures ef Vandyke. There até whole length. portraits of 
James I. Queen Anne his wife, daughter to Frederick the 
fecond King of Denmark, brother to Queén Annes; they have 
fine borders of boys, with feftoons, and éval pictures of the 
children of the royal family. At the upper end of the room 
is a glafs cafe filled with a large quantity of filver philegree, 
which belonged to Catherine Lady Walpole. Over the chim- 
ney is the confulting the Sibyliné Oracles, a fine pidture by Le 
Mer. ny 

In the Embroidered Bed-chamber, the bed is of the fineft Italian 
needle-work. Over the chimney is the holy family, large as life, 
by Nicholas Pouffin. It is one of the moft capital pictures in 
this collection, the airs of the heads, and the draperies ate in 
the fine tafte of Raphael, and the antique. age 

The Cabinet is 21 feetand half, by 22 and half, and is hung 
with green velvet. Over the chimney is a celebrated picture of 
Rubens’s wife, by Vandyke : it was fitted for a pannel in her 
own clofet in Rubens’s houfe. She is in a black fattin with a hat 
on, awhole length; the hands and the drapery ate remarkably 
good. Here is alfo a painting of Rubens’s family, by Jordaens 
of Antwerp. Rubensis reprefented playing on a lute, his firft 
wife is fitting with one of her children on her lap, and two 
others before her: there are feveral other ess and 
Genii in the air. Among the other pictures in this room are 
the following : The judgment of Paris, by Andrea Schiavone. 
Chrift appearing to Mary in the garden, an exceeding fine pic- 
ture by Pietro da Cortona. Chrift laid in the fepulchre, one 
of the fineft pictures that Parmegiano ever. painted, and fot 
which there is a tradition, that he was knighted by a Duke of 
Parma. ‘There are eleven figures init, and the. expreffion, 

2 drawing, 
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drawing, colouring, perfpeétive, and chiarofcuro, are as fine 
as poffible. The figure of Jofeph of Arimathea, is Parmegi- 
ano’s own portrait. The adoration of the Magi, by Velvet 
Brughel; in which are a multitude of little figures, all finifhed 
with the greateft Dutch exactnefs, A naked Venus fleeping, 
a moft perfect figure, by Anmibal Caracci; the contours and 
the colouring are exceflively fine. Edward the VI. an origi- 
nal {mall whole Jength, by Hans Holbein. Baththeba bring- 
ing Abifhag to David, an exceedingly high finifhed picture in 
varnifh, by Vanderwerff. 

The Marble Parlour is fo called, becaufe one entire fide of 
the room is marble, with alcoves for fide boards, fupported 
with columns of Plymouth ma:ble. Over the chimpey is a fine 
picture of alto relievo in ftatuary marble, after the antique, by 
Ryfbrack, and_ before one of the tables, a large granite ciftern. 
Among the pictures here are, the Afcenfion, by Paul Veronefe, 
and the Apoftles after the Afcenfion, by the fame artift. A 
portrait of Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby, and another of Sir 
Thomas Wharton, both by Vandyke. 

‘Fhe Gallery is 73 feet long, by 21 feet high; the middle 
rifes three feet higher, with windows all round. The cieling 
is 3 defign of Serlio’s, in the inner library of St. Mark’s at 
Venice, and was brought from thence by Mr. Horace Wal- 
pole, junior: the frieze is taken from the Sybils temple at 
Tivch There.are two chimnies, and the whole room is bung 
_with Norwich damafk. It was defigned originally for a green- 
houfe ; bat on Sir Robert Walpole’s refigning his employments 
in 1742, it was fitted up for his pictures, which had hung in 
his houfe in Downing ftreet.. Over the fartheft chimney is a 
very capital pidure of the Doétors of the Church: they are 
confulting on the immaculatenefs of the Virgin, who is above 
in the clouds. In this picture, which is by Guido in his bright- 
eft manner, and perfectly preferved, there are fix old men as 
Jarge as life; and the expreffion, drawing, defign, and colour- 
ing, are wonderfully fine. Over the chimney is the Pro- 
digal Son, finely executed by Salvator Rofa. Here are alfo, 
among other pictures, the following: Meleager and Atalanta, 
a Cartoon, by Rubens, larger than life. It being defigned for 
tapeftry, all the weapons are in the left hand of the figures. 
Marcus Curtius leaping into the gulph, an exceeding fine 
picture by Mola. ‘There are a great number of figures in this 
piece, fine attitudes, and great expreffions of paffion. Hora- 
aius Cocles dc fending the bridge; companion to the preceding. 
A lionefs and two lions, by Rubens. An old woman fitting in 
a chair, a portrait, three quarers, by the fame mafter. An 
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uferer and his wife, by Quintin Matfis, the blackfmith of An- 
twerp. This picture is finifhed with the greateft labour and 
exaCtnefs iniaginable, and was painted for a family in France ; 
it differs very little from one at Windfor, which he executed 
for Charles I.  Job’s friends bringing him prefents, a fine 
pixture by Guido. Dives and Lazarus, by Paul Veronefe, ‘The 
expofition of Cyrus, by Caftiglione ; a very capital picture. 
Abraham’s facrifice of aac, by Rembrandt. The adoration 
of the fhepherds, a moft capital and perfect piCture of Guido. 
‘The continence of Scipio, and Mofes ftriking the rock, both 
by Nicholas Pouffin. “he Laft Supper by Raphael. A Seaport, a 
fine pidure by Claude Lorraine. A feacalm by the fame 
matter, a very pleafing and agreeable pifture. ‘The Joconda, 
a fmith’s wife, reckoned the handfomeft woman of her time, 
and who was miftrefs to Francis I. King of France; painted by 
Leonardo da Vinci. The Eagle and Ganymede, by Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti. The virgin and child, a moft beautiful, 
bright, and capital picture, by Dominichino ; bought out of the 
Zambeccari palace at Bologna, by Mr. Horace Walpole, jun. 
The Salutation, an highly finifhed picture, by Albano. 

We have been more particular in our account of this col- 
leftion of pitures, becaufe it is unqueftionably the firft in Eng- 
land, after the royal one. All the rooms at Houghton are fitted 
up in the moft magnificent ftile. ‘The houfe is a noble edifice, 
and built in general in the Ionic order ; and the gardens are laid 
out with the greateft judgment, 
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This is the celebrated feat of the countefs of Leicefter, and 
is fituated about two miles from Welles. It was built by the 
late Earl of Leicefter, and is amoft noble manfion. It appears 
the moft magnificent when approached on the fouth-fide. The 
firft objets that prefent themfelves that way are a few fmall 
clumps of trees, which fketch out the way to the triumphal 
arch, under which the road runs. This ftructure is in a beauti- 
ful tafte, and finifhed in an elegant manner: it is extremely 
light, and the white flint ruftics have a fine effet. A narrow 
plantation on each fide a broad vifto, leads from hence to the 
obelifk, a mile and a-half. At the bottom of the hill on which 
the obelifk ftands, are the two porters lodges, fmall, but very 
neat ftru€tures. Rifing with the hill, you approach the obelifk, 
through a very fine plantation; and nothing can be attended 
with a better effe&t, than the viftos opening at once. There 
are eight. 1. To the fouth front of the houfe. 2. To a 
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kam church, on the top of a fteep hill, covered with wood ; 
a moft beautiful object. 3. To the village of Welles, a parcel of 
fcattered houfes appearing in the wood. 4. T’o the triumphal 
arch. The reft of the viftos are to diftant plantations. 

The houfe may be faid to confift of five quadrangles, the cen- 
ter, and the four wings: not that they are fquares, but the termi 
is ufed to convey a general idea. Each of the two fronts prefent 
a center and two wings. That on the fouth, and the grand ap- 
proach, is as beautiful, light, and elegant a building, as can be 
viewed. ‘The portico is ina fine taite, and the Corinthian pil 
lars beautifully proportioned. ‘This central front is diftinguifhed 
by lightnefs, elegance, and proportion. ‘The fouth front con- 
fits of one row of Venetian windows, over another of common 
fafhes in the rufticks. 

You enter what is called the great Hall, which is acube of 
48 feet, in which are eighteen very Jarge and magnificent Co- 
rinthian pillars. The hall is entirely of Derbyfhire marble. 
The Saloon is 42. feet by 27, and is hung with ctimfon caffoy : 
the pier glafles are {mall on account of the narrownefs of the 
picrs, each againft a pillar of the portico, but in a very 
elegant tafte. The rooms to the left of the faloon are, 
firft, a drawing-room 33 by 22, hung with crimfon caffoy 5 
the pier glafles are very large and exceedingly elegant; and 
the agate tables beautiful beyond defcription. From thencé 
you enter the Landfcape Room, which is a dreffing-room to 
the ftate bed-chamber ; it is 24 by 22, hung with crimfon da- 
mafk ; a paflage-room leads to the anti-room to the chapel, 
and then into the ftate gallery. The walls are of Derbyfhire 
marble; the altar, and all the decorations in a very fine tafte. 
Returning to the Landfcape Room, you pafs into the State Bed- 
chamber, 30 by 24, which is fitted up in a moft elegant tufte: 
It is hung with tapeltry. The bed is a cut velvet, upon 
a white fattin ground, and as it appears in common, is a very 
handfome gilt {ettee, under a canopy of ftate ; the defign of this 
bed is extremely fine. The chimney piece is remarkably 
beautiful; on which are pelicans in white marble. The next 
apartment is Lady Leicefter’s, confifting of a bed chamber, 
dreffing-room, clofet with books, and a finaller one, The 
bed-chamber 24. by 22, purple damafk, French chairs of vel- 
vet tapeftry ; the chimney-piece a baflo relievo of whte marble, 
finely polifhed. The dreffing-room 28 by 44, hung with blue 
damafk. On the other fide, you enter from the Saluon, another 
drawing-room, 33 by 22, hung with crimfon coloured velvet, 
The glafles, tables, and chimney pieces, are well worthy of 
attention. From this room you enter the ftatue gallery, which 
is extremely beautiful ; the dimenfions are tothe cye proportion 
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itfelf. It confifts of a middle part, 70 feet by 22, and. at caclr 
end an octagon of 22, open to the center by an arch ; in one are 
compartments with books, and in the other ftatues:. “Thofe in the 
principal part of the gallery ftand in niches in the wall, along one 
fide of the room, on each fide the chimney-piece. Among o- 
thers, the flatue of Diana, is extremely fine, and the arms ini- 
mitably turned. The Venus in wet drapery is likewife exquifite ; 
nothing can exceed the manner in which the form of the limbs 
is feen through the cloathing. 

The entrance from the drawing-room is into one oCtagon, and 
out of the other is the door into the dining-room, a cube of 28 
feet, with a large recefs for the fide-board, and two chimney- 
pieces; one fow, pigs, and wolf, the other a bear and bee-hives, 
finely done in white marble. Returning into the ftatue-gallery, 
one o€tagon leads into the ftrangers wing, and the other to the 
Earl’s apartment ; confifting of, 1. The anti-room. 2. His lora- 
fhip’ dreffing-room. 3. The library, which is 50 by 21, and is 
exceedingly elegant. 4. Her ladyfhip’s dreffing-room. 5. Ihe 
bed-chamber. 6. A clofet with books. The roomsare about 
22 by 20. The ftrangers wing confifts of an anti-chamber, 
three dreffing-rooms, three bed-chambers, and a clofet, with 
books, The fitting up of the whole houfe is in the moft beauti- 

ful tafte, the Venetian windows uncommonly fine, ornamented 

with magnificent pillars, and a profufion of gilding. But 
Holkam is not only remarkable for its magnificence, but for its 
uncommon convenience, and the judicious difpofition of the 
apartments; it being admirably adapted tothe Englifh way of 
living, and ready to be applied to the grand or the comfortable 
{tile of life. 

Among the paintings at Holkam are, Jofeph and Potiphar’s 
wife, finely executed by Cignani; a portrait of the Duke of 
Aremberg, by, Vandyke; Perfeus and Andromeda, and the 
continence of Scipio, by Gieufeppi Chirera; Jofeph and Poti- 
phar’s wife, by Guido; the flight into Egypt, by Rubens; 
Venus, by Titian; Lot and his two d:uzhters, and Abraham 
and Ifaac, both by Dominichino ; Judith and Holofernes, Apollo 
and Daphne, Magdalen and Angel, a Madonna reading, and 
a landfcape, by Carlo Maratti; two views of a ftorm, both 
exceedingly fine by Vernet; Pegafus, Argus, Apollo keeping 
fheep, and fevera!l other pieces, by Claude Lorraine; Poly- 
pheme and Galatea, by Annibal Carrache; Madonna and 
child, and holy family, both by Raphael; Mary Magdalen 
wafhing our Saviour’s fect, by Paul Veronefe; ani Chriit car- 
ryiny the crofs, by Baflan. 

The object moft ftriking on the north fide of the park at 


Holkam, is the lake, which is gi grea: eate.t, and exceedingly — 


beautiful ; 
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beautiful ; the fhore is a very bold one, all covered with wood 
toa great height, and on the top ftands the church. ‘The plan- 
tations in general are fketched with great tafte : in the number 
of acres many exceed them ; but they appear to various points 
of view, infinitely more confiderable than they real y are. 
At the north entrance into the park, they fhew prodigioufly 
grand ; you look full upon the houfe with a very noble back 
ground of wood ; the obclifk juft above the center; with an 
extent of plantation on each fide, that renders the view really 
magnificent, Nothing can be more beautiful than that from 
the church; the houfe appears in the mid{t of an amphitheatre 
of wood, the plantations rifing one above another. Another 
fine point of view is the vale on the eaft fide of the park. The 
north plantation ftretches away to the right, with valt mag- 
nificence, and the fouth woods to the left, and joining in the 
front, which is an extent of plantation that has a noble ef- 
fect. | 
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This county is bounded on the eaft by the German ocean ; 
on the weft by Cambridgefhire ; on the fouth by Effex ; and 
on the north by Norfolk. It is about 45 miles in length, 20 
in breadth, and 140 in circumference ; containing 28 market- 
towns, 575 parifhes, about 1500 villages, and gg5000 acres, 
The moft general divifion of this county is into two parts 5 
the firft, called the Franchife, or liberty of St. Edmund, coni- 
prehends the weftern part:of the county; and the feconJ, 
called the Geldable Land, contains the eaftern part ; and each 
part furnifhes a diftinét grand jury at the county afiizes. There 
are two other general divifions of this county into High Suffolk 
and Low Suffolk; and it is farther divided into twenty two 
hundreds. It lies inthe province of Canterbury, and d:ccefe of 
Norwich. 

The air of this county is pure, pleafant, and healthy, even 
mear the fea fhore, becaufe the beach being generally fandy and 
fhelly, fhoots off the fea, and prevents ftagnating water and 
ftinking mud. The foil of the county of Suffolk is different 
in different parts of it: the eaftern parts bordering on the fea, 
are fandy, and full of heaths, but yield abundance of rye, peus, 
and hemp, and feed vait flocks of fheep. “Ihe middle part of 
the county, which is called High Suffolk, or tte Wordlands, 
confifts chiefly. of a rich deep clay and marle, and produces 
wood, and good pafture that feeds great numbers of cattle; the 
parts bordering on Eilex and Cambridge, likewife afford ex- 
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cellent pafture, and abound with corn, all except a {mall trac 
towards Newmarket, in Cambridgefhire, which is for the moft 
part a green heath. It is faid that the feeding cattle and fheep 
on turnips, was firft practifed in Suffolk. The milk of this 
county is reckoned the beft in England ; and it has been long 
obferved, thet the Suffolk cheefe is greatly impoverifhed to 
enrich the Suffolk butter. It is however found, that the cheefe 
of this county is very proper for long voyages, being preferved 
by its drynefs ; but the butter that is made here in great 
quantities, and fent to all parts of England, is not to be equalled 
in any part of the kingdom. It is obferved, that more turkies 
are bred in this county, and that part of Norfolk which borders 
upon it, than in all the reft of England; London and all the 
counties round it being chiefly fupplied with turkies from hence. 
Fuel is very plentiful in this county ; High Suffolk affording 
wood in great abundance, and Low Suffolk, or that part of the 
county which runs along the fea fide, being conftantly fupplied 
with coals from Newcaftle. The principal manuf-ctures are 
woollen and linen cloths. 

This county is well watered with feveral rivers, the princi- 
pal of which are the Leffer Oufe, the Waveney, the Stour, 
the Deben, the Orwel, the Ald, and the Birth. The Deben 
rifes near Mendelfham, and running fouth-eaft. and paffing by 
Debenham, and Woodbridge, falls into the German fea ele- 
ven miles fouth-eaft of Woodbridge. The river Orwell, ot 
Gipping, rifes not far from Mendelfham, and running fouth- 
eaft, and almoft parallel to the Deben, pafles by Ipfwich, to 
which it is navigable by great fhips, and at the diftance of ten 
miles from which, it difcharges itfelf into the German Ocean, _ 
together with the Stour, both rivers forming one large mouth 
or eftuary. The Orwell does not flow much higher than 
Ipfwich, but there the tide generally rifes twelve feet, though at 
Jow water the harbour is almoft dry. ‘The river Ald rifes near 
Framlingham, and running fouth-eaft, and pafling by Aldbo- 
rough and Orford, falls into the German fea a few miles from 
Ortord. The Blith rifes near Halefworth, and running almoft 
directly eaftward, falls into the German fea at Southwold. 
Other lefs confiderable rivers of this county are the Ore, the 
Berdon, and the Bourn or Lark. 
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IpswiCH is a neat, well-built, populous town, at the dif- 
tance of 69 miles from London. It is abouta mile in lengthy. 
and fomewhat more in breadth, forming a kind of half-moon 
on the bank of the river Orwel, over which it has.a geod 
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bridge of ftone. It is a corporation : its chief manufactures are 
linen and woollen. ‘There aie twelve parifh churches here, 
befides two chapels, and meeting-houfes. Here isa free-fchool, 
with a good library, and three charity-fchools, in two of whieh 
are feventy boys, and in the third forty girls. Here is alfoa 
work-houfe, and two hofpitals,. one for lunati¢ks, called Chrift’s 
Hofpital, and the other for poor old men and woman, founded by 
Mr. Henry Tooley in 1556, befides feveral alms-houfes. But 
the moft diftinguifhed charity fet on foot here, and continued 
throughout the county, for the relief of widows and orphans 
of poor deceafed clergymen, was begun in 1704, which rofe 
from a fubfcription of fix pounds for the firtt year, to three 
hundred and twelve pounds in the year 1740, and for 37 years 
the whole amounted to 44161. gs. 6d. Chrift-church, one 
of the fix or feven religious houfes formerly in this town, has 
been converted to a manfion-houfe, where is a fine park and 
bewling-green. Another of them is a court of judicature, 
where the quarter feffions is held for Ipfwich divifion, and part 
of it isa goal. An ingenious traveller compared the fituation 
of this town to that of Rome, with a rifing Brann’ on the en- 
trance at the left hand, anda river on the right, feparating it 
from the fuburbs, as the Tyber does Rome from St. Peter’s 
The town he compares to a noble old houfe, which has food 
a long time untenanted, and out of repair; but it is much 
improved of late, A college begun by Cardinal Wolfey, on 
the ruins of a fmall college of Black-canons, though leit un- 
finifhed by him, ftill bears his name. “The town enjoys feveral 
confiderable privilges, as the pafling fines and recoveries, 
trying criminal and capital caufes, and even thofe of the town, 
among themfelves, appointing the affize of bread, wine, beer, 
&c. The country round Ipfwich is chiefly applied to the pro- 
duction of corn, confiderable quantities of which are fhipped 
off for London, and fometimes for Holland. ‘This county like- 
wife has an inexhaultible ftore of timber, of which the inhabi- 
tants fend large quantities tothe King’s yard at Chatham, often 
running it over from the mouth of the river at Harwich in one 
tide. 

Ipfwich has a convenient quay and cuftom-houfe, but the 
harbour was formerly much more commodious than it is now, 
for which reafon the number of its fhips, as well as its trade by 
fea, has of late years much decayed. Many of the houfes in 
this town are built in the antique fafhion, but there are more 
genteel people live here than in any other town in the county, 
except Edmundfbury ; and this is thought to be one of the 
beft places in England, for families to refide in that have but 
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fmall incomes, on account of eafy houfe rent, good company, 
and plenty of all forts of provifions. 

St. Epmunn’s Bury, which is 72 miles from Londen, was 
orginally called St. Edmund’s Burgh, from an abbey founded 
here in honour of St. Edmund, King of the Eaft Angles, wno 
was not only crowned, but buried in this place, after being mur- 
dered by the Danes about the year 1012. This abbey was reck- 
oned one of the largeft and richeft in the world. Before the dif- 
folution of the monafteries, there were five hofpitals here, one 
college, and above forty churches and chapels, moft of them 
well endowed. Here was a mint inthe reigns of King Edward 
be and Jf. and in that of John; and this place has been famous 
for feveral parliaments or national affemblies, which have been 
hold bere. 

‘This town, with its fuburbs, extends in length, from north 
to fouth, one mile and an half; it is a mile and a quarter broad, 
and three miles in circumference, It is walled in, and has five 
gates; one of which, the Abbey-gate, is ftill a fine monument 
of that fuperb building. It is divided into five wards, and con- 
tains thirty-four flreets, which are all ftraight, fpacious, well 
paved, and generally cut one another at right angles. “This 
place is called the Montpelier of England, for the goodnefs of 
is air, the beautiful rife of the town, and its open and extenfive 
profpc&, The siver Bourn, or Larke, on which the town is 
fituated, is navigable from Lynn to Farnham. Angel hill, 
where the fairs are kept, and where is an handfome fpacious 
plain, is much reforted to by people of fafhion in this neighbour- 
hood, efpecially during the time of the fairs, one of which is as 
great a fair as almoft any in England. It begins on St. Mat- 
thew’s day, and lafts a fortnight, during which time all manner 
of public diverfions are exhibited. 

BECCLES is 108 miles from London, and is a clean well- 
built town, paved, and agreeably fituated by the river Wave- 
ney. Here isa noble church and fteeple, and two free-{chools, 
well endowed ; one of which is a grammar-fchool, with ten 
fcholarthips' for: Emanuel college in Cambridge, appropri- 
ated by Sir James Leman, in the reign of King James the 
YF {Ps 

FR AMLINGHAM is a name of Saxon original, and fignifies 
an habitation of firangers. \t is 87 miles from London, and is 
a large antient town, pleafantly fituated, though but indiffe- 
rently built, upon a clay hill, in a fruitful foil, and healthy 
air. Its greateft ornament is its church, a large edifice of 

lack flint, with a fteeple 100 fect high. The caftle here is a 
moft remarkable piece of antiquity, being fuppofed to have 


been built by fome of the firft kings of the Eaft Angles. It 
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_-was.a large beautiful fabrick, and very ftrong both by art and 
nature; the. area within the walls now ftanding being about 
an acre and a rood of land, the walls 44 feet high, and’8 thick, 
with thirteen towers fourteen feet above them. Hither the 
princefs, afterwards Queen Mary, retired, when,Lady Jane, her 
fifter, and fhe, were competitors for the crown. 

SupsBury is 56 miles fron London, and is an ancient, cor- 
poration, which has fent members to parliament ever fince the 
_ reign of Edward the Fourth. This town ftands upon the bank 
of the river Sour, by which it is almoft furrounded, and over 
which it has an handfome bridge. Here are three large hand- 
fome churches, and the town carries on a good trade in fays and 
ferges. 

i eee is 76 miles from London, and is fituated 
upon the weft bank of the river Deben. Its extent is about 
half a mile every way, and the chief ftreets are well. built and 
paved. Herejis a fine church, with a good grammar-{chool, 
_ and an.alms-houfe, founded in 1587, by Thomas Seckford, mafter 
of the requetts, for thirteen poor men, and three women. 
Here is a market. place, in the middle of which is a handfome 
. faire-hall, where the quarter feffions are held for the diftri@ of 
this county, called the liberty of St. Etheldred and Audrey, 
_ and under the fhire: hall is a corn crofs. The siver is navigable 
hither by fhips of cenfiderable burthen, and this town has 
four or five docks, for building fhips with commodious quays 
. and «warchoufes.. It carries on a. good trade to London, New- 
caftle upon Tyne, and Holland, in butter, cheefe, falt, and 
plank 3 and the Woodbridge pinks and hoys.go to and from 
~ London once every week. ‘ ; 
_ . ALDBOROUGH is 93 miles from London, and is pleafantly 
_ fituated in the valley of Slaughden, having the fea.on the eaft, 
andthe river Ald on the fouth+weft. It has two ftreets about 
a mile long, and has a good quay, on which are convenient 
ware-houfes and fifh houfes, for drying fith, efpecially fprats, 
. foals and lobfters, which, together with the corn which the in- 
- habitants. tranfport, and the coals they trade for to Newcaftle, 
is the chief employment of their fhipping. Here,is an hand- 
_ fome church, ona hill to,the weft of the town. 
OrForD derives it name from a ford over the river Ore, 
, near themouth of whichit ftands, Jt is $8 miles diftant from 
. London, was incorporated by King Henry the Third, and is 
. governed by a,mayor, eighteea porumen, twelve chief burgefles, 
, @ recorder, a, town-clerk, and two ferjeants at.mace. It was 
_once a. large,populous town, with,a,cattle, of which there are 
~ ftill fome towers remaining, that ferve as land marks to veffels 
at fea. Here isa church; andon apromontory not far from 
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the town, called Orfordnefs, there is alighthoufe, forthe di- 
rection of feamen failing near the coafts; and this promontory 
is a great fhelter to fhips when a north eaft wind blows hard 
upon the fhore. Orford formerly had a good harbour, but the 
fea has withdrawn from it many years, andthe place has pro- 
portionably decayed. 

Eye is a fmall town, at the diftance of 90 miles from 
London, and ftands in what is called an ifland, becaufe almoft 
furrounded by a brook. Here is a large handfomechurch. ‘The 
chief manufacture of this place is bone-lace. 

DuNWICH is 99 miles from London, and is one of the 
moft ancient towns in.the county. In the year 1630, it was 
an epifcopal fee, but was afterwards divided into two fees, viz. 
one here, the other at North-Elmham; ‘but William the Nor- 
man transferred them firft to Thetford, then to Norwich. 
From the coins that have been found here, it is fuppofed to 
have been a Roman ftation; and a tradition is mentioned by 
Sir Henry Spelman, that there was once here fifty-two churches 
and monafteries ; but the fea has fwallowed up all the churches, 
except All Saints. It appears, however, that in the fixteenth 
century it was a populous place, and had a mint. The free 
burgefles gave King John 300 marks of filver for his charter, 
befides ten falcons, and five ger-falcons ; and they alfo gave him 
200 marks, and five hundred eels for his grant of wrecks, It is 
governed by two bailiffs, and has fent burgefles to parliament 
from the earlieft times; but now it is a very inconfiderable 

lace. 
if BitsTon is 67 miles from London; here is a good church, 
and a woollen manufactory. 

BuDDESDALE is 87 miles from London, and is a thorough- 
fare in the road from London to Yarmouth. Here is a frees 
fchool, which was founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Sir Nicholas Bacon, and endowed with feveral fcholarfhips 
for ftudents at-Cambridge. ee . 

BuncGay is 107 miles from London, ands fituated upon the 
river Waveney, which furroynds it, and is navigable hither 
from Yarmouth by barges. A very extenfive trade is carried 
on here, and the town is muth frequented by many capital 


dealérs from Yarmouth, and other parts of Norfolk. Here — 
are two churches, one of which, Wedicated to St. Mary, is a — 
noble Gothic ‘ftructure ; and near it are the ruins of an antient — 


priory, for monks of the Benedictine order, which was founded ~ 
in the reign of King Henry II. Here are alfo the remains of a ° 


very {trong caftle, which was built by the family of the Bigods, 
Earls of Norfolk. oe amo) FE 
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CLARE ftands upon the river Stour, at the diftance of 55 
miles from London. Here is a fine large church, the ruins of 
a caftle and monaltery, and a manufactory of fays. 

DEBENHAM takes its name from the river Deben, which 
runs by it. It is 83 miles from London, and is fituated on a 
rifing ground. 

Hap ey is 63 miles from London; it is a pretty large po- 
pulous town, fituated in a bottom; its markets are commonly 
well {tored with provifions ; and it is of fume note for its ma- 
nufactory of woollen cloth. The greateft ornament of the 
town is the church, which is an handfome ftructure, with a fpire 
and is a peculiar of Canterbury. 

HAVERILL is §5 miles from London, and ‘is at prefent of 
little note, bu¢ was formerly a more confiderable place. . 

HaLesworrTH is 101 miles from London, and is an ancient 
populous town, with a very neat church, and a charity- 
fchool. Its market is famous for great quantities of linen yarn, 
which is fpun in this town and neighbourhood, and bought up 
here. 

Ixwortu is 78 miles from London, and ftands in the road 
between London and Yarmouth. ; 

LowesTorF is 117 miles from London, and is a little 
ftrazgling town, fituated on a rock, which feems to hang over 
the fea, This place having been part of the ancient demefnes 
of the crown, has a charter, by which the inhabitants are ex- 
empted from ferving on juries, either at feffions or affizes. 
About a mile weftward of this place there is a church, and in 
the town a chapel,. for the eafe of the inhabitants, whofe chief 
bufinefs is fifhing for cod in the North-fea, and for herrings, 
mackrel and fprats at home. 

LaveNHAM is 61 miles from London, and is governed by 
fix capital burgefles or headboroughs, who are fuch for life, 
and have the power of chufing inferior officers. ‘This’is a pretty 
large town, pleafantly fituated in a healthy air, on the bank of 
a branch of the river Berdon, from whence it rifes gradually to 
the top of ahill. It confifts of nine ftreets, and in the middle 
of the town is a church, reckoned the fineft in the county : 
it was rebuilt in the time of King Henry the Sixth, and 
and has a fteeple 137 feet high, with fix large bells, as good 
as moft in England. ‘The roof of the church is curioufly 
carved, and the windows finely painted. Here are two pews, 
one belonging to the family of the Earl of Oxford, and the 
other to the family of the Springs, in this county, that are 
perhaps fuperior in workmanfhip to any of the pews in King 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Weftminfter ; and here is a 
ftatue in brafs of Mr. Thomas Spring, who gave 2001. towards 
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rebuilding the church. This town has a free-fchool, a bridewell, 
part of which is a work-houfe, where the poor of the parifh are 
employed in {pinning hemp, flax, and yarn; and here are alfo 
fome other confiderable charities, Here is 4 wool-hall, from 
whence many hundred loads of wool are yearly fent to Lon- 
don, This place was formerly very famous for a ftaple trade 
in blue cloth, and was divided into three guilds or companies, each 
of which had a-hall, and here are ftill confiderable manufactures 
of ferges, fhalloons, fays, ftuffs, and fine yarn. 
MENDELSHAM is 82 miles from London, and contains no- 
thing remarkable but an handfome church. 
MILDENHALL is 69 miles from London, and is a large po-- 
pulous town, fituated on the river Lark, ‘The ftreets are fpa- 
cious, and the town is well built. It has an handfome church, 
with a lofty fteeple, and a good harbour for boats. 
te le ale is 75 miles from London, and is a large: 
town in the center of the county, and fituated on the banks 
of the Orwell. It has a beautiful fpacious church, with eight 
tuneable, bells, a large fteeple and lofty fpire, being 120 feet 
high. There are feveral. good inns here, a manufacture of 
tammies, and other Norwich ftuffs, and a charity {chool. 
NEEDHAM is 73 miles from London, and confifts of one 
good ftreet; the inhabitants deal chiefly in broad cloths. 
NEYLAND is 57 miles from London. Here is an handfome 
bridge over the Stour, which by reafon of the low fituation of 
the town, often overflows it; but makes it fome amends by 
bringing it plenty of coal, which muft otherwile be fetched at a 
great diftance. It is a large town, and has a manufacture of 
bays and fays, but which was formerly much more confiderable. 
The church is remarkable for the number of marble monuments, 
inlaid with brafs, to the memory of clothiers who had formerly 
lived here, and had befides bequeathed confiderable charities, in 
order to perpetuate their memories. 
SAXMUNDHAM is 8g miles from London, but contains no- 
thing worthy of note, ) 
SouTHWOLD is 103 miles from London, and is fituated in 
a peninfula, formed by the river Blith upon the weft, and 
the fea upon the eaft and fouth. It is a corporation, governed 
by two bailiffs, and other officers, and is a pleafant populous 
town, ftrong by its fituation, and fortified by a few pieces of 
cannon. It has a draw bridge over the river Blith, and @ 
large ftrong built church. In 1747 a@ of parliament paflcd 
for effectually cleanfing and opening the haven of this place, 
which had Jong been choaked up with fand. On the eaft fide 
of this town is a bay, called Solebay, that affords good an- 
chorage, and is fheltered by a promontory about two miles 5 
2 er 
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ther fouth; called Eafton NefS.°’ On the fouth fide of Eafton > 
Nefs is an‘ excellent harbour, which in the Dutch War was > 
the place of rendezvous for our fleets. The promontory of 
Eafton Nefs is by fome thouzht the moft eafterly point of 
Britain, but others fuppofe it to ‘be Loweftoff: There is a great » 
refort of mariners to thistown; and it carries on aconfiderable 
trade in falt, old beer, herrings, and fprats ; and the fprats are 
cured here in the fame manner ps the herrings are at Yar- 
mouth. 


REMARKABLE VILLAGES and ANTIQUITIES. 


Medford is a pleafant'village near Sudbury, where there are: 
fome handfome country feats, and the church is a venerable Go- 
thic ftructure. 

At Often, ona chalky hill,-are the ruins of an old caftle, 
faid by Camden to have been built by Offa, King of the Mer- 
cians. 

~ Reudlefham, a {mail village near Woodbridge, is a place of 
confiderable antiquity, where the Eaft Saxon Kings had a pas 
lace. 

Between Wulpit and the river Orwel, on an high hill, are the 
remains of an oldcaftle, called Haughiey-ca/tle ; by whom built 
is not known. 

| Ickhinghamis aplaceof great’ antiquity, where. the Romans 
had a ftation, called Cambor'cum, ‘pleafantly fituated, and for- 
tified. Many parts of it -are :ftill vifible, and coins have been 
dug up at different'times here. ‘There are dikewife fome. anticng 
fyneral monuments atithis place... 

Burfler caftle, inthe marth-eaft part. of the county, at the 

mouth of ‘the river Waveney, was built by the Remans. Large 
parts of the wall areftillinemaining. 
' Levington is remarkable for'the number of petrified thells, 
which’are found here five-feet under the furface,of the .ground, 
They are dug.upvinvaft quantities, and, being beat, to duft are 
ufed as manure for the Jand. 

Burgh-caftleswas a fortification erected. by the Romans, to 
guard the coaft againft the Saxon pirates. and is fuppofed to 
have been the Garianonum: where: the-Stablefian horfe had 
their ftation. Of this caftle or fort very confiderable remains 
are ftill ftanding ; the eaftern wall continues yet in,its original 
length, which is 660:feet, and-at the |height of feventeen. or 
eighteen feet. Onithe: out fide of this wail-are,four round folid 
towers, eachiabout 14, feet diameter, apd. .of equal height with 
the wall, Thefe towers are joined to the wall, but fo that 

erly a fmall pare of the povipheyd is withindt, . ‘T-hewemains of 
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the fouthern wall are ftill 360 feet in length, and thofe on the 
north fide are, about the fame extent, but the weftern wall is 
totally demolifhed. The materials of thefe walls and towers are 
flints, and Roman and Britifh bricks, each of which is afoot and 
a half long, and almoft a foot broad. : 


Sito Rey cA aban Sy 
Near Thetford is Eu/flon Hall, an handfome feat of the Duke 


of Grafton. The park and plantations are very extenfive, and 
{ketched with great tafte. At Long Melford is a noble old feat, 
called Melford Hall, belonging to Sir Cordell Firebrace, Bart. 
and alfo Kentweil Hall, the feat-of John Moore, Efq. And 
at the fouth end of the village is anold feat of Sir Roger Mar- 
tin, Bart. 

Near Ipfwich is the feat of Thomas Fonnereau, Efq; and a 
few miles to the right. is Nacion, the. feat of the late Edward 
Vernon, Eig. Two miles from St. Edmund’s Bury is Jchworth 
Park, the feat of the Earl of Suffolk. At Glanham, is the 
feat of Dudley, North, Eq. 


NOR:THAMPTONSHIRE. 


This is nearer the middle of England than any other county, 
and as it runs into a narrow tract, towards the north-eaft, much 
in the form of a boot, it borders upon more counties than any 
other in this part of Britain: on the north it is bounded by 
Leicefterfhire, Rutlandfhire, and Lincolnfhire ; on the eaft by 
Bedfordfhire, Huntingdonhhire, and Cambridgefhire; on the 
weft by Warwickfhire and Oxfordfhire ; and on the fouth by 
Buckinghamfhire. It maeafures from fouth-weft to north-eaft 
near 55 miles; from eaft to weft, in the broadeft part, 26 miles ; 
and 125 miles in circumference. | It is divided into twenty hun- 
dreds, and contains one city, eleven market towms, 330 parifhes, 
and 551 villages. 

The air of Northamptonhhire is exceedingly pure and healthy, 
‘and it is fo crouded with towns and villages, that in fome places 
thirty fteeples may be feen at one view. There is however a 
{mall tra of country called Fenland about Peterborough, bor- 
‘dering upon ‘Lincolnfhire and Cambridgefhire, which is often 
‘overflowed by great falls of water from the uplands, in rainy 
feafons ; but the inhabitants do not fuffer the water to flay 
‘folong upon-the ground, even in winter, as to affeét the air, of 
which the healthfulnefs of the inhabitants is an undeniable 
proof. The foil of this county is fruitful both in corn and 
grafs, but produces very little wood ; and as it is an inland 
county 
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county, and few of its rivers are navigable, the inhabitants find 
it very difficult to fupply themfelves with fuel. The rivers hows 
ever yield great plenty of fifth, and the county abounds with cat- 
tle and fheep; it produces alfo much faltpetre, and many pige- 
ons. The face of the country is level, and lefs of it lics wafte 
than of any other county in England. This county is well wa- 
tered with feveral rivers, of which the principal are the Nen, 
the Welland, the Oufe, the Leam, and the Charwel]. .The 
Nen, Leam, and Charwell fpring out of one hill, fouth-weft of 
Daventry. The Nen, formerly called Aufona, the antient Bri- 
tifh name for a river, runs almoft eaft, till it pafles Northampton; 
and then by various windings, direCting its courfe north-eaft, and 
traverfing the whole length of the county, it runs on in the fame 
dire€tion, and feparating Cambridge from Lincolnfhire, falls into 
a bay of the German Ocean, called the Wafhes, or Lynn Deeps, 
from Lynn Regis in Norfolk. ‘The Welland rifes in Lincoln- 
fhire, and running north-eaft, and feparating Northamptonthire 
from Leicefterfhire, Rutlandfhire, and Lincolnfhire, talls into 
the Nen, north-eaft of Peterborough. The Oufe rifes near 
Brackley, and running north-eaft, through the counties of Buck- 
ingham, Bedford, Cambridge, and Norfolk, falls into the Ger- 
man Ocean at Lynn Regis, in Norfolk. The manufactures 
wherein the poorer inhabitants of this county are chiefly employ- 
ed, are ferges, tammies, fhaloons, fhoes, and boots. 
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This city is eighty-two miles from London, and is: reckoned 
the leaft city in England; and, excepting Briftol, the pooreft 
bifhopric. Jt ftands upon the river Nen, over which. it has a 
bridge; - The cathedral, which was originally an abbey, isa moft 
noble Gothic building, and has been computed to be above 1900 
years old; but it was fomewhat defaced during the civil ways. 
It is 479 feet long, and 203 broad, in the tranfept, from north 
to fouth ; the breadth of the nave and fide ifles'is gt .feet. , The 
weft front, which is 156: feet broad, is. the moft, magnificentyin 
England, being fupported by three noble arches, .with columns, 
curioufly adorned... The windows of .the cloifters are fing'y 
ftained with {cripture hiftory, and the figures, of the founder of 
the monattery, and its fucceffion of abbots. » Among. the monu- 
ments in this: cathedral, here is one of Queen Catharine of 
Arragon, who was divorced from King Henry the Eighth, and 
another of Mary, Queen: of Scots, who were both buried in 
- this cathedral; though the body. of the latter is faid to have 
been removed to Weftminfter-Abbey, by herfon, King James I. 
Here is likewife a. monument.:of one Scarlet, a Sexton, who 

died 
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‘died at the age of ninety-five, after having, as His epitaph de- 
-elares, buried . both the before. mentioned Queens, and two fuc~ 

ceflive generations of all the houfe-keepers in this town. .. The 
- abbot of Crowland, in Lincolnfhire, and. his monks, flying, to 
: this monaftery for protection from the Danes, in 870, . were 
-~vertaken and murdered.in iacourt of the .abbey,: called the 
~ Monks church-yard, becaufe they were al] buried in it ; and their 
~ effigies are ftill to be feen upon a tombftone, which was erected 
“over their common grave. Befides the bifhop, dean, and chapter, 
- there belongs to this cathedral eight petty canons, four ftudents 
: in divinity, one epiftler, one gofpeler, a fub-dean, fub-treafurer 
‘and chanter, eight chorifters, eight finging men, two chancel- 

lors, a fchoolmafter, ufher, and twenty fcholars, a fteward, or- 
“ganift, and other inferior officers. 

- Here are two charity-fchools ;, one founded and endowed by 
Mr. Thomas Deacon, of this city, for twenty boys, who, after 
being taught to read and write, are put owt apprentices 5 andan- 

- other for teaching forty poor girls to {pin and read, the charge-of 
- their education being chiefly defrayed by their. dwndabour: ‘The 
river Nen is navigable to this city by barges, in which .coals and 
- ‘other commodities are imported, and from) hence ,6000-quarters 
of malt are in fome-yeats exported, -beéfides other goods, parti- 
- cwlarly cloth, ftockings, and other woollen manufactures, in 
which the poor are conftantly employed. 
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NorTHAmretTon. ‘Thisis the:county town, and.is‘66 miles 
from London. Ithas two bridges over the Nen, which is joined 
‘ here by another rivulet. It lies. as it were in the heart of the : 
kingdom, and on that account feveral parliaments’ have been 
formerly held here. . In this town the Barons began to \take up : 
arms againft King Henry the Third ; and fome difcontented fcho- ) 
» Jars came hither ‘from Oxford and‘Cambridge, about theend \of . 
- that reign, and, with the King’s leave, profecuted. their ftudies . 
here academically for three years; fo that there was the,appear- ; 
- ance of anuniverfity in Northampton, till this focicty was {up- 
preffed by a fpecial prohibition, as injurious.to both univerfities. 
‘This town is governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, four aldermen, 
~ twelves officers peculiarly called magiftrates, a recorder, atown- 
* clerk, a common-council, with fifty-eight burgeffes, and five 
* ferjeants. ? ae . 
Northampton was once laid in afhes by the Danes, and 
“again deftroyed by a fire, on the 20th of Pi ciahin, 1675 3 
- but’ by contributions: from all parts of the kingdom was)foon : 


‘ rebuilt. It is now as prettyand-neat.a.town\asany in Eng- 
ain land; 
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land ; it was formerly walled, and within the walls, which were 
two miles in compafs, there Were feven churches, and two with- 
out ; of thefe churches four only remain, the largeft of which, 
called Allhallows, ftands in the centre of the town, at the 
meeting of four fpacious ftreets ; it has a ftately portico, fupport- 
ed by eight lofty onic columns, with a. itatue of King Charics 
the Second on the balluftrade. Here is a feffions and aflize houfe, 
which is a beautiful building, in the Ccrinthian ftile, and a 
market place, fo regular and {pacious, as to be accounted one 
of the fineft in Europe. On the weft fide of the town are fti!! 
. to be feen the remains of an old caftle. Here is a county ga} 
and three hofpitals, anda noble inn, called the George inn, the 
building of which coft 2000]. It was given by Jobn Dryden, 
Efq; who built it, towards the endowment of a charity {chool, 
for thirty boys and ten girls. Here is the moft conficerable 
horfe market in the kingdom ; and being fituated between York 
and London, it is the rendezvous of the jockies of toth places. 
The principal manufaGiures of Northampton are fhoes aud ftock- 
ings, of which great quantities are exported. This town is a 
great thoroughfare both to the north and weft counties from Lon- 
don, which contributes greatl y to its wealth and populoufnefs. 
Ona neighbouring down, called Pye-Leys, there ae frequent 
horfe-races ; ana in and about the town are great numbers of 
cherry-gardens, 

KETTERING is 77 miles from London, and is an handfome 
town, of good trade, pleafantly fituated on a rifing ground, by 
a river that runs into the Nen. Here is a feffions-hcufe, an hand- 
fome church, with a fine {pire, ana a fmail hofpital. Near 2cco 
hands are {aid to be employed here, in the manufacture of ferges, 
fhalloons, and tammies. 

‘THRAPSTON, which was originally named Thorpfton, and 
{tands at the diftance of 75 miles from London, is fituated in a 
pleafant valley, upon the river Nen, over which it has a fine 
bridge. The water, air, and foil, of this place are fo good, that 
it is a very eligible retreat for thofe who chufe a country life. 

OunDLE is 76 miles from London, almoft furrounded by the 
Nen,. and isa pretty little town, with a neat church. Here is 
a free-fchoo]l and an alms-houfe, both founded by Sir William 
Laxon, lord mayor of London, and fupported by the Grocers 
company of that citv. Here is acharity-{chool for 36 boys, and 
another for twelve girls ; and here is alfo another alms-houfe, 
built by cne Nicholas Latham. There are here two good ftone 
bridges over the river, remarkably large, one in the road lead.inz 
to Thrapfton, the other to Yaxley, in Huntingdonthire. 

Daventry, or DaintRY, is 72 miles fromLondon, and 
being a great thoroughfare, it has many good inns, which are 
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its chief fupport, It is governed by a mayor, aldermen, fteward. 
and twelve freemen. Here is a charity {chool; and near the 
town is accurfe for horfe races. Roman coins have been often 
dug up here; and upon Borough-hil), about half a mile from this 
town, are ftill to be feen the ruins of an old Roman fortifica- 
tion, three miles in compafs. The Roman military way, cal- 
led Watling: ftréet, runs through this town in its courfe to War- 
wickfhire, 

RocKINGHAM is fituated on the river Welland, at the dif- 
tance of 87 miles from London. Here is a charity fchool ; and 
upon a hill ina foreft, called Rockingham foreft, there was for- 
meily acaftle, which was built by William the Norman. ‘This 
forelt, in the time of the antient Britons, extended almoft from 
the Welland to the Nen, and was famous for iron-werks. Its 
extent, according to a furvey in 1641, was 14 miles in length, 
and five in breadth, butit is now broken into {mall parcels, and 
divided into three bailiwicks. In feveral of its woods a great 
quantity of charcoal is made of the tops of trees, of which many 
wagon loads are fent every year to Peterborough. 

Towcester is 60 miles from London, and is an antient 
populous town in the road to Chelter, coniifting of one long 
and very broad ftreet. Here is an handfome church, and three 
bridges over the three ftreams, into which the little river here is 
divided. ‘Che military way, called Watling-ftreet, runs through 
it, and appears very plainly, in the road to Stoney Stratford. 

‘The inhabitants here, of all ages, are employed in lace and a 
manufacture of filk. 

ROTHWELL is 79 miles from London, and is fituated on the 
fide of arocky hill, whence it is plentifully fupplied with {prings 
of pure water. Itis a pretty good town, noted for a great hor‘e 
fair; and here is a fine market-houfe, a fquare building of afhler 
ftone, adorned with the arms of many noblemen and: gentlemen 
of this county. 

BRACKLEY is 63 miles from London, and is fitwated near the 
head of the river Oufe, with the {prings of which it is pleafantly 
watere |, and is fuppofed to be the third borough erected in Eng- 
land. It was once'a famous ftaple for wool. The family of 
the Zouches built a college here, which, though ruinous, is 
kept up by Magdalen college, Oxford, for a place to retire to in 
times of trouble and infe@tion, and it ferves as a charity-fchool. 
This place appears to have been formerly famous for tilts ‘and 
tournaments, © | 

Hicnam Ferrers fignifies the high houfe of Ferrers, and is a 
name derived from a caftle upon a riling ground here, antiently 
in pofleffion of the family of Ferrers. This is 71 miles from 


London, ‘and is a fmall, but clean, pleafant, » healthful rat 
: ime 
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It‘has an handfome church and lofty fpire ; a free fchool, and 
an alms-houfe for twelve men and women. Here are the ruins 
of acollege founded by Chicheley, archbifhop of Canterbury. 

WELLINGBOROUGH is 69 milés from London, on the fouth 
fide of a hill, about a quarter of a mile from the river Nen. Ie 
is a large, populous, trading town, and has an handfome church, 
atid a charity-fchool for forty children. As this town ftands in 
a-great corn country, its chief trade isin corn. It has a conti- 
derable manufaéture of lace, which, it is faid, returns 50). a 
week into the town, one week with another, 


REMARKABLE VILLAGES, and ANTIQUITIES. 


Caffor, which is about thtee miles from Peterborouzh, is 
fuppofed, from the chequered pavements found here, together 
with Roman copper coins, utns, &c. to have been part of the 
ant.ent city called by the Romans Durobriva. and by the Saxons 
Dormanchefter, “The Roman highway, called Erming-itreet, 
goes from hence to Lincolnfhire. Its church, which appears to 
have been confecrated in 1174, ftands ona hill where the caftle 
ftood, which was the feat of the Roman Governor. 

Cacrdyke, or, as it is commonly called, Cordyke, near Peter- 
borough, js an antient trench of the Romans, a great work for 
draining the fens, and facilitating commerce in thefe parts, its di- 
mentions being fufficient to render it navigable. 

At Oxendon, near Kettering, is a remarkable echo that will 
repeat any fentence of 12 or 13 fyllables very diftinctly, and is 
formed by the {quate tower of the church. 

 Nafeby, which is eleven miles from Northampton, is fuppofed 
to'ftand on the center, and on the higheft ground in England, 
atid is remarkable for the bloody battle fought there between the 
forcesof King Charles I. and thofe of the Parliament. Scarce- 
ky any traces of it now remain but a few holes for the burying 
of men and horfes. 

Fotheringhay-cafile, two miles from Qundle, ona branch of 
the Nen, is encompafled with a park and fine meadows, and was 
formerly of great note. Here King Richard the Third was boin, 
and Mary, Queen of Scots, beheaded. 

Within the demefnes of Broughton isa petrifying well, from 
whence a {kull, all over ftone, both within and without, was 
brought to Sydney college in Cambridge, and there preferved. 

Atavillage, called Whitton, about four miles from Daventry, 
on the Roman highway, are the remains of fcveral buildings, 
where coins have been dug up, which has induced many to be- 
lieve that it was one of the military flations. 

H 2 Lylborn, 
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_ Lylborn, near Daventry, is fuppofed to have been a Roman 
ftation, by its fituation on the Watling fireet, and by Roman 
pavements, trenches, ruins of walls and houfes, and military 
mounts of various dimenfions, at or near this place, but more 
e{pecially from the traces of a fort, at a mount called the Round- 
hill. 

Vithin half amile of the townof Northampton, there is one 
of the crofles erected by King Edward the Firft, in memory of 
his Queen Eleanor, whofe corpfe was refted bere in its way to 
Weftminfter; und at afmall diftance to the north of this crofs, 
feveral Roman coins have been dug up. 

On the fimall river Nen, a little to the eaftward of Daventry, 
is Wedon, or as it is commonly called, Weeden in the Street, 
a piace of great antiquity, where the Mercian Kings hada 
Royal feat, and there was alfo a {mall priory here, but it is now 
tutally demolifhed. ‘This village was formerly a market town, 
and near it are the remains of a Roman camp, and both Camden 
and Stukeley are of opinion, that this was the Bannavenna 
nientioned by Antoninus, 

A few miles to the weft of Towcefter is a large village called 
Chipping-warden, which appears to have been of great antiqui- 
ty, and was probably a Roman ftation. Many foundations of 
houfes have been dug up at different times, and coins are fre- 
quently found under the ruins, 

Abcut two miles from Northampton, is a very pleafant village, 
named W efton-Favell ; and near it is another, called Abingdon, 
fituated in the moft agreeable manner. 

At Chefler, a fmall village near Wellingborough, are the 
traces of a Roman camp, of near twenty acres, inclofed with 
a {trong ftone wall. In the area of this camp there have been 
found Roman pavements, coins, bricks, and other remains of 
antiquity. 

Guilefborough, or Guildfborough, is a large village, fituated on 
an eminence, from whence there is an extenfive profpect ; and 
near it are the remains of a Roman camp. 

At Keyland, another fmall village, are fome remains of a con- 
vent, 

Barnwell-caftle, in the neighbourhood of Oundle, is a place 
of great antiquity, and belonged formerly to the Abbots of Ram- 
fey in Huntingdonfhire ; but it has been long fince negleéted, 
and is now falling to decay. 

About {ix miles fouth-weft of Northampton is Holmby-hou/e, 
which was built by Sir Chriftopher Hatton, Lord Chancellor of 
England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is built on a fine 
riling ground, from whence there is an extenfive profpect, bur 
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great part of itis now fallen to decay. Charles I. was impri- 
foned here upwards of three months. 
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Burleigh Houfe, the feat of the Earl of Exeter. This mag- 
nificent edifice was built by the great Lord Burleigh, Lord- 
high-treafurer in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It has the 
appearance rather of a town than a houfe: its towers and pin- 
nacles look like thofe of churches, and a large {pire covered with 
lead, rifes like that of a cathedral, over the’ clock, in the cen- 
ter. Theze is en uninterrupted profpect from it for near thirty 
miles, over Stamford into the fens of Lincolnthire. In the great 
hall there is a fine portraitof one of the Earls of Exeter, done 
in Italy ; and here is fo excellent a painting of Seneca bleeding 
to death, that Lewis XIV. is faid to have offered 6000 piftoles 
for it. There are alfo feveral other very fine paintings in this 
houfe, by Verrio. 

At BouGuTon, within two miles of Kittering, is a fine 
feat built by the firft Duke of Montague, after the model of 
the royal palace of Verfailles. The hall is finely painted with 
many ftories out of the Pagan mythology, and the rooms are 
adorned with pictures by the greateft mafters in Italy. The 
gardens contain nine acres of land, and are embellifhed with 
ftatues and fifh-ponds ; and in the middle is a moft beautiful 
ferpentine river. The patk is large and wailed in. 

At ALTHORP, about four miles from Northampton, is a 
noble feat of Lord Vifcount Spencer. It was built by Robert 
Earl of Sunderland, in the middle of a charméng park, laid out 
and planted like that ef Greenwich, and on the fkirts of 
a beautiful lawn. This houfe is particularly remarkable for 
a magnificent gallery, furnifhed with curious paintings, by the 
beft hands and a noble piece of water, on which is a fine 
Venetian gondola. 


At Hafelbeech, near Nafeby, Mr. Afhby has a handfome 
houfe, which he has built.on:a fine fituation ; from whence he 
commands an extenfive profpeé&t; and from the oppofite hills, 
the houfe, which is of white ftone, appears beautifully fur- 
sounded by a full grown thick wood. 

At Cottcfbrooke in the Vale, Sir James Langham has a very 
pleafant feat. The houfe contains feveral {pacious and well 
proportioned apartments, fitted up in the modern manner : the 
new chimney pieces are elegant, and the ftuccoed cielings in a 
neat tafte. There are feveral good piCtures ‘here, by mafters 
of the Flemith {chool. The grounds are very agreeable; the 
woods are in fome places opened, fo as to let in — 
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of the country, and alfo of a winding lake, Contiguous te 
the park, and feparated from it by a funk fence, in’ full view 
of the house, is a moft noble pafture; in which you fee above 
an hundred large oxen, and goo fatting fheep, which Sir James 
Langham always keeps here; a ftroke of the eye commands 
about two thoufind pounds wortli of live ftock, feeding on the 
waving flope ofa hill, moft happily fituated to enrich the views 
from the houfe. “ Indeed, one of greatett beauties of Nor- 
thamptonfhire is the pofleffion of fuch rich land on hills; moft 
of the paftures are fpread over high ground, that’ contain very 
few level acres: in fuch the cattle appear to wonderful advan- 
tage ; and fometimes thefe paftures exhibit {cenes of this fort that 
are truly noble. 

At ELafton Neffon, near Towcefter, is a villa belonging to the 
Earl of Pomfret, which was deligned by the famous Inigo Jones. 
It is pleafantly fituated in a wood, and the profpect through the’ 
viltas is extremely del ghtful. Vhere is a fine c:nal behind the, 
gardens. Thehall of this feat is finely painted in frefco by Sit’ 
James Thornbil. Here was a magnificent colledtion of Greek, 
Roman, and Egyptian ftatues of white marble, being the moft 
ornamental part of the Adarmora Arandehana, which was pre- 
fented by the countefs. dowager of Pomfret to the univerfity of 
Oxford. 5 / 

CastLe Asusy, a fine feat of the Earl of Northampton, is 
a few miles weft of ‘Wellingborough, and is an exceeding hand- 
fome ftructure, finifhed in the ftile of Inigo Jones: The gal- 
lery is adorned: with curious paiatings, and the gardens are laid 
out with great tafte and elegance. 

WAKEFIELD LopGE, in Whittlebury Foreft, one of the 
feats of the Duke of Grafton, ‘is fituated about-three miles from 
Towcefter, and isone of the moft delightful houfes in England. 
The gardens and woods are divided into walks and viftas, froma 
-which there is a fine profpect over the adjacent country. Here 
is a park, with deer, which is railed in,—This nobleman has 
alfo a feat at Grafton-Regis, eight miles from Northampton. 

North-weft of ‘Thrapfton is DRayton-Howse, which was 
built on the ruins of an ancient caftle, and confifts of a noble 
front, with lofty towers on each end. Before the houfe isa fine 
piece of water, and the whole is fo fhaded over with tall trees, 
that it is {carcély exceeded by any other in Northamptonhhire. 
By a variety of intermarriages, it has paffed through many diffe- 
rent families, and is now the property of Lord George Ger- 
maine. 

RocKINGHAM-CASTLE is the feat of Lord Sondes. A 
lofty caftle was built here by William the Norman, fituated 
on the fide of a hill, and ftrongly fortified by ditches and ram- 
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parts. Great part of it is ftill ftanding, confifting of exceeding 
good walls, and -on the upper part is a~ beautiful range of 
battlements. The foreft around it is one of the beft in Eng- 
land, and was formerly ftocked with deer, but at prefent affords 
great quantities of wood, much of which is made into chas- 
coal. 

At Eafton-Mauduit near Wellingborough is a feat of the 
Ear] of Suffex.. At Dean, 18 miles from Northampton, is a 
feat of the Earl of Cardigan; and at Aftwell, near Brackley, 
is one belonging to Earl Ferrers... The Earl of Halifax has a 
feat at Horton. near Northampton; the Earl of Weftmoreland, 
at Apethorp, near Oundle; the Earl of Dyfart, at Harrington, 
near Rothwell; and Lord Craven, at Winwick, fix miles from 
Oundle. 
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This county is bounded on the north and north-eaft by Lin- 
colnfhire; onthe fouth and: fouth eaft by Northampto: fhire ; 
and on the weft, north-weft, and fouth-weft, by Leicefter- 
Shire. It is the leaft county in England, meafuring from north 
to fouth only fifteen miles, from eaft to weft ten miles, and is 
but forty miles in circumference. It is divided into five hun- 
dreds ; it has no.city, and contains only two market towns. 
It. lies in the. province of Canterbury and diocefe of Peter- 
borough, and is divided into forty-eight parifhes. The air of 
this county,is efteemed as good as that of any in England. 
The foil is very fruitful both in. corn and pafture; and that of 
the Vale of Catmofe in particular, is equal te any in the king- 
dom. It affords alfo great abundance of wood for fring. “This 
county produces much cattle, particularly fheep, aad the rivers, 
aist Nad of which are rematkably good, yield a great ‘plenty 
of fifth. 

Rutlandfhire is wafhed. by two rivers, the Welland and the 
Gwath. The /Velland runs on the fouth and fouth-eaft. The 
Gwa/>, or Wath, as.it is commonly called, rifes near Okeham, * 
in a diltrict.of the county furrounded with hills, and called the 
Vale of Catmofe, a name fupppofed to have been derived from 
Coct Maes, which in the ancient Britifh language fignifics a 
wooden terfitory. “This river runs eaftward, and dividing the | 
county nearly in two equal parts,. falls into Welland near © 
Stamford in Lincolnhhires c 
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OXKEHAM, which is the county town, is 98 miles from 
London. It is fuppofed to have derived its name from fome 
oak trees which grow in the neighbourhood. It is_pleafantly 
fituated in the vale of Catmofe, and has an ancient caftle almoft 
in ruins, which was built by Wakelin de Ferrariis, in the 
reign of William the Norman. In this caftle is a hall called 
the fhire-hall, where the affizes are held, and the public bufi- 
nefs of the county tranfated. A whimfical antient cuftom is 
ftill kept up here, which is, that the firft time any peer of the 
realm comes within the precinéts of the lordfhip, he forfetts 
a fhoe, from the horfe he rides on, to the lord of the caftle and 
manor; unlefs he commute for it with money ; and fevera! horfe 
fhoes, fone gilded and of curious workmanfhip, are nailed on 
the caftle-hall door; fome of them ftamped with the names of 
the donors, and made very large and gilt, in proportien to the 
fum given by way of fine. The cuftom is derived from the 
arms of the Ferrers, which are three horfe fhoes, fixed on the 
gates, and in the hall. 

The town is pretty well built, and has a church dedicated 
to All Saints, which is a fine ftruéture, with a lofty fpire. A 
free {Cchool and an hofpital were built here and endowed in the 
reign of King James]. and a charity fchool was opened in 
1711. Here is alfo an hofpital, very much decayed, which was 
founded and endowed in the reign of King Richard the Second, 

In 1619, the famous dwarf, Jeffery Hudfon, was born in 
this town ; fome account of whom here will probably not be 
difagreeable to the reader When he was about feven or eight 
years of age, he was ferved up to table ina cold pye, at Burley 
on the Hill, a fine feat near Okeham, which was then in the 
poffeffion of the Duke of Buckingham. As foon as he made 
his appearance, the Dutchefs prefented him to the Queen, who 
retained him in here fervice. He was then feven or eight years 
of age and but eighteen inches in height. ‘The King had a 
gigantic porter, who once drew him out of his pocket, ina 
mafque at court, to the furprize of all the fpectators. He is 
faid not to have grown any taller, till after thirty, when he 
foot up to three feet nine inches. Soon after the breaking out 
of the civil war, he was made a captain in the royal army. In 
1644, he attended the Queen into France, where he had a 
quarrel with Mr. Crofts, brother to Lord Crofts, whom he 
challenged. Crofts came to the place of appointment armed 
only, witb a fquirt. But this merriment ended fatally; for a 
yeal duel‘ foen after enfued, in which the antagonifts engaged 
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on horfeback, with piftols; and Jeffery fhot Crofts dead at the 
firft fire. -He was banifhed from France for this duel, and was 
afterwards taken at fea by a Tursifh corfair, and was many 
years a flave in Barbary; but being redeemed, he came to Eng- 
. land, and in 1678, was taken up on fufpicion of being conterned 
in the Popifh plot, and was committed to the Gatehoufe in 
Weltminfer, where he lay a confiderable time, but was at latt 
difcharged, and died in 1682, at the age of fixty-three, 

Up PINGHAM derives its name from its fituation upon a rifing 
ground. It is g2 miles from London, and is a neat, compact, 
well-built town, with an hofpital and a free-fchool, both founded 
in'1584. It this place the ftandards for the weights and mea- 
fures of the county is appointed to be kept, by a ftatute of 
Henry the Seventh, 


REMARKABLE VILLAGES and ANTIQUITIES. 


Market Overton, a village three miles diftant from Okeham, 
is {uppofed to have been the Roman ftation, called Margidunum 
by Antoninus. Many Roman coins have been dug up here at 
different times. 

At Ketton, a village fouth-eaft of Okeham, there is a rent 
collected yearly from the inhabitants, by the fheriff of the coun- 
ty, of two fhillings pro ocreis reging, i. e. for the Queen’s 
boots. The occafion of this tax is not known. 

The manor of Axton, which is about three miles from Oke- 
ham, came, by marriage, to David King of Scots. His wife 
was daughter and herets to Judith, the niece of William the 
Norman, in whofe right he alfo became Earl of Huntingdon. 
In the church here is a monument erected to the memory of 
Babtift Noel Vifcount Camden, which was erected in 1684, at 
the expence of roool. It is 22 feet high and 14 broad, and 
was executed by that famous carver Mr. Grimlin Gibbons, 
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The Earl of Gainfborough has an handfome feat at Exton ; 
and the Earl of Winchelfea a very fine one at Burlzigh on the 
Hill, near Okeham, The latter is the pride of this little coun- 
ty, and indeed one of the fineft featsin England. Here are fine 
gardens, fome-excellent paintings, and a good library. The 
park here is five or fix miles in compafs walled in, with fine 
woods, rich pafture, and ftore of game in it. 
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This eounty is bounded on the north by Derbyfhire, and 
Nortinghamfhire ; on the eaft by Lincolnfhire and Rutland- 
fhire; by Warwickthire on the weft, being parted from it by 
the old Roman military way, called Watling ftreet, near half 
way; and by Nottinghamfhire on the fouth. It is about 33 
miles in length, 28 in breadth, and 100 in circumference ; and 
contains twelve market towns, 200 parifhes, 558 villages, and 
is divided into fix hundreds. It lies in the diocefe of Lincoln. 

As the county is fituated almoft in the middle of England,. 
and confequently at a proper diftance from the fea, the air is 
very {weet and wholefome; neither is it incumbered with any 
ftanding waters, but wafhed by feveral ftreams; both which 
contribute to make it very healthy. The foil, except in the 
north-eaft part, is very good and yields plenty of corn and 
grats, and abundance of the beft beans, The fouth-eaft is but 
poorly fupplied with fuel, but the north-eaft abounds. with 
pit-coal, which with the vaft numbers of fheep that feed on 
the mountains, makes ample amends for its other deficiencies. 
Its principal commodities are corn, fifh, flefh, fowl, wool, beans, 
and horfes for the collar. The chief bufinefs of the inhabitants 
of the county is agriculture; but the ftocking manufacture is 
greatly encouraged here, and turns to good account. 

The chief rivers are the Avon, Soar, Anker, and Welland. 
The Avon foon leaves this county, and runs fouth-weft toward 
Warwick. The Soar, which is the principal. river of the 
county, firft runs north-eaft by Leicefter, till it has received 
the Wreke, and then turning to the north-weft, falls into the 
Trent, where Leicefterfhire, Derbythire, and Nottinghamfhire 
meet. The Anker runs north- weft to Atherfton, on the edge 
of Warwickfhire. And the Welland runs north-eaft by Har- 
borough to Stamford. The Wreke rifes in that part of the 
county, called the Would, and runs weftward till it falls into 
the Soar. 
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Ler1crsTER, which is the county town, is 99 miles from 
London ;_ and is governed by a mayor, a recorder, a fteward, a 
bailiff, twenty-four aldermen, forty eight common-council-men, 
a town clerk, and other officers: it had its charter from King. 
Jobn, and its freemen are toll free at all the markets and fairs. 
in England. Under the Saxon Heptarchy it was the chief city 
of the Mercian kingdom, and. was then the fee ofa: bilbep, 
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‘but the fee being removed, after a fucceffion of eight prelates, 
it fell to decay ; however, in the year 914, it was repaired, and 
fortified by new walls, after which it became a wealthy town, 
and had thirty-two parifh churches; but rebelling sgainft King 
Henry the Second, it was befieved and taken; the caftle dif- 
mantled, and the walls thrown down. In the civil war the army 
of King Charles the firft took it by ftorm, and it was foon after 
wetaken by Sir Thomas Fairfax. y 

It is wafhed on the weft and north fides by the river Soar, and 

is ftill the largeft, belt built, and moft populous town in the 
county. It is faid that King Richard the Third, who was 
killed at the battle of Bofworth, was interred init; and that 
‘his ftone coffin has been converted into a trough for horfes to 
‘drink at, belonging to the White Horfe Inn in this town, In 
the High Street there is a crofs, which is an exquilite piece of 
workmanbhip, in imitation of that on which our Saviour {uffered, 
An hofpital, that was buile in this:town for one hundred poor 
fick men and women, by Henry, the firlt Duke of | ancajter, 
who was interred in it, continues ftill in a tolerable ftate, being 
fupported by fome revenues of the dutchy of Lancafter, and.it 
is capable of maintaining one hundred patients; but the moft 
ftately edifice here of its kind, is an hofpital built in the reign 
of King Henry the Eizhth, and endowed by Sir William 
Wigifton, a merchant of the ftaple here, for twelve men and 
as many women; it has a chapel, and a library, for the ufe of 
the minifters and {cholars of the town. Here is alfo another hof- 
pital for fix widows, anda charity fchool. Not far from the 
town is a-caftle, which though now difmantled, was a building 
of great extent, being the place where John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancafter, held his court; he enlarged it with twenty-fix 
acres of ground, inclofed it with a high wall, and called it Novum 
Opus ; it is {till called Newark, a corruption of New-work, and 
is the fcite of fome of the beft houfes near Leicefter; thefe 
houfes are extra- parochial, as being under the caftle guard, by 
an old grant rem the crown. The hall and kitchen of the 
cattle are {till entire. the town and county courts are held in 
the hall, which is fo lofty and fpacious, that at the affizes, the 
courts are fo far diftant from one another, as not to difturb each 
other. One of the gateways of this caftle has a very curious 
arch, and in the tower over itis kept the magazine for the county 
ailitia. 

The inhabitants of this town have greatly improved the manu- 
fa&ture of ftockings, of which they weave vaft quantities, fo 
thatin fome years Leicefter has returned 60,000l. in that article 
only. The market in this town is one of the greateftin Eng- 
land for provifions, efpecially 844 and cattle. ; 
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In a meadow near the town was.formerly a monaftery, found- 
ed in 1143 by Robert Boffu, Earl of Leicefter. Here the fa- 
mous Cardinal Wolfey died. It is now a dwelling houfe, and 
the only thing worth feeing is the terrace walk, fupported by 
an embattled wail, with lunettes hanging over the river and 
fhaded with trees. St. Margaret’s church is a noble and elegant 
ftru€ture, and famous for a ring of fix of the molt tuncable 
bells in the kingdom. In St. Martin’s church is an epitaph on 
one Heyric, who died in 1589, aged 76, lived in one houfe with 
his wife 52 years, and in all that time buried neither man, wo- 
man nor child, though fometimes 20 in family; and the widow, 
who lived to be 97, faw before her death in December. 1611, 
of her children, grand children, and great grand children, to 
the number of 143. 

HARBOROUGH is 83 miles from London, and is a great 
thorough-fare in the road to Derby, near the fource of the 
river Welland. It was famousin*Camden’s time, for its beaft- 
fair, and the beft horfes and colts are {till fold here. ‘There are 
no fields belonging to the town, fo that the cattle belonging to 
it are obliged to be kept in the next pariih. 

LouGHBOROUGH is 110 miles from London, and in the 
time of the Saxons was a royal village. It is an agreeable town, 
with rich meadow-ground on the foffe, which runs here almoft 
parallel with the river Soar. Here is a large church, and a free- 
ichool. 

LUTTERWORTH is 87 miles from London, and is pleafantly 
fituated on a {mall ftream, called the Swift, that falls into the 
Avon, a few miles below the town. It is a good town, and 
well inhabited, and the church is a noble Gothic ftruture, with 
a lofty fpire, and in it is ftill preferved the ancient pulpit, in 
which the famous reformer John Wickliffe preached, he being 
many years rector of this parifh. 

MELTow, which is alfo called Metron Mowsray, from 
a noble family of the latter name, that were anciently lords of 
jt, ftands in a fertile foil, at the diftance of 107 miles from 
London, and is almoft encompafled with the river Eye. It isa 
large well built town, and has two fine bridges over the Eye, a 
large handfome church, and a free fchool. There are frequent 
horfe races, and the moft confiderable market for cattle, of any 
in this part of England. 

AsHBY DE LA Zaucn is 144 miles from London, and is 
pleafantly fituated, ‘It has a large handfome church, and a neat 
ftone crofs in its principal ftreet.. It has alfo a free fchool, the 
matter of which has an handfome ftipend. From the remains 
_of the walls of the Earl of Huntingdon’s caftle here, it appears 
to have been one of the beft in England,  fames I. ‘aves 
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here with his whole court for feveral d.ys ; the dinner being fer- 
ved up every day by thirty poor knights, with gold chains and 
velvet gowns. Near this town is a noted mineral water called 
Griffydam. The fairs of this townare ftocked with young horfes 
of the largeft and beft breed in England ; and the place is alfo 
noted for its ale, which is faid to be as good as that of Burton. 
There is a confiderable ftocking manufactory here. 

BILLEspoN is 97 miles from Landon, and though a fmall 
town, and much decayed, is of great antiquity. There are ftill 
the remains of a {trong Roman camp in its neighbourhood, that 
enclofes upwards of eighteen acres of ground, and appears to 
have been fortified with an high wall, and a deep ditch; but 
the greateft part of it is now demolifhed. It has been generally 
fuppofed, that one of the temples where the Romans met to fa- 
crifice, was near this camp, and Mr. Camden and Bifhop Gibfon 
are of that opinion. 

Bosworth is 105 miles from London, and is pleafantly fitue 
ated upon an hill, in a wholefome air, and fruitful foil, both for 
corn and grafs. ‘The ficld of aétion fo noted in hiftory for the 
decifive battle between the houfes of York and Lancafter, in 
which Richard the Third was flain, was Redmere plain, three 
miles from the town, in which are frequently dug up pieces of 

armour, weapons, heads of arrows, &c. 

HALLATON is 93 miles from London, but contains nothing 
remarkable. 

HINCKLEY is fituated on the borders of Warwickhhire, at the 
diftance of 102 miles from London. The affizes were formerly 
held at this town. | 

MounrsoreL, properly Mount-foar bill, derives its name 
from the river Soar, on the weft of it, and an hill in the mid. 
dle of thetown. In the reign of King Henry the Third there 
was a Caftle here, which was feized and demolifhed by the coun- 
try people, who had iuffered much by the excurfion of the gar- 
rifon, This town is 105 miles from London, and ftands partly 
in Burrow parifh, and partly in Rodeley parifh, and had formerly 
two Chapels, though it has now but one. Here is a bridge over 
the Soar, 

WALTHAM ON THE WouLp is fituated near an hilly 
healthy tract, called Wrekin in the Would, at the diftance of 
143 miles from London. 


REMARKABLEVILLAGES,CURIOSITIES, and ANTIQUITIES. 


About three miles from Hinckley, is a village, called Higham, 
near the Roman highway, where, when a labourer was digging 
in the year 1607, he ftruck againft a flat ftone, which being re- 
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moved, he found concealed under it two hundred and fifty pieces 
of filver coin of Henry IL. each weighing about three pence. 
In digging further he alfo difcovered three curious rings. Some 
pieces of Roman coin of the emperor Trajan were alfo found 
under the ftone, which has induced fome of our antiquarians to 
fuppofe that it was the bafe of an altar, it being the cuftom to 
lay coins under them. 

A petrifying {pring which is in the neighbourhood of Lutter- 
worth, is one of the moft remarkable curiofities of this county. 
‘The water of itis exceedingly cold, and fo ftrongly impregnated 
with petrifying qualities, that in a very little time it converts wood 
and feveral other fubftances into ftone. 

At Collerton, a village north-eaft of Afhby de la Zouch, there 
isa mineral fpring, called Griffy-dam ; and fome coal-mines, 
which in the reign of King Henry the Eighth burnt for many 
years together, till the fulphureous and bituminous matter which 
fed the fame, was exhaufted. 

A few miles from Afhby de la Zouch, is Chernwood foreft, 
on the borders of which is a fmall village, called Cherley, where 
there was formerly a convent for friars hermits, and at prefent 
great part of the walls, adorned with curious carvings, are ftill 
ftanding ; and at one end is a lofty tower, which is fuppofed te 
have belongedto the church of the convent. 

The village of Belton is noted for its great fair for all forts of 
cattle, on the Monday after Trinity Monday. In the reign of 
King Henry IIT. Roelia, wife of Bertram de Verdun, founded a 
ftately abbey near this place, called Grace Dieu, for nuns of the 
Ciftertian order, which continued to flourifh in great fplendour, 
till the diffolution of religious houfes. Great part of this magni- 
ficent ftruCture is ftill ftanding, and with fome modern additions, 
has been converted into the feat of a private gentleman, 

Cleybrook, a village north-weft of Lutterworth, is fuppofed by 
the inhabitants to have been formerly a part of Cleycefter, at the 
diftance of one mile from that place, which in the time of the 
Romans wasa flourifhing city. Large foundations, confifting 
of fquare ftones, have been difcovered here, and Roman bricks 
and coins have been often dug up. It is obferved, that the earth, 
fo far as the city extended, is of a darkercolour than that beyond 
it, and fo rich, that it has been ufed by the hufbandmen in the 
neighbourhood for manure. 

Ata village called Caffington, near Mount-forel, is an antient 
funeral monument, in the manner of the Britons, before the ar- 
rival of the Romans. It confifts of a mount of earth, about 
350 feet long, and about 40 feet high. It is called Shipley-hill, 
from a great captain, who, according to the traditionary report, 
was buried here. But fome think it more probable, that this 

was 
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was raifed to perpetuate the memory of a battle between the an- 
tient inhabitants of the ifland, and the Belgian Britons. 

Willoughby- Brooks is a pleafant village, and is alfo noted fora 
barrow or funeral monument on a neighbouring hill. It is called 
by the people Blackfield, becaufe the earth when dug up, is of a 
blackifh colour, which is the more remarkable, becaufe that in 
the neigbouring fields is red. Many coins have been dug up here 
at different times, with other pieces of antiquity. 

At Segs-hill, or Sex-hill, feven miles from Leicefter, fix pa- 
rifhes center, and here are the marks of the bounds, Itis one of 
the Roman tumuh, 


SOR ABs nS, 


At Stanton Harold, two miles north of Afhby de la Zouch, 
is a noble feat of Earl Ferrers, fo large that it appears like a lit- 
tle town, and the gardens are adorned with ftatues. Dunning- 
ton Caftle and Park is a feat of the Farl of Huntingdon. His 
Lordfhip has alfo a feat at Athby dela Zouch. At Groby; five 
miles from Leicefter, the Earl of Stamford has a fine park and 
feat ; as has alfothe Eafl of Cardigan, at Stanton-Brudenell, 
four miles from Bofworth. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


This is a large maritime county, bounded on the fouth by the 
river Welland, which divides it from Northamptonfhire ; on 
the north by the Humber, which feparates it from Yorkshire, 
on the eaft by the German Ocean; and on the weft by fome 
parts of Yorkfhire, Nottinghamfhire, Leicefterfhire, and Rut- 
landfhire. It is about 60 miles in length, 35 in breadth, and 
180 in circumfetence. This‘county is divided into three pro- 
vinces ; firft, Holland, comprehending the fouth-eaft part of 
Lincolnthire, which is again fubdivided into three wapentakes or 
hundreds. 2dly, Ke/feven, comprehending the fouthern part of 
this county, which is by an antient writer called Ceoftefne- 
wood, as itis fuppofed from a large foreft that ftood formerly within 
this divifion ; it contains ten warpentakes or hundreds. 3dly, 
Lindfey, which, by Bede, the Britith hiftorian, is called Lindifi‘, 
as is thought from the city of Lindum, or Lincoln. This divi- 
fion comprehends the whole north part of Lincolnfhire, and is 
fubdivided into feventeen warpentakes or hundreds. The whole 
county is divided into thirty hundreds or wapentakes, and con- 
tains one city and thirty-one market towns, It lies in the pro- 

vince 
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vince of Canterbury and diocefe of Lincoln, and comprehends 
630 parifhes, | 

The air of Lincolnfhire is different in different parts : in the 
middle of the county, and in the wettern parts along the Trent, 
it is very healthy, but upon the fea coaft it is bad, particularly 
in the fouth-eaft divifion, which is not only boggy and full of 
fens, but great part of itis under water, for which reaton it is 
diftinguifhed by the name of Holland. 

The foil of this county is in general very rich; the ‘inland 
parts producing corn in great plenty, and the fenny country 
yielding excellent pafture. Lincolnfhire is remarkable for fat 
cattle and good horfes, alfo for ‘excellent dogs, as well grey- 
hounds as maftiffs. . It abounds in game of all kinds, and the 
river, together with the fea, afford great plenty and variety of 
fifth. There is a fort of pike found in the Witham, which is pe- 
culiar to this water, and fuperior toall others. Such is the plens. 
ty and variety of wild fowl in this county. that it has been cal- 
led the. aviary of England; and two fowls, called the knute and 
the dotterel, which are moft delicious food, are faid to be found 
no where e Ife in Eagland. 

The principal rivers that run through this county are the Wels 
land, the Witham, the Trent, the Dun, and the Ankam. 
The Welland rifes in Northamptonfhire, and running acrofs 
that county, enters Lincolnfhire ; then paffing by feveral mar- 
ket towns, difcharges itfelf into a bay of the German Occan, 
called by Ptolemy Metaris Atftuartum, but called now the 
Wathes. | The Witham rifes near Grantham, and running 
north-eaft, paffes by Lincoln, whence, direéting its courfe fouth-., 
eaft, it fallsinto the German Ocean near Bofton. The Trent 
rifes in Staffordfhire, and running north-eaft through the counties 
of Derby and Nottingham, and parting Nottinghamfhire from. 
Lincolnfhire, falls into the mouth of the Humber. The Dun 
rifes in Yorkfhire, and enclofing, together with the Trent, a 
confiderable piece of ground in the north-weft part of this coun- 
ty, Known by the name of the Ifle of Axholm, falls into the 

rent near its conflux with the Humber. The Ankam rifes 
not far north of Lincoln, and directing its courfe due nosth, falls 
into the Humber eaft of the river Trent. ) 


Lb tec OLN. 


This city is 132 miles from London, and was anciently called : 
Nicol. It is fituated on the fide of a hill, at the bottom of 
which runs the river Witham in three fmall channels, over 


which are feveral bridges, Vortimer, that valiant Briton, who 
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fo often defeated the Saxons, died and was buried there. The 
Danes took this city twice by ftorm, and the Saxons as often 
retook it. In Edward the Confeffor’s time it is faid to have had 
1070 houfes ; and William of Malmefbury relates, that in the 
time of the Normans it was one of the moft populous cities in 
England, and a mart for all forts of goods coming by land or 
water. King William J. built a caftle here; and, about the 
fame time, the bifhop’s fee was tranflated hither from Dorchefter 
in Oxfordfhire. This is ftill reckoned the largeft diocefe‘in all 
England, though Ely, Peterborough, and Oxford, have been 
taken out of it. 

The cathedral was efteemed the glory of England; for its 
magnificence and elevation is fuch, that the Monks concluded 
it would chagrin the devil to look at it; and thence a fly four 
look by a proverbial expreffion is compared to the devil's looking 
over Lincoln. The city formerly abounded with monafteries, 
churches, &c. fo that many barns, ftables, and even hogfties, 
feem to be the ruins of them, from the ftone walls, and arched 
windows and doors. ‘The river on the weft fide of the town be- 
low the hill forms itfelf into a great pool, called Swan Pool, 
from the great number of fwans on it. “Che Roman north 
gate, called Newport Gate, ftill remains entire; it is a vaft 
femi-circle of ftone, not cemented, but as it were wedged in 
together ; and near this gate is another curious piece of Roman 
workmanfhip, called the Mint Wall, with alternate layers of 
brick and ftone, ftill about 16 feet high and 40 long. In 
other parts of the city are many remains of the old Roman wall, 
and feveral funeral monuments of the Normans have been dug 
up over-againft the caftle. To the weft is an intrenchment 
made by King Stephen, and here are carved in ftone the arms 
of John Gaunt, Duke of Lancafter. In the center of the old 
caftle, which was built by the Romans, and repaired by the 
Saxons, is a modern ftructure where the affizes are held. The 
city is a county of itfelf, and has extenfive power and privileges. 
On the down of Linculn is fometimes feen that rare bird called 
the Buftard ; the country hereabout is very rich and agreeable ; 
the noble traé of Lincoln heath extending like Salifhury plain , 
above fifty miles. The cathedral or minftee of Lincoln, is 
a ftately Gothic pile of excellent workmanfhip, and reckoned by 
fome equal to that of York, and was fucceffively brought to per- 
fection by feveral of its bifhops. Here is the fineft great bell in 
England, called Tom of Lincoln, near five ton weight, contain- 
ing 424 gallons ale-meafure, and near 23 feet in compafs. Among 
other tombs is one of brafs for Queen Eleanor, wife to Edward 
the Firft, and another of Catherine Swintord, third wife of 
Jobn of Gaunt, and mother of the Somerfet family, now dukes 
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of Somerfet. This pile ftanding on a hill may be feen 50 miles 
to the North, and 30 to the South, and is one of the largeft i eI 
England; and the middle or road tower is alfo reckoned the 
highett i in the whole kingdom. ‘The epifcopal palace is a mag- 
nificent ftructure, and was built by Remigius, firft bifhop of 
Lincoln, 
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GRANTHAM is r10 miles from London, and is governed by 
an alderman, twelve juftices of the peace, a recorder, a coroner, 
an efcheator, twelve fecond-twelve men, who are of the com- 
mon-council, and twelve conftables to attend the court. This 
is a rich, neat, populous town, much frequented, and has feveral 
good inns. Here is a fine church with a ftone fpire, one of the 
loftieft in England, being 280 feet high ; but it is fo conftructed 
as to appear inclining from the perpendicular, on which fide 
foever it is viewed. Here is alfo a good free-fchool, built and 
endowed by Richard Fox, bifhop of Winchefter, a native of 
this place, befides two charity-fchools. On a neighbouring 
courfe there are frequent horfe-races, 

STAMFORD is 8g miles from London, and isa very antient 
town. It fends two members to parliament, and is a corpora- 
tion, governed by a mayor, aldermen, recorder, and common- 
council. It boafts of great privileges, being exempted from the 
jurifdiction of the fheriff, and the lord-heutenant of the county. 
It is alfo remarkable for one cuftom obferved in it, which is, that 
the younger fons inherit what lands and tenements their fathers, 
who die inteftate, were poflefled of in this manor. 

‘The town ftands ju(t where the three counties of Lincoln, 
Northampton, and Rutland meet. The river Welland is na- 
vigable toit by barges. On the fouth bank of it was formerly a 
ftrong cattle, ca Med Stamford Baron; and from a butcher’s dog 
feizing amad bull and entertaining the Earl of Warren with the 
fport, the cruel practice of bull-baiting took its rife here ; for he 
gave the meadow for a common to the butchers, on condition 
they fhould find a mad bull fix weeks before Chriftmas. ‘The 
town is finely fituated on the declivity cf a hill tothe river; has 
a ftone bridge of five arches over the river Welland, a handfome 
hall, and fix parifh churches, in one of which, viz. St. Martin’s, 
that famous ttatefman, Lord Burleigh, lies buried, in a fplendid 
tomb; and in the delle? adjoining to the bridge is a fine monu- 
ment of the late Earl and Countefs of Exeter, in white marble,. 
with their figures cumbent as big as the life, and done at Rome. 
The chief trade is malt, fea coal, and free ftone. 

BoLine- 
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BoLINGBROKE Is 134 miles from London, ani isa fimall 
town, containing nothing worthy of remark; but is fomewhat 
noted for having been the birth-place of King Henry 1V. who 
was furnamed from it Henry of Bolingbroke. 

LourH is 155 miles from London, and is a_ confiderable 
town, pleafantly fituated on a fimall, ftream, called the Lud, 
from whence it is fuppofed to have received its name. Ist was 
formerly famous for a Beneditine convent, founded by Alex- 
ander, Bifhop of Lincoln, chancellor of England, inthe reign 
of King Stephen; but there are no remains of it. The towa 
is now handfome and populous, and the church is a noble Gothic 
ftru€ture, witha fpire that is near 300 feet high. Here is.a free- 
fchool, founded by King Edward the Sixth. 

GAINSBOROUGH is 150 miles from London, and is a place 
of great antiquity, pleafantly fituated on the river Vrent, near 
the borders of Northamptonthire. It isa large, populous, well- 
built town, containing many handfome houfes, and carries on a 
very confiderable trade, by means of the Trent and Humber, 
The church isan handfome ftructure, built in the modern tatte, 
and there are feveral diflenting meetings here. “The weekly 

arkets are well fupplied with provifions, and the market-place 
is handfome. Ships of coniiderable burthen come up to the 
harbour. , 

GrimsBy is 168 miles from London, and is faid, in point of 
antiquity, to be the fecond, if not the firft corporation, in 
England. It was formerly extremely populous; but is now 
greatly decayed; for the harbour having been neglected, no 
ihips of burthen can come into it, fo that the trade chiefly de- 
pends upon coals. ‘Lhe parifh church is fo large, that it looks 
like a cathedral, 

Boston is 120 miles from. London, and is an antient and 
famous town, built on both fides the river Witham, over which 
there is an high. wooden: bridge, alittle below which the river 
falls into the fea. It has leng.been a flourifhing town, and is 
faid to have been incorporated firlt by King, Henry the Eighth, 
Queen Elizabeth gave the corporation a-court of admiralty over 
all the neighbouring fea'coafts. It is governed by a mayor, 
who is chief clerk of the market, and admiral of the coaft, a 
recorder, a deputy recorder, twelve aldermen, a town clerk, 
eighteen common-council-men, a judge, and marfhal of the 
admiralty, a coroner, two ferjeants at mace, and other officers. 
‘The town is pleafantly fituated, and well built. Here is a 
church, reckoned the largeft parochial church, without cro/s 
ifles, in the world, being 300 feet long within the walls, and 
100 feet wide; the cieling is of Englifh oak, fupported by tall 
flender pillars. This church has three hundred and fixty five 
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fteps, fifty-two windows, and twelve pillars, anfwering to the 
days, weeks, and months of the year; its tower, which was 
builtin the year 1309, is 282 feet high, and has a beautiful 
o¢tagon lanthorn on the top, which ferves as a guide to mariners 
when they enter the dangerous channels called Lynn Deeps, 
and Bolton Deeps in the Wafhes, and is the admiration of tra- 
vellers, being feen at the diftance of forty miles round. ‘The 
town has a commodious harbour, is fupplied with frefh water 
by pipes from a pond in a great common, called the Weft Fen, 
where a water houfe and a mill were erected in the reign cf Queen 
Anne, by actof parliament. It is the refidence of many conti- 
derable merchants, and carries on a good trade, both inland and 
foreign, yet many of the inhabitants apply themfelves to grazing 
of cattle with great advantage. An annual fair here for cattle, 
and all forts of merchandize, lafts nine days; and is called a 
mart by way of eminence, fo are the fairs of Gancfborough, 
Lynn Pegis, a borough town of Norfolk, and Beverley a borough 
of Yorkihire, but no otherin England. All the country in the 
neighbourhood of this town is marfh lands, which are very rich, 
and feed vaft numbers of large fheep and oxen. : 

HorNCASTLE, which is 142 miles from London, is a large 
and antient well-built town on the river Bane. It pleinly ap- 
pears to have been a camp, or ftation of the Romans, not only 
from its caftle, which was a Roman work, but from the Ri man 
coins often turned up in the ground near the place where the 
cattle ftocd. , Part of the wail of the caftle is ftill remaining, 
and is about forty yards thick, and ftrongly cemented with mor- 
tar. There are feveral fmail ftreams here, fo that about three 
parts of the town are forrounded with water. 

Burton, called alfOo Burton STaTHER, is 168 miles 
from London, and ftands ver y well for trade, on the eatt fide of 
the ‘Trent, whereon it has feveral mills, and the houfes are 
pleafantly intermixed with trees; and many fcenes about the 
place are exceedingly rural and romantic. Here are two 
churches, one of which is fo low in refpeét of the precipice over 
it, that a perfon may almoft leap from it on the fteeple. 

CROWLAND is 94 miles from London, and is famous for its 
abbey, which was firit built by Ethelbald, King of Mercia, in 
the year' 716. Jt was afterwards burnt by the Danes in 870; 
but King Edred, about the year 948, rebuilt it, and it continued 
in great wealth and fplendour till the general diffolution, Great 
part of the abbey-church is ftill ftanding, though in a decayed 
condition, particularly the fteeple, with the fine windows of the 
great weftern ifle, adorned with carved work, and images as 
large as the life, , ; 
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Thetwon of Crowland ftands among the fens, and confifts 
of three ftreets, fevarated from each other by canals, planted 
with willows, which give it a very romantic appearance. There 
is a communication by a bridge over-againft the weft end of the 
abbey, built in a triangular form to aniwer the ftreets. ’Tis fo 
curious a fabric, as not to be equalled in England, if in Europe. 
It is formed on three fegments of a circle, meeting in one 
point, and each bafe they fay {tands in a different county, viz. 
Lincolnfhire, Bambridgefhire, and Northamptonfhire. It is 
alfo fituated upon the centre of the conflux of the river Nyne 
with the Welland. 

The greateft gain of the inhabitants is from fifh, and from 
wild ducks ; of which they fometimes drive 3000 into a net at 
once by dogs; and they are brought thither by decoy aucks bred 
for the purpofe. For the liberty of fithing, they pay now to the 
King, as they formely did to the Abbot, 300]. a year. As 
no carts ever come here, by re:fon of the impaflablenefs of the 
bogey foil, it was a common proverb, that all the carts, which 
come to Crowland, were fhod with filver; but the foil is muck 
improved of late, by drains and fluices ; and moft of the ponds 
are now turned into cornfields. A caufey leads from hence 
between the river Welland and the marfhes; on which, about 
two miles from Crowland, ftood a pyramid, with an infcription, 
denoting that it was the utmoft boundary of the abbey’s jurif- 
diétion, which was a fort of ifland, three miles in length and 
three in breadth. The roof of the abbey church fell down 
about feventy years ago. It was of Irith oak, finely carved 
and gilt; and pieces of it are ftill to be found in many houfes. 
It was made a garifon during the civil war, Over the weft 
gate of the church, are the images of divers Kings, Abbots, &c.’ 
and, among the reft, St. Guthliac, to whom the abbey was 
dedicated, with a whip and knife, his ufual fymbols; and he 
lies buried in a little tone cottage, not far from the abbey, called 
Anchor church-houfe, where was a chapel in which lived a 
hermit, ‘There being no pafture near them, the people go in 
little fkerries to milk the cows. 

BarTON is 166 miles from London, and is a large ftraggling 
town, but of little note, except for a common, but dangerous 
ferry over the Humber to Hull. 

WAINFLEET is 135 miles from London, and a well- 
compacted town, in the fenny parts near the fea, and noted for 
being the birth place of William of Wainfleet, Bifhop of Win- 
chefter, who was not only the founder of a fine grammar- 
{chool here, but of St. Magdalen college in Oxford. 

SPALDING is 104 miles from London, and is fituated upon 
the river Welland, by which it is almoft furrounded. It is 
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alfo furrounded at a greater diftance with lakes, canals, and 
other bodies of water, and is indeed a more neat and populous 
town than could be expe&ted in fuch a fituation. Here is aa 
handfome large market place, a free grammar fchool fer the 
fons of the inhabitants, anda charity {chool. “This town has 
alfa. a fall port, anda bridge over the Welland, which is. navi- 
gable to the town for veflels of fifty or fixty tons. To this 
port belong feveral barges, that are chiefly employed in carrying 
coals and corn, 

THonc Castor is 1§7 miles from London, and is fatd to 
have derived its name from the following circumftance ; though 
the truth of the fact itfelf has been difputed. Hengift, the 
Saxon, we are told, as a reward for having driven back the Scots 
and Picts, obtained frem Vortigern, a grant of as much ground 
here as he could encompafs with the hide of an ox cut into 
fmall thongs ; on this ground he built a caftle, which for that 
reafon was called Thong caftle. There are {till confiderable 
remains of the caitle, which feems to have been built-in the 
Roman manner; and under the walls ‘are feveral fine fprings,, 
near which is a moft beautiful grove of elms. ‘The church js.a 
venerable Gothic ftructuge, 

FoLKINGHAM is 167 miles from, London, and is fituated| 
on a pleafant heath, in a very healthful air, and is fupplied. with: 
feveral extraordinary good {prings. 

ALForD is an obfcure town, about five miles from. the. fea, 
and 146 from London. ‘ 

BinBROKE is 159 miles from London, and is fituated between 
‘Thong- Caftor and Louth: 

_. Bourn ftands on a plain. adjoining to-the fens of Lincoln- 
fhive, at the diftance of 98 miles from London, It is remarka- 
ble for tanning leather, and for a horfe-courfe,  * 

BuRGH is 138 miles from London, and is fituated between 
Saltfleet ang Wainfleet. © : 

Corsy, which ftands. in the road: from Market-Deeping to 
Grantham, was formerly a confiderable place, but isnow much 
decayed. Here is a fchaol endowed. for educating the fons) of 
poor. clergymen. - 

Hoipeacu is.115 miles from London, fituated among, the 
fens, and of great antiquity. Many-remains of walls and pave- 
ments, together.with urns. and coins, have been dug, up here. 
‘The church is a. noble Gothic {tru@ture, witha lofty. tower and, 
{pire, and is feen at a great diftance over the‘fens.. - 4 

Mark e£T-DEEPING is go miles from London, and is* 
{ituated among the fens, onthe north fide of the river Welland. 
Near this place is a vale, many miles in compafs,.and the deepeft 
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in all this marfhy county, from which it is thought this town had 
it name, Deeping fignifiying adeep meadow. 

KirKTON, or Kirton LinpbseEy, derives it name from a 
kirk or church here, which is built in the form of a cathedral, 
and is very magnificent. It ftands at the diflance of 150 miles 
fron London, and.is famous for a fort of apple, called the 
Kirkton pippin. ~ 

Market Rasen is 150 miles frém London, and is fo 
yfalled to diftinguifh it from Eaft, Weft, an@Middle Rafen, three 
neighbouring villages; all of which, together with this town, 
are fituated near the fource of the river Ankam. 

SALTFLEET is 163 miles from London, and is pleafantly 
fituated on the German ocean, It was formerly a place of fome 
confiderable trade, but is now greatly decayed. It has ftill an 
harbour for fhipping ; but this has been much neglected, and 
there are now no veflels that ufe it above the ordinary fize of 
lighters. 

GLANDFORD BrinGE is 156 miles from London; fituated 
on the banks of the river Ankam, and is a confiderable town, 
containing fome very good houfes, with a ftone bridge over the 
river. { 

DuNNINGTON is 117 miles from London ; and its market 
is famous for a large fale of hemp and hemp-feed, and it has a 
port for barges, by which goods are carried to and from Bofton, 
and the Wathes. 

SLEAFORD is 116 miles from London ;, and is a large popu- 
lous town, pleafantly firuated near the fource of ‘a {mall {tream, 
that rifes from the confluence of fprings, and runs through the 
town with fo much rapidity, that it drives feveral mills, and 
is never frozen even in the coldeft day in winter. “The church 
is a ftately Gothic ftruéture, 172 feet in length, 72 feet broad 
in the front, and 30 at the ed{t end, and has a lofty tower. 
The market-place is oppofite the weft front of the church, and 
near it is a good free-fchool, which was founded and handfomely 
endowed ia 1603, by Robert Carr, Efq. who alfo erected and 
eridowed an hofpital in this place for twelve poor men. 

TATTERSHAL ts 134 miles from Londons, and is a town of 
great antiquity, but now much decayed. It was forfnerly noted 
for a ftrong caftle, built foon after the Norman iavefion, which 
remained till the reign of Henry VL, when Ralph, Lord Crom- 
well, built here a noble collegiate church. Great part-of this 
ftately ftructure is deftroyed, except the great tower, which is 
adorned with four beautiful pinnacles, much admired by thofe 
who vilit it.. Thethinnaeft part of the wall: is 15 feet in breadth, 
- and the tower is two hundredfeet high. 

STANTON isan inconfiderable town, 155 miles from London. 
- SPILSB¥ 
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SPILsBy is 138 miles from London, and has a well-frequented 
maiket. 


REMARKABLE VILLAGES,CURIOSITIES, and ANTIQUITIES. 


Paunton, a village fouth of Grantham, is fuppofed to have 
been the Ad Pontem of the Romans, not only from the fimilitude 
of the names, but from the diftances afligned to places in regard 
tothis: chequered Roman pavements, and other marks of an- 
tiquity, have often been dug up here. 

Bridgecafterton, a village north weft of Stamford, where a 
fmall river called the Guafh or Wath croffes the Roman high- 
way, is fuppofed to have been the Guafennz of Antoninus. 

Ancafter was a village of the Romans, and is thought to have 
been the antient Crococalana. This town abounds fo much 
with remnants of antiquity, that it has been a cuftom for the 
inhabitants, after a hafty fhower to go in fearch of them upon 
the declivities of the town, and in the neighbouring quarries, 
and they have many years carried on a kind of trade by the fale of 
them. 

At a village called Hzberffon, near Kirkton, upon the Roman 
highway, are {till to be feen the foundations of feveral Roman 
buildings, with tiles, coins, and other remains of Roman anti- 
tiquity. Several fuch remains have alfo been difcovered about 
Broughton, a village near Glanford-bridge. At Roxby, a vil- 
lage near Burton, fome years ago was difcovered a Roman pave- 
ment. At Winterton-cliff, in the north-weft extremity of this 
county, are many remains of Roman buildings; and at Alk- 
borough, two miles more to the weft, there is {till a fmall fquare 
entrenchment or camp, now called Countefs Clofe, from a 
countefs of Warwick, who, it is faid, lived there, or owned the 
eftate. The caftle here, it is obferved, was very conveniently 
placed by the Romans, in the north-weft angle of the county, 
as a watch-tower, to over-awe Nottinghamfhire and Yorkthire. 

At Fieet in the Fens, a village north-eaft of Spalding, there 
were found not many years ago, three pecks of Roman copper 
coins, piled down edge-wife, moft of them of the emperor 
Gallienus. 

Near Harlaxton, a village within two miles of Grantham, a 
brafen vefle] was ploughed up, containing fome filver beads, and 
an antique helmet of gold, ftudded with jewels ; all which were 
prefented to Catharine of Spain, Queen Dowager of Henry the 
Eighth. At a village called Yarburgh, near Horncaftle, are 
the remains of a large Roman camp; and fuch quantities of 
Roman coins have been dug up here, that one Howfon of Ken- 
nington, 
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ington a village in the neighbourhood, is faid at one time to 
have been in pofleffion of fome pecks of them, 

At Omby, near ‘Raven-market, in fome fields joining to a 
great road between Stamford and Hull, a borough town of 
Yorkthire, brafs and filver coins have been plowed up, having a 
view of the city. of Rome on one fide, with the infcription, 
Urbs Roma, and on the reverfe, Pax et tranquilitas. 

On fome hills, betwen Gainfborough and a neighbouring 
village called Lea, many Roman coins and pieces of Roman 
urns, have been dug up; and one of thofe hills called Caftle+ 
hill, is furrounded with entrenchments, faid to inclofe above an 
hundred acres. 

Near Humington, above five miles from Grantham, there is 
a Roman camp, called Julius Czfar’s double trench; and here, 
inthe year 1691, a8 many Roman coins were found in an.arn, 
or earthen pot, as would fill a peck. 

The High.-dyke, commonly called the High-ftreet, is the 
famous Roman highway, which pafles from Stamford through 
Lincoln, and from'thence to the Humber, 

At Gedney, a village near Holbeach, is a very handf-nte 
church, fuppofed to have been built by the abbots of Crowland, 
to whom the manor belonged. It has a ftately tower, but this is 
{uppofed to be of a later date, than the other parts of the ftruCture. 

A few miles north weft of Tatterfhall is Zupbam, or, as it was 
anciently called, Tupholm, a confiderable’ village, where one of 
the family of Nevil founded a convent for monks of the order 
of St. Auguftine, of which great part is {till ftanding, and it 
appears to have been an exceeding hanfome ftru€ture. 

A little north of Cotham is New/ham abbey, a {mall village, 
but famous for a convent of Premonftratenfion monks, which 
was founded in the reign of King Stephen. 

Near Burton at the confluence of the Trent, and fome othér 
tivers, is a tra€t of land called the Ifland of Axholm, which is 
about ten miles long, though in many places not above four in 
breadth: It contains three villages, namely, Crowle, Epworth, 
and Hyrft; and in the two laft were formerly two monatfteries. 

Tork/ey, a village fituated uponthe Trent, at the influx of the 
Fofle Dyke into that river, was a town ouce famous for many 
privileges which it enjoyed, upon condition that the inhabitants 
fhould, whenever the King’s ambafladors came that way, carry 
them down the Trent in their own barges, and conduct ther 
as far as the city of York.—In the neighbourhood of this vil- 
lage is anunnery founded by King John, great part of which is 
ftill ftanding, from which it appears to have been a very hand- 
fome ftruéture. 

The village of Stow is a place of great antiquity, and is {aid 
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to have been the feat of a bifhop before the cathedral of Lincoln 
was built. Here is an ancient Gothic church, exceedingly large. 

North eaft of Glandford-bridge, near the mouth of the Hum- 
ber, are the remains of Thornton-college or abbey, where, in taking 

down a wall, not many years age, the workmen found the 
fkeleton of a man, witha table, a book, and acandleftick ; the 
man is {uppofed to have been immured there forfome heinous crime. 

Scrivel/by-hall, not far from: Horncaftle, is the manor of the 
Dymocks, who hold it upon condition, that, at the corona- 
tion, the then lord, or fome perfon in his name, if he be not 
able, fhall come well armed into the royal prefence, on a war 
horfe, and make proclamation, that if any one fhould fay, that 
the fovereign hath no right to the crown, he is ready to defend 
his right againft all that fhall oppofe it. 

About fix miles eaft of Lincoln is a village called Bullings, 
where was a convent founded in the reign of King Henry II. 
Some of the walls of this ftruéture are ftill flanding, with a ftately 
tower, executed in a very curious manner. 

A little to the eaftward of this village is another named 
Wragby, pleafantly fituated on a fmall ftream. Here is an 
alms-houfe, built and endowed by Sir Edmund Turner, in 16975 
for twelve poor people, {1x of whom are to be minifters widows, 
and fix to be any other poor old men or women; he alfo ereCied a 
chapel for their publicdevotion, with an endowment to the minifter 
or {chool mafter, for performing divine fervice in it twice a day. 

In the village of Somerton a ftately caftle was built by An- 
thony Beck, Bifhop of Durham, a warlike prelate, who lived 
in the reign of Edward I. The tower and fome other parts of 
the building are ftill ftanding, from whence it appears to have 
been a place of great ftrength. 

On the north-weft fide of Sleaford is a place called Temple 
Bruer, where there are the remains of a church, built by the 
Knights Templars; and near it are the remains of a ftone crofs. 

Woolfthorpe, a little village on the great north road between 
Stamford and Grantham, is memorable for being the place of 
nativity of that illuftrious philofopher, Sir Ifaac Newton, The 
houfe in which he was born, which isa kind of a farm houfe, built 
in ftone, is ftill remaining. The learned Dr. Stukeley vifited 
it in 1721, and was fhewed the infide of it by the country 
people; and in a letter to Dr. Mead on this occafion, he fays, 
‘© They led me up ftairs, and fhewed me Sir Ifaac’s ftudy, where 
<< I fuppofe he ftudied when in the country, in his younger days, 
6¢ as, perhaps, when he vifited his mother from the univerfity. 

‘¢. obferved the fhelves were of his own making, being pieces 
“¢ of deal boxes, which, probably, he fent his books and: clothes 
£° down in upon thefe eccafions,” 
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Bervorr Castuxe, a feat of the Dukeof Rutland, is about 
four miles from Grantham, and is feen almoft in the clouds on 
the top of a vatt hill, for many miles around, It isa very mag- 
nificent building, and has a fine gallery of paintings; and, as its 
name imports, commands a beautiful profpeét, into the counties 
of Nottingham, Derby, Leicefter, Rutland, and Northamptone 
It was originally built by Robert de Tedenci, or Tetencio, foon 
‘after the Norman invafion, and was afterwards rebuilt by an 
Earl of Rutland. From the rooms of this houfe Lincola- 
minfter may be feen perfe@ly clear, though: it is thirty miles 
diftant; Newark is alfo feen in the center of the valley ; and 
Nottingham is eafily difcerned. 

GRIMSTHORPE, a feat of the Duke of Ancafter, is about 
eleven miles from Grantham. His grace’s park is of very great 
. extent; the road. leads. through it for the courfe of about three 
miles. The houfe appears extremely magnificent at the véry 
firt view; being admirably fituated on a hill, with fome very 
fine woods ftretching away on-each fide; many hills and flopes 
feen in different directions, and all pointing out/as it were an 
approach to the dwelling. In the vale before the houfe is a 
noble piece of water, with two pretty yachts upon it; and the 
banks are boldly indented with creeks in a fine ftile. The houfe 
is extremely convenient, and fome of the apartments are very 
elegantly fitted up. ‘The hall is 50 feet long, by 40 broad, and 
of a very well proportioned height. Heres a neat chapel; and 
as you return through the hall, you are conducted up the ftair- 
cafe, into the principal apartment: the firftis a tea'room richly 
ornamented with fluted pilatters of the Corinthian ‘order, ‘finely 
carved and)gilt, the ceiling, cornices, &¢. in a moft light and 
elegant tafte, with gilt fcrolls on a light-tead colour. © Next is 
the dining room, 40 feet by 27, withtwo bow windows fitted 
up with gilt ornaments on.a blue'ground.. The ceiling the fame, 
oa white in compartments. ‘The feftoons of gilt carving among 
the pictures, &c. are in a light and pleafing tafte. ‘The chim- 
ney piece is one of the-moft elegant in England ; under the cor= 
nices:are three baflo relievos ‘in white marble, the center a man 
pulling a thorn out of-a lion’s. paw, well executed ; thefe are 
upon a ground of Siena marble, and have a fine effe&t; they are 
f{upported on.each fide by a fluted Jonic pillar of Siena. In this 
room are feveral family portraits, and king Charles I. and his 
family by Vandyke;..a large picture and fine. In the next 
‘oom is a painting of Cocles defending the bridge; two land- 
{capes ; a fine picture of a he in a town, at night; the figures 
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in the front ground are numerous and well grouped, and the light 
is well expreffed : Chrift crowned with thorns; two large pieces 
of cattle; a battle; and a Dutch fair. 

The blue damafk bedchamber is elegant; it is hung with 
blue paper, upon which are painted many different landfcapes 
in blue and white, with reprefentations of frames. and lines and 
taffels in the fame; the toilet ina bow window, all blue and 
white. Out of this room you enter the breakfafting clofet, 
which is extremely elegant ; quite original, and very pleafing. 
It is hung with fine India paper, the ceiling in arched compart- 
ments, the ribs of which join in the center in the gilt rays of a 
fun, the ground is prettily dotted with coloured India birds; 
the window fhutters, the doors and the front of the drawers, 
Jet into the wall, all painted in fcrolls and feftoons of flowers in 
green, white and gold; the fofa, chairs, and {tool frames of the 
fame. 

At Afperby, near Sleaford, the Earl of Briftol has a feat; 
as has alfo the Earl of Lincoln at Sempringham, 

At Belton, near Grantham, isa feat of the Dowager Lady 
Cuft, mother of Sir John Cuft, late Speaker of the Houfe of 
Commons. This elegant houfe ftands low; but, in order to 
remedy that inconvenience, its late owner, Lord Tyrconnel, 
erected a grand building upon a neighbouring eminence, called 
Belle-Mount, which commands a very agreeable and extenfive 
profpect. 
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This county is bounded by Yorkfhire on the north, by Lei- 
cefterfhire on the fouth, by Lincolnfbire on the eaft, and by 
Derbyfhire on the weft. It is 43 miles in length, 24 in breadth, 
and IIo in circumference. 

The air of Nottinghamfhire is reckoned as good as that of 
any county in England; but the different qualities of the foil, 
have divided the county under two denominations, The eaft 
fide, which is very fruitful in corn and. pafture, is called the 
Clay: this divifion is again divided into the North Clay and the 
South Clay: and the weft part of the county, which is generally 
woody or barren, is called the Sand. 

There is a large foreft, called Sherwood Fore/t, formerly fa- 
mous for being the head-quarters of Robinhood, and his col- 
leagues, which comprehends almoft all the weftern parts of this 
county, and contains feveral parks, towns, and feats. . The 
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officers of this foreft, in 1675, where a warden, his lieutenant 
and fteward, abow-bearer, and a ranger, four verdurers, twelve 
regarders, four agifters, and twelve keepers or forefters, all under 
a chief forefter: befides thefe there are feveral) woodwards for 
every townfhip within the foreft, and one for every principal 
wood, ‘The weftern parts, however, befides wood, yield fome 
coal and lead. Here are alfo found marles of feveral forts, and 
a {tone fomething like alabafter, but fofter, which, when burnt, 
makes a plaifter harder than than that of Paris; and this plat- 
{ter the inhabitants of Nottinghamfhire generally ufe for flooring. 
Other produ€tions of this county are liquorice, cattle, abun- 
dance of fow), and frefh water fifth. The principal manufac- 
tures are ftockings, glafs, and earthern wares. The inhabitants 
alfo make great quantities of malt, and fine ftrong ale. This 
county is divided into eight hundreds, or rather fix wapentakes, 
and two liberties, and contains nine market towns, but no city. 
It lies in the province and diocefe of York, and has 168 parifhes. 
The principal rivers in this county are the Trent, the Erwath, 
and the Idle. The Trent rifes in the highlands of: Staffordfhire, 
and dividing Derby thire from Leicefterfhire, runs from the fouth- 
weft tothe north eaft part of Nottinghamfhire, and being joined 
by many lefs confiderable rivers, enters Lincolnfhire. The Idle, 
or Iddle, rifes near Mansfield, and running norti-eaft, falls into 
the Dun, a river of Lincolnfhire, one the weft fide of the Ifle 
of Axholm. 
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NoTTINGHAM is 124 miles from London, and is one of 
the neateft places in England, and has as good a trade as moft 
inland towns. It is pleafantly fituated on the afcent of a rock, 
over-looking the river Trent, which runs parallel with it about 
a mile to the fouth, and has been made navigable. The town 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, fix aldermen, 2 fherifts, a 
common-council of 24 perfons, and feveral corporation officers. 
The mayor and fheriffs have each two ferjeants at mace. ‘There 
are alfo two officers called pindars, the one of the fields, the 
other of the meadows, the former of whom is alfo woodward: 
of the town, and attends at the foreft-courts, the town being 
within the jurifdiction of the foreft. Here isan uncertain num- 
ber of burgeifes ftiled the cloathing, and 1200 other burgefles, 
There are fine eftates belonging to this corporation, fome for 
general, and others for particular ufes; as, for the maintenance 
of their free-fchool, and their bridges over the Trent, which are 

four; 
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four ; but the handfomeft, which is over the Lind, is kept in re- 
pair at the charge of the town and county, 

The affizes and feffions of the county are held in whatis called 
the King’s Hall, near which is the goal ; but the feffions and 
courts for the corporation are kept in the town-hall, which is 
an handfome fabrick on piazzas. Here was a caftle, fuppofed 
to have been -built by William the Norman, or rather by his 
natural fon, William Peverell, which for the moft part belonged 
to the Crown from the beginning of the reign of Henry the 
-« Second, and gave entertainment and refidence to the monarchs 
of England. Great part of this caftle was pulled down a little 
before the civil war ; yet there was fo much left of it, that King 
Charles I. chofe to fet up his ftandard here in 1642 3; but foon 
after it became a garrifon for the parliament, and fo continued 
till Charles I. was executed for tyranny, and for levying war 
againft his fubjeéts, in order to fupport his defpotic practices. 
After the commonwealth was eftablifhed, Captain Poulton, the 
Jaft Governor of Nottingham-caftle, had orders given him to 
pull it down; but it was not entirely demolifhed at the Refto- 
ration. When that event had taken place, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, grandfon by the mother’s fide, to Francis, Earl of Rut- 
Jand, who had the grant from King James I. both of the caftle 
and park, fold it to the Duke of Newcaftle, who pulled down 
what remained, and erected a ftately fabrick in the place of it. 
From him it came to the family of Pelham, who alfo obtained 
the fame title ; and it was improved and adorned at a great ex- 
pence by the late Duke of Newcaftle, who made it one of the 
beft feats in England, it being built on a fteep rock, and the 
chief ornament of the’ town, which ftanding as it were in the 
midft of a foreft, and a {porting country, is a fecond Newmar- 
ket for races, there being a fine plain on the north fide of the 
town for a horfe-courfe. 

The rock, onthe afcent of which the town ftands, was an- 
ciently called the Dolorous Hill, or Golgotha, from the great 
flaughter, as it is faid, of the Britons there, by King Humber, 
a piratical monarch of the North. ‘The ancients dug:caves un- 
der the fteep rock towards the Lind, for places of retreat. There 
were many under the caftle, and fome of them cut out with 
great art into convenient apartments, with chimneys, windows, 
écc. Oneof them is noted for the hiftory of Chrift’s paffion, 
cut out by David, King of Scots, when he was prifoner here ; 
and there is a winding ftair-cafe toa place at the bottom, called 
Mortimer’s-Hole, in which Mortimer, Earl of March, who 
was hanged in the reign of Edward the Third, is faid to have 
been fecreted. There is excellent cellaring in the rock on 
which the town ftands, with two or three vaults, or more, one 
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under another, which are great conveniences for ftoring their 
ale, &c. whereof they fend great quantities to moft parts of 
England; for which purpofe moft of the low lands hereabouts 
are fowed-with barley. “The White Lyon Inn here is particu- 
larly noted for thefe extraordinary vaults, or cellars. In the 
Duke of Newcaftle’s park there is a ledge of perpendicular rocks 
hewn intoa church, houfes, chambers, dove houfes, &c. the 
altar of which church is a natural rock; and there appears to 
have beena fteeple and pillars. Travellers take great notice of 
a houfe here, built on the fide of a hill, where the entrance is at 
the garrets, and the afcent from it to the cellar at the top of the 
houfe. 

There are three neat churches inthis town, one of which, St. 
Mary’s, is built in the manner of a collegiate church. Here 
isa fpacious market-place, with two crofles in it, and a free- 
fchool, befides three charity-fchools. “There is alfo a famous 
hofpital here, called Plumtree’s hofpital, from John Plumtree, 
who, inthe reignof Richard the Second, built and endowed it 
for thirteen poor old widows ; and William Gregory, the town- 
clerk of this place, about the end of the laft century, gave ix 
houfes for alms-houfes, 

MANSFIELD is 139 miles from London, and is a well-built 
populous town in the foreft.of Sherwood, the inhabitants of 
which carry on a great trade for malt. ‘This place is noted for 
the old ftory and fong of Sir John Cockle,-the millar of Manf- 
field, and the frequent refort of our Kings hither for pleafure. 
Near this place are the remains of Welbeck-abbey, begun in the 
reign of King Stephen, and finifhed in that of Henry the Se- 
cond. 

WorkKs0?P is 152 miles from London, and ftands at the head 
of a fmall river called the Ryton. Its market is remarkable for 
great quantities of liquorice and malt; and north-weit of the 
‘town are a parcel of oak trees, called Shire-oaks, and faid to he 
thus denominated from one particular large tree, that {preads its 
boughs fo as to occupy certain portions of Nottinghamfhire, Der- 
byfhire, and Yorkfhire. 

Newark. is 124 miles from London, and derives its name 
from a caftle now in ruins, built.in the reign of King Stephen, 
by Alexander Bifhop of Lincoln, and called the New Work. 

he river Trent, about two. miles fouth of this town, divides. 
itfelf into two branches, which form a {mall.ifland, by uniting 
about two miles north of it. Newark. is fituated upon the 
eaftern branch of the Trent, andhas two bridges, one over each 
branch. ‘This is fuppofed.to.have been a Roman town. = It was 
formerly walled.round.: and it,is obferved that a gate, called the: 
North Gate, is, builtiof flones, that appear. to have been of the 
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Roman cut. This town was firft incorporated by King Edward- 
the Sixth, and was governed by one alderman and twelve affitt- 
ants ; and by a charter of King Charles the Second, it is now 
governed by a mayor and twelve aldermen. It is a great thorough- 
fare from London to York, and is a handfome wellbuilt town. 
Here is a church built in the reign’ of King Henry the Sixth, 
which has a lofty fpire, and is reckoned one of the fineft parifh 
churches in England ; anda noble market-place, fo fpacious, 
that Lord Bellafyfe drew up 10,000 men in it, when he defend- 
ed this town for Charles the Firft. Here is a charity-fchool for 
thirty-fix boys, fupported by contributions, and a free fchool, 
founded by Thomas Magnus. ‘This is a flourifhing place, and 
has a good trade in corn, cattle, wool, and other commodities, 

BINGHAM isa {mall town, at the diftance of ten miles from 
Nottingham. Here was once amonaftery ; and the parfonage 
is of great value. 

East REDFORD is 143 miles from London, and is an an+ 
tient borough in the midft of a large plantation of hops, in 
which, and in barley for malt, the inhabitants carry on a large 
trade. Here is a good town-hall, a free-grammar fchool, and 
an handfome church. This towns joined by a ftone-bridge to 
another place called Weft Redford, where is a ‘Frinity-hofpital, 
governed by a mafter who has 15]. per year, and ten brethren 
10l. befides ros. for coals, and 6 yards of cloth for a gown; an 
allowance for reading prayers, and 1ol. to maintain a fcholar in 
Exeter-college, Oxford. 

BuiyTHE is 148 miles from London, and has a large church 
and an hofpital, called Blythe-f{pital, built by one of the Crefly 
family. 

sewn is 140 miles from London, and ftands on a 
{mal! ftream called the Greet, which falls into the Trent, about 
two miles fouth of thetown. Here is a church, which is called 
the minfter, and is both parochial and collegiate :: it is fuppofed 
to have been founded by Paulinus, the firft archbifhop of York, 
about the year 630, and is reputed the mother church of the 
town and county of Nottingham. It ‘was fet on fire by light- 
ning on the 5th of November, 1711, when all the body of it 
was burnt to the ground, except the choir. In this fire a fine of- 
gan was confumed, a fet of excellent bells melted, and other da- 
mages done to the value of 4000]. It has however been re- 
paired, and is a plain Gothic ftruture, built in the form ofa 
crofs, with a high tower in the middle, in which are eight 

ells: there are two fpires at the welt end. Its length from eaft 
to weft is 306 feet, its breadth 59 feet, and the length of the 
crofs ifle, from north to fouth, 121 feet. To this church be- 
long fixteen prebendaries or canons, fix vicars chorals; an 
organift, 
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erganift, fix finging men, fix chorifters, befides fix boys, who 
attend as probationers, a regifter to the chapter, a treafurer, 
an auditor, a verger, and other officers. ‘The chapter has a 
peculiar jurifdiction over twenty-eight parifhes, to mo.t of which 
it has the right of prefentation, as well as to other parifhes in 
Lincolnfhire and Yorkfhire. The jurifdiction is exercifed by a 
commniflary or vicar-general, who is chofen by the chapter out 
of their own body, and hold vifitations twice a year. Here are 
gwo annual fynods, at which all the clergy of Nottingham attend; 
and a certain number ef the prebendaries of this church, ana 
other clergymen, are by the archbifhop of York appointed 
commiffioners to prefide at the fynods. Southwell is divided 
into two parts, one called the Burgage, or Burridge, where 
the inhabitants hold their lands or tenements of the lord, ata 
certain yearly rent, and comprehends all that part of the town 
between the market place and the river Greet; and the other 
part is called the prebendage, and confifts of the liberties of the 
church. The civil government here is diftinét from that of the 
county in general, and is called the Soke of Southwell with 
Scroby, a town near Blithe. There are about twenty towns 
fubject to this jurifdidtion; the cuftos rotulorum and juttices of 
the peace for it, are nominated by the archbifhop of Yora, and 
conftituted by a commiffion under the great feal. Adjoining to 
the church is a free-{chool, under the care of the chapter: the 
mafter is:chofen by the chapter, and approved by the archbifhop 
of York, There are two fellowfhips and two fcholarfhips in Sr. 
John’s Collegein Cambridge, founded by Dr. Keton, canon of 
Salifbury, in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, to be pre- 
fented by the mafters and fellows of that college, to fuch perlons 
as they fhall think proper, who have been chorifters of the church 
at Southwell, 

There are here the remains of a magnificent palace, which — 
was demolifhed in the civil war, and which belonged to the 
archbifhops of York. 

Tuxrorp is 136 miles from London; the fituation is in a 
miry clayifh country, and the buildings are mean; here is a 
good free-fchool, built and endowed by Charles Reed. 


REMARKABLE VILLAGES,CURIOSITIES,and ANTIQUITIES. 


A Roman military way, called the Foffe-way, enters this 
county from Leicefterfhire, at a place called Willoughby on 
the Would, near the borders of Leicefterfhire ; hence it pafles 
in adirection north-eaft, by Bingham and Newark, into Lin-. 
colnfhire, and leaves Nottinghamfhire at a place called South 
Skarle, a few miles north-eaft of Newark, 
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Near this military way, at Willoughby on the Would, feveral 
Roman coins have been dug up; and at Newark, on the fide 
of the Fofle-way, have been difcovered four Roman urns, and 
a brafs lare or houthold god, an inch anda half long, with 
many other remains of antiquity. ) 

The caftle of Newark is partly ftanding, and is a ftately 
and handfome ftruéture, having walls of a prodigious ftrength, 
and lofty towers, that were formerly crowned with battle~ 
ments. 

On the banks of the Trent, a few miles eaftward of Redford, 
is Littleborough, a confiderable village, and by many fuppofed to 
have been a Roman town, becaufe there are ftill fome ruins of 
a wall and ditches, with which it appears to have been formerly 
encompafled. Many antiquities have been dug up near it, fuch 
as the remains of walls, pavements, and baths, with the founda= 
tions of altars, and Roman coins and urns. 

Sutton, commonly called Sutton in Afbfield, is fituated near 
Mansfield, and is one of the moft confiderable villages in Not- 
tinghamfhire, being in many refpects fuperior to fome of the 
towns. A great trade is carried on here in making ftockings, 
which brings confiderable fums of money to the place, from the 
dealers at Nottingham and London, and many rich farmers live 
here in great affluence. 

Near Southwell is a village called Thargarion, where one of 
the barons, in the reign of Henry I. founded a convent of 
canons regular, of the order of St. Auguftine. Great part of 
this convent, and the church belonging to it, are ftill ftanding, 
and appear to have been very handfome. 

Mansfield Wood Houfe, fruated a little to the north of the 
town of Mansfeld, isa moft agreeable village, and the air being 
eiteemed healthy, feveral people of fafhion refide in it, as a 
place of retirement, 

The village of Gotham, which is about feven miles from Not- 
tingham, has been rendered noted by the common proverb, of 
** the wife men of Gotham.” It has been obferved, that a 
cuftom. has prevailed among many nations, of ftigmatizing the 
inhabitants of fome partioular fpot as remarkable for ftupidity. 
This opprobrious diftriét, among the Afiatics was Phrygia ; 
among the Thracians, Abdera; among the Greeks, Beotia; 
and in England it is Gotham. Of the Gothamites, ironically 
called the Wife Men of Gotham, many ridiculous fables are 
traditionally told; particularly, that often having heard the 
cuckow, but never feen her, they hedged in a bufh frum whence 
her note feemed_to proceed, that being confined within fo fmall 
a compafs, they mightat length fatisfy their cutiofity. And at 
a place called Court bill, tp this parith, is a bufh ealled " 
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the name of Cuckow-bufh. ' It lies in the hundred of Rufheliff, 
ona rivulet that falls a little below it into the ‘Trent. 

Bridgford is a {mall village on the banks of the Trent, and 
is of great antiquity. Near it are fome remains of a camp, fup* 
pofed to have been the work of the Romans, becaufe many of 
their coins, urns, and other pieces of antiquity, haye been dug 
up near it. 


5 E A T 5. 


Near the town of Workfop, is a noble feat of the Duke of 
Norfolk, known by the name of Workfop-manor. In 1761, 
the ancient ftructure was confumed by fire, with the libraryy 
furniture, paintings and many other curiofities, amounting in 
the whole to the valueof one hundred thoufand pounds. In the 
room of that ancient ftruéture, another has fince béen erected 
in its ftead, under the direction of Mr. Paine, which is confi- 
dered as a fine piece of archite€ture, and one of the nobleft man- 
fion houfes in England. 

About two miles fouth of Workfop, is a.confiderable village 
called Welbeck, formerly famous for an abbey of Premonftraten- 
fian monks, founded:in the reign of King Stephen, and to it all 
others of the fame order.in England were. fubje&. Some part 
of this ancient edifice is ftill ftanding ; and, with feveral modern 
improvements, is now become one of the feats of the Duke of 
Portland, who has'laid out great part of the neighbouring fields 
into a fine park, welldtecked with deer, and in which are fume 
of the largeft trees that are to be found in England, 

NEWSTEAD ABBEY, ‘about feven miles from Nottingham, 
‘is a noble feat of ‘Lord Byron: An abbey was founded here, by ‘ 
‘King Henry H. in the beginning oi his reign, for black canonsy 
which continued till the diflolution of the monafteries. After. 
which King Henry VIE. gave this abbey with all its manors, to 
Sir John Byron, one of his favourites, and ‘the lieutenant of the 
‘forett of Sherwood, in whofe family it has remained ever fince, 
and with fome improvements, now forms the feat of Lerd Byron. 
It is‘fituated in 2 vale; in'the midft of an‘extenfive park, finely 
planted. ‘The front of the abbey ‘ftands at one.end of the houfe, 
and has:a noble and majeftic appearance, being built in’ the form 
of the weft end of a cathedral, adorned with curious carvings and 
‘lofty pinnacles. “Fhe hall is a magnificent room, and the gallery 
js finely adorned with pictures executed: by forne of the beit 
Italian mafters. “The Hbrary: joins tothe gallery, and in@t is a 
good colleétion of valuable’ books. 

- On one fide of the houfe is: avery large-wirding lake, which 
isa noble water; on the other fide is: another very “fine lake, 
M 2 Which 
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which flows almoft up tothe houfe. The banks on one fide are. 
fine woods, which fpread over the edge of a hill, dowa. to the 
water; on the-fhore, fcattered groves, and park. On the 
banks are two cattles, wafhed by the water of the lake, which _ 
are uncommon and. picturefque. A twenty gun fhip, with 
feveral yacths and boats. lying at anchor, throw an air of moft 
pleafing cheatfulnefs over the whole fcene, The riding up the 
hill leads to a Gothic building, from whence the view of the 
lakes, the abbey and its fine arch, the plantations and the park, 
are feen at once, and forma very noble landfcape, ‘The profpect 
from the houfe is exceedingly delightful, and the gardens are 
laid out with much tafte and elegance. The park is extenfive, 
and is enclofed with a ftone wall in fome parts, and in others by 
wooden pales, and contains great plenty of deer, and many other 
forts of game. . : 

Among the paintings at this fine feat are the following: 
Holofernes, by Michael Angelo; the fending away of Hagar, 
by Rubens; Judith and Holofernes, by Cafali; a man offering 
a purfe toa woman, by Raphael; apoftles bearing a dead Chrift, 
by Vandyke; Rachel and Laban, by Paul Veronefe; Dio- 
genes, by Titian; Jacob and Efau, by Raphael; Lions and 
Tygers, by Rubens; Virgin and Child, by Raphael; King 
Charles I, on horfeback, by Vandyke; and a feaft of painters, 
by the fame. 

On the fouth fide of the Trent, about three miles from Not- 
tingham, is Horm Prerpont, a fmall village; and near it 
is a fine feat of the Duke of Kingfton, a noble ftruQure, with 
moft delightful gardens, and a very magnificent park. 

About four miles from Nottingham is the feat of the ancient 
family of Clifton, which is pleafantly fituated on a rifing ground, 
from whence there is an extenfive profpe&t over the Trent, and 
the neighbouring country. ‘The houfe has been lately repaired, 
and appears very elegant, and the gardens and plantations are 
laid out with much tafte. . 

About three miles from Nottingham is WooLLA TON HALL, 
the feat of Lord Middleton. This is a noble ftructure, and 
efteemed one of the beft Gothic houfes in England. It was 
built inthe reign of Queen Elizabeth, and is wholly of free 
ftone, with an extenfive park, and beautiful gardens, walled 
round. The fummer houfe is finifhed in the form of a grotto, 
and. curioufly adorned with fhell work, paintings, and large ele- 
gant looking glafles. 

Near the village of Kniveton, which is pleafantly fituated, 
is the feat of Sir Charles Molyneux, bulit.on an eminence, 
from whence there is an extenfive and delightful profpect. 
And at Langar, a village within a few miles of Notiingham, 

is 
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is the fine houfe of Lord Howe, which is a very handfome ftruc- 
ture, with an extenfive park, and delightful-gardens. 

At Bunney, which is afmall agreeable village, is a fine feat, 
with pleafant gardens, belonging to the family of Parkyns, The 
Jate proprietor of this manor, Sir Thomas Parkyns, was fuch a 
lover of wreftling, that he wrote a treatife upon the fubje&t ; and 
before his death caufed a tomb to be erected for himfelf in the 
church, on which was fet up a figure of a wreftler, with an epi-~ 
taph fuitable to his character. 

In our defcription of the town of Nottingham, we made fome 
mention of the caftle, and the changes it has undergone ; but as 
NoTTINGHAM CASTLE is now one of the fineft manfions 
in the kingdom, it will be proper in this defcription of the moft 
remarkable feats in this county, to give fome further particulars 
concerning it. The fituation is on a lofty eminence, or rather 
precipice, to which there is only one paflage, namely, from the 
town. On paffing the lodge, we afcend by a noble flight of fteps, 
on each fide of which is a road for coaches, extending to the | 
uppermoft part of the precipice. “Ihe whole of this magnifi- 
cent edifice is built of free ftone, with a ruftic front, adorned 
with pilafters of the Corinthian order; and in the center is a 
noble ftatue of William Cavendifh, Duke of Newcaftle. The 
whole precipice, upon which this ftately ftatue is erected, is fur- 
rounded by a fine baluftrade faced with ftone. ‘The profpect from 
hence over the town, the river, and the neighbouring country,. 
exceeds imagination ; ; and the park, which is below, exhibits 
fuch a variety of fcenes, as fillsthe minds of the fpeCtators with 
wonder and admiration. 


em. Fa a” ee 


This county, which lies in the middle of England, inclin- 
ing a little northward, is bounded by Noittinghamfhire and a 
part of Leicefterfhire on the eaft, by another part of Leicefter- 
fhire on the fouth, by Staffordfhire and part of Chefhire on the 
weft, and by York onthe north. It is of atriangular form; its - 
leagth from fouth to north is about 40 miles; its breadth upon 
the north fide is about 30 miles, and on the fouth fide it is no 
more than fix ; its circumference is about 130 miles. The 
two parts into which the river Derwent divides this county are 
very different, as well with refpect to the air as to the foil, ex- 
cept juft on the banks of the river, where the {vil on both fides 
is remarkably fertile. In the eaftward divifion the air is he althy, 
and its temperature agreeable. The foil. is in general fruit- 
ful, and therefore well cultivatec, producing grain of almoft 

every 
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every kind, in great abundance, particularly barley. But in the 


weftern divilion, the airin general is fharper, the weather is 
more variable, and florms of wind and rain more frequent. 
The face of the county is rude and mountainous, and the foil, 
except in the vallies, is rocky and fertile; the hills, however 
afford pafture for fheep, which in this county are very nume- 
rous. Along the banks of the river Dove this county is remark- 


ably fertile, which is generally afcribed to its frequently over-. 
flowing them, efpecially in the fpring, and leaving behind it a— 


prolific flime, which it brings from the beds of lime among which 
it rifes : this river is particularly famous for producing a fifh 
called graylings,- and for troutsis reckoned the beft in England. 
The weftern part of . this county, notwith{tanding its bar- 
rennefs, is yet as profitable to the inhabitants as the eaftern part, 
for it produces great quantities of the beft lead, alfo antimony, 
mill-{ftones, and grind-ftones, befides marble, alabafter, a coarfe 
fort of cryftal fpar, green and white vitriol, alum, pit-coal, and 
iron, 

The principal rivers in this county are the Derwent, the Dove, 
and the Erwafh. The Derwent rifes ina rocky, mountainous, 
and barren traét of country, in the north-weft part of this coun- 
ty, which the Saxons called Peaclond, that is an eminence, and 
is now called the Peak of Derby ; thence it runs fouth-eaft, 
through a foil which gives the water a blackifh colour, quite 
crofs the country, dividing it nearly into equal parts ; and about 
eight miles fouth-ealt of Derby, it falls into the Trent, a large 
river which rifes in Staffordfhire, and runs through the counties 
of Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, and York. ‘The Dove is faid 
to derive itsname from the glofly blue -or purple colour of its 
water, which refembles the colour of the bird of the fame name. 
This river alfo rifes in the Peak of Derby, and running fouth- 
eaft, divides this county from, Staffordfhire, and falls into. the 
‘Trent, a few miles from Burton upon Trent, in Stafford- 
fhire. ‘The Erwafhfeparates the counties of ‘Derby and Not- 
tingham, and falls into the Trent, four or five miles north- 
exit of the place, where the Derwent empties itfelf mto that 
river. 

Derbyfhire is divided into fix hundreds, and contains eleven 
market-towns, but no city. It lies inthe province of Canter- 
bury, and diocefe of Litchfield and Coventry, and contains 106 


~ 


parifhes, and about 500 villages. 
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Dersy, whichis the county town, is 126 miles from Lon. 
don ; and is a confiderabletown, well-built, and full of manu- — 
fagtiurersy 
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faGturers, chiefly thofé in the flocking branch, which employs 
many hands. It is fituated upon the wefterm banks of the Der- 
went, and upon the fouth is watered by a fmaller ftream, called 
Mertin Brook, which falls into the Derwent, a little way eaft 
of the town. Over this brook there are nine bridges, and there 
isalfo a fine ftone bridge of five arches, over the Derwent, upon 
_ which there is a dwelling-houfe, that was formerly a chapel, 
Medicated to St, Mary.. ‘This town was a royal borough in the 
reign of Edward the Confeffor, and was afterwards incorpora- 
ted by a charter from King Charles’ the Firft.. le. is governed 
by a Mayor, nine Aldermen, a Recorder, a Town Clerk, four- 
teen Brethren, and-fourteen Common-council Men, It is di- 
vided into five parifhes, in each of which there is a church. 
The church of All Saints is the moft remarkable: it appears 
by an infcription, to have been originally’ built by the contribu+ 
tion of the batchelors and maidens of the town, in the reign of 
Queen Mary; but no:part .of the old building is ftanding, ex- 
cept the tower, which is a-beautiful Gothic ftru@ure, 78 feet 
high; the chancel has been lately rebuilt. Near the chureh: is 
an hofpital for eight podt men, ard, four women, founded by:a 
countefs of Devonfhire. The town-hall, in which the affizes 
andfeffions arekept, is a large beautiful building of free ftone, 
with a handfome court yard, neatly paved and planted with trees. 
Many gentlemen, who have eftates in the Peak, refide here ; and 
oh a piece of ground called the Row Ditches, near this town, 
there are frequent horfe-races. 

In an ifland of the Derwent, facing Derby, is a machine e- 
rected in 1734 by Sir Thomas Lombe, for the manufacture of 
filk, the model of which was brought out of Italy at the ha- 
zard of his life. I¢ is a mill which works the three capi+ 
tal engines made ufe of by the Italians for making organzine or 
thrown filk ; fo that by this machinery one band mill twifts 
as much filk as could be done before by 50, and better. . The 
engine contains 26586 wheels, and 97746 movements, Which 
work 73726 yards of filk thread every time the water wheel 
goes round, which is three times in a minute, and 318,504,960 
yards in one day and night. One water wheel gives mation to 
all the reft, and one of the movements may be ftopped fepa- 
rately. One fire engine likewife conveys warm air toeve- — 
17 pattof the machine, and the whole is governed by one re- 
gulator. The houfe which contains this engine is five or fix 
ftories high; and half a quartet of a mile in length, Upon 
the expiration of the patent which the introducer of it had ob- 
fained for 14 years, the parlament granted Sir Thomas 14000}. 
as a further recompence for the great hazard and expence he had 
incurred in introducing and erecting the engine, upon condi- 

tion. 
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tion of his allowing a perfect model to be taken of it, in order 
to perpetuate the artof making the fame. 

CHESTERFIELD is 147 miles from London, and is the 
chief town of an hundred in the north-eaft part of this county, 
called Scarfdale hundred. It is pleafantly fituated “ina fruitful 
foil on the fide of a hill, between two rivulets, called the Ibber 


~ and Rother. It was made a free borough by King John, but is 


¢ 


“now only a corporation, governed by a Mayor and Aldermen. 


it is populous and well-built; the market place is fpacious, and 
a market houfe has been lately ereéted, The church is a fine 
ftructure, but the fpire, being built of. timber, and covered with 
lead, is warped by the weather from its perpendicular direction. 
Here is a free {chool, which is faid to be the moft confiderable in 
the north of England, and fends many ftudents to the univer- 
fities, efpecially to Cambridge. The market is well fupplied 
with lead, grocery, mercery, malt, leather, ftockings, blankets, 
and bedding, commodities in which it carries on a confiderable 
trade with Yorkfhire, Northamptonfhire, Lincolnfhire, Lei- 
cefterfhire, and London, as well as with the neighbouring towns, 
the Peak, and the city of Chefter, Manchefter, and Liver- 

ool. 
: WIRKSWORTH, or WorKsworTH, which is 138 miles 
from London, is a large well-frequented town inthe Peak, and 
the greateft market for lead in England. At. Creich, a village 
near this town, are furnaces for {melting it; and ’tis obfervable, 
that the feafon they chufe for this work, is when the weft wind 
blows, as being the moft lafting of all. ‘The people employed 
about this work are called the Peakrills, and have a remarkable 
court among them called the Barmoot, relating to the mines 
and controverfies among the miners. “The King claims the 13th 
penny, for which they compound at the rate of 1000]. a year ; 
and it is faid that the tythe of Workfworth is worth as much 
yearly. There isan handfome church, a free-{chool, and an 
alms-houfe at Work{worth. 

ASHBORNE is 139 miles from London, and is fituated on the 
eaft fide of the river Dove, and onthe borders of Staffordfhire. 
It ftands in arich foil, and carries on a confiderable traffic in 
cheefe, great quantities of which it fends'both up and down the 
Trent. 

BAKEWELL is 152 miles from London, and is fituated upon 
a {mall river called the Wye, near its conflux with the Derwent, 
It it fuppofed to have been a Roman town, from certain altars 
dug up near it fome years azo, in the grounds belonging to Had- 
don-houfe, and cut in a rough kind of ftone. ‘Tothe eaft of 
this town is Scarfdale, a rich fruitful tract, fo called from the 
Saxon Skarrs, barren rocks with which it is furrounded. 
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ALFRETON, which is thought to have been anciently called 
Alfred’s town, from its haying been originally built by King Al- 
fred, is fituated 139 miles from London, and is only remarkable 
for its ale, which is ftrong'and of a good flavour.- 

Boxsover is 147 miles from London, and is chiefly noted for 
making fine tobacco pipes. 

WINSTER is 146 miles from London, and is fituated fouth- 
welt of Bakewell, near fome rich mines of lead. 

TIDESWELL is 158 miles from London, and is fuppofed to 
have derived its name from a well or fpring near the bottom of 
a hill near it, which conftantly ebbs and flows with the tide of 
the fea. There is a free-fchool in this town. 

DRonFIELD is 153 miles from London; and is fituated 
among the mountains at the edge of the Peak, ina remarkably 
wholefome are. Here isa grammar-fchool, which was founded 
by Mr. Fanthaw, a native of this place, who was remembrancer 
of the Exchequer to Queen Elizabeth. 

CHAPEL IN THE FRITH is an inconfiderable town, fituated 
in an hundred called the High Peak, at the diftance of 163 miles 

from London. 


The Wonpers of the PEAK. 


Thefe are the moft remarkable curiofities of the county of 
Derby, and we shall, therefore, here giye a particular defcription 
of them. There are feven in number. 

I. CyatTswortH House, This is the magnificent feat 
of the Duke of Devanfhire, and is the only one of the feven 
wonders that is not the production of nature. It ftands about 
fix miles fouth-weft of Chefterfield, on the eaft fide of the Der- 
went, having the river on one fide, and on the othera very lotty 
mountain, the decilvity of which is planted. very thick with 
firs. The heads of thefe trees gradually rifing as the mountains 
afcend, might feem to a poetical imagination, to have climbed 
one above another, to overlook and admire the beauties of the 
building below. The front, which looks to the gardens, is a: 
piece of regular architecture. Under the corner of the frife is 
the family motto, ¢* Cavendo tutus,”’ which, though but twelve 
letters, reaches the whole lengih of the pile ; the fafhes of the 
attie ftory are feventeen feet high’; the panes are of ground glafs, 
two feet wide, andthe wood work of the frames is doubly. gilt. 
The hall and chapel are adorned with paintings by Verrio; par- 
ticularly a very fine reprefentation of the death of Celar in the 
capitol, and of the refurre&tion of Chrilt. The chambers, 
which are large and elegant, forma magnificent gallery, at the 
end of which is the Duke’s clofet, finely beautified with Indian 
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paintings. The weft front, which faces the Derwent, is adorri- 
ed with a magnificent portal, before which there is a ftone bridge 
over this river, with a tower upon it, that was built by the 
countefs of Shrewfbury. ‘There is alfo in an ifland in the river, 
a building like a caftle, which, feen from the houfe, has a good 
effect, In the garden there is a grove of cyprefs trees, and feveral 
ftatues extremely well executed. ‘There is alfo a very fine piece 
of water, in which there are feveral ftatues reprefenting Neptune, 
his Nereids, and fea horfes; on the banks ts a tree of copper 
reprefenting a willow, from every leaf of which water is made 
to iffue by the turning of a cock, fo as to form an artificial fhower. 
Advantage has been taken of the irregularity of the ground to 
form a cafcade; at the top are two fea nymphs with their urns, 
through which the water iflues; and in the bafon, at bottom, 
there is an artificial rofe, fo contrived, that water may be made 
to iflue from it, fo as to form the figure of that flower in the air. 
There are many other beauties both of art and nature, peculiar 
to the place, of which no defcription, however minute and judi- 
‘cious, could convey an adequate idea, This palace was built by 
William, the firft Duke of Devonfhire. ‘The ftone ufed in the 
building, was dug from quarries on the fpot, including the mar- 
ble, which is finely veined, but is found in fuch plenty, that fe- 
veral people have ufed it to build houfes. 

From this houfe there is a moor, extending thirteen miles 
north, which has neither hedge, houfe, or tree, but is a dreary 
and defolate wildernefs, which no ftranger can crofs without a 
guide. This plain however contributes not alittle to the beau- 
tiesof Chatfworth; for the contraft not only renders it more 
ftriking, but it contains a large body of water, covering near 
thirty acres of ground, which is not only a common drain for 
the adjacent country, but fupplies all the refervoirs, canals, caf- 
cades, and other water works in the gardens of Chatfworth 
Houle, to which it is conducted by pipes, properly difpofed for 
that purpofe. 

Upon the hills beyond the garden is a park, where are alfo 
fome atues and other curiofites; but even thefe hills are 
overlooked by a very high rocky mountain, from which the view 
of the palace, and the cultivated valley, in which it ftands, 
breaks at once upon the traveller like the effect of enchant- 
ment. 

In the houfe that was firft built upon this fpot, by Sir William 
Cavendifh of Suifolk, Mary, Queen of Scots, remained prifoner 
for feventeen years, under the care of Cavendifh’s widow, the 
countefs of Shrewfbury, in memory of which the new lodg- 
ings, that are built in the place of the old, are {till called the 
Queen of Scots apartment. Marfhal Tallard alfo, the French 
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general, who was taken prifoner by the Duke of Marlborough 
at the battle of Blenheim, was entertained here a few days 5 
and when he took his leave of the Duke of Devonfhire, he faid, 
«¢ that when he returned to France, and reckoned up the days 
“ of his captivity in England, he fhould leave out thofe he had 
6 {pent at Chatfworth.”” 

Il. Mam Tor; or, Mother Tower. This is a mountain 
fo called, on the north fide of the road from Buxton to Caftle- 
ton, under which ‘are feveral lead mines; great quantities of 
earth and large ftones are always falling down from it, if the 
weather be ever fo calm, and with fo loud anoife as often to ter- 
rify the inhabitants of the neighbourhood ; and yet the mountain 
is of fuch an enormous bulk, that the decreafe of it is not to be 
perceived, 

IfI. Epen Hore, which is near Chapel in the Frith, is a 
vaft chafm in the fide of a mountain, twenty-one feet wide, and 
more than forty feet long. In this chafm or cave appears the 
mouth of a pit, the depth of which could never be fathomed ; 
a plummet once drew 884 yards, which is fomething more than 
half a mile, of line after it, of which the laft eighty yards were 
wet, but no bottom was found. Several attempts to fathoin it 
have been fince made, and the plummet has fome times ftopped 
at half that depth, owing probably to its refting on fome of the 
protuberances that ftand out from the fides. That fuch pro- 
tuberances there are, is proved by an experiment conftantly made, 
to fhew its great depth to thofe that vifit the place, by the poor 
people that attend them, who always throw fome large ftones 
down into it, which are heard to ftrike againft the irregularities 
of the fide with a fainter and fainter found, that is at length 
gradually loft. The Earl of Leicefter, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, hired a poor wretch to venture down in a bafket, 
who, after he had defcended 200 ells, was drawn up again, but 
to the great difappointment of the curious enquirer, he had loft 
his fenfes, and in a few days after died delirious. The cavern 
in which this pit is found, is contracted within the rock, and 
water is continually trickling from the top, where it alfo forms 
{parry concretions. 

IV. Buxton-WELLs derive their name from the village of 
Buxton, near the head of the river Wye. ‘The medicinal water 
here rifes from nine fprings ; and the bed or foil from which the 
water iflues, is a kind of marble; and it is remarkable, that 
within fiye feet of one of the hot fprings there is a cold one. 
The ufe of thefe waters, both by drinking and bathing, is much 
recommended, and the wells are therefore greatly frequented in 
the fummer feafon. ‘The water is faid to be fulphureous and 
faline, yet it is not foetid nor unpalatable, becaufe the fulphur is 
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not united with any vitriolic particles, and but with few that are 
faline ; for the fame reafon it does not tinge filver, nor act as a 
cathartic. When drank it creates a good appetite, removes ob- 
ftruCtions, and if mixed with the chalybeat water, with which 
this place alfo abounds, it anfwers all the intention of the bath 
in Somerfetfhire, or thofe of the hot wells below Briftol. The 
ufe of this water by bathing, has been recommended by phyfici- 
cians in ali fcorbutic, rheumatic, and nervous diforders. “Thefe 
wells are inclofed within a handfome ftone building, erected at 
the charge of George Earl of Shrewfbury. Here is a conveni- 
ent houfe for the accommodation of ftrangers, built at the charge 
of the duke of Devonfhire. There is a bath room which is 
arched over head, and is rendered handfome and convenient. 
The bath will accommodate twenty people at a time to walk and 
fwim in. ‘The temper of the water is blood warm, and it may 
be raifed at pleafure to any height. Mary, queen of Scots, who 
was here for fome time, took her leave of it in the diftich of Ca- 
far upon Feltria, varied thus: 

Buxtona, quz callide celebrarere nomine lympha, 

Forte mihi pofthac non adeunda, Vale. 

V. TipesweELt is a fpring fituated near the market-town to 
which it has givenits name. ‘The well is about three feet deep, 
and three feet wide, and the water, in different and uncertain 
periods of time, finks and rifes with a gurgling noife, two thirds 
of the perpendicular depth of the well. Many conjectures have 
been formed to account for this phenomenon. Some have 
thoughtthat in the aqueduct a ftone ftands in equilibrio, and pro- 
duces the rife and fall of the water by vibrating backwards and 
forwards ; but it is as difficult to conceive what fhould produce 
this vibration at uncertain periods, as what fhould produce the 
rife and fall of the water ; and others imagine that thefe irregu- 
lar ebbings and flowings, as well as the gurgling noife, are oc- 
cafioned by air, which agitates or prefies the water from the fub- 
terraneous cavities; but thefe do not tell us what can be fuppofed 
firft to move the air ; others have imagined the {pring to be oc- 
cafionally fupplied from the overflowing of fome fubterraneous 
body of water, lying upon a higher level. 

VI. Poow’s Hoxie is a cave in the peak, which is faid to have 
taken its name from one Poole, a notorious robber, who being 
outlawed, fecreted himfelf here from juftice ; but others will 
have it that Pool was fome hermit, or anchorite, who made 
choice of this difmal hole for his cell. Pool’s hole is fituated at 
the bottom of a lofty mountain, called Coitmofs, near Buxton. 
The entrance is by a fmall arch, fo very low, that fuch as 
venture into it are forced to creep upon their hands and knees, 
but it gradually opens into a vaultmore than a quarter of Co 
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long, and, as fome have pretended, a quarter of a mile high. 
It is certainly very lofty, and looks not unlike the infide of a 
Gothic cathedral. In acavern to the right, called Pool’s cham-. 
ber, there is a fine echo, though it does not appear of what kind 
it is; and a found of acurrent of water, which runs along the 
middle of the great vault, being reverberated on each fide, very 
much encreafes the aftonifhment of all who vifit the place. Here 
on the floor, are great ridges of ftone; water is perpetually 
diftilling from the roof and fides of the vault, and the drops, be- 
fore they fall, produee a very pleafing effect, by refleting 
nuniberlefs rays from the candles carried by the guides ; they alfo, 
from their quality, form chryftallizations of . various forms, like 
the figures of fretwork ; and in fome places, having been long 
accumulated one upon another, they have formed large mafles, 
bearing a rude refemblance to men, lions, dogs,and other animals. 

In this cavity is a column, as clear as alabafter, called Mary 
Queen of Scots pillar, becaufe it is faid fhe went in fo far, and 
beyond it there is a fteep afcent, for near a quarter of a mile, 
which terminates in.a hollow in the roof, called the Needle’s 
Eye, in which, whenthe guide places his candle, it looks like a 
ftar inthe firmament. If a piftol is fired near the Queen’s Pil- 
lar, the report will be as loud asa cannon. There is another 
paflage by which people generally return. Not far from this 
place are two {prings, one cold and the other hot, but fo near 
one another, that the thumb and finger of the fame hand may be 
put into both-ftreams at the fame time. 

VII. Tue Deviv’s Arss, for what reafon fo called is not 
known, is a cavern, which runs under a fteep hill, about fix 
miles north-welt of Tidefwall, by an horizontal entrance fixty 
feet wide, and fometbing more than thirty feet high. The top 
of this entrance refembles.a regular arch, chequered with ftones 
of different colours, from which petrifying water is continually 
dropping: Here are feveral huts, which look like a little town, 
inhabited by a fet of people who feem in a great meafure to fub- 
fift, by guiding ftrangers intothe cavern, which opens at the ex- 
tremity of this entrance. “The outward part of this'cave is very 
dark ; it is alfo rendered very flippery, by acurrent of water 
which runs acrofs the entrance, and the rock hangs fo low, that 
it is neceflary to ftoop in order to.go under it; but having pafled 
this place, and another current, which fometimes cannot be wa- 
ded, the arch opens again to a third current, near which are 
large banks of fand; after thofeare:pafled the rock clofes. This 
cavern is fometimes called Peake’s Hole. 
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REMARKABLEVILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, and ANTIQUITIES» 


Thofe curiofities which have been already defcribed, and 
which are generally called * the Seven Wonders of the Peak,” 
are the molt remarkable curiofities of this county ; but there are 
other places in Derbythire well worthy the attention of the curie 
ous traveller, of fome of which we fhall now take notice. 

Little Chefter, now. a {mall villaze upon the Derwent, near 
Derby, but on the other fide of the river, was antiently a city. 
It was alfoa Roman ftation, as appears by a great number of 
Roman coins, of different metals, that have been found ia it. 
When the water of the Derwent happens to be very clear, the 
foundation of a bridge may be feen, which crofled it in this place. 

Dale Abbey is a village near Derby, where there are ftill the 
remains of a ftately monaftery, which was founded foon after 
the Norman invafion. 

Melborn, a village about five or fix miles fouth-eaft of Derby, 
was formerly a Royal manfion, and had a caftle, now an heap 
of ruins, where John, Duke of Bourbon, who was taken pri- 
foner at the battle.of Agincourt, by King Henry the Fifth, was 
confined nineteen years, and was then releafed by Henry the 
Sixth. 

Burgh, a little village near Caftleton, was frequented by the 
Romans, as appears from a caufey, leading from it to Buxton 
baths, which appear to have been eminent in the time of the 
Romans. 

Matlock is a moft delightful village, and is much celebrated 
for its bath, to which many people refort in fummer, It is fitu- 
ated near the river Derwent, and confifts of a large range of 
elegant houfes, built inthe moft uniform manner, with ftables 
and out-houfes. The bath is divided into two rooms, one for 
the gentlemen, the other for the ladies, and over them are very 
convenient rooms for the ufe of thofe whofe diforders oblige them 
to bathe frequently. The ladies bath is finely arched over with 
ftone; and atone end of it are feveral.convenient rooms, with 
apartments for the fervants. 

The aflembly room is on the right hand, and at the top is a 
mufic-room, to which you afcend bya grand ftaircafe. There is 
a fine terrace before the houfe, and near it a place where the 
gentlemen divert themfelves in the evenings. From this place 
there isa rocky fhelf, defcending to the river, which is extremely 
rapid, and runs with fuch a murmuring noife, as fills the mind 

with a pleafing admiration. The perpendicular height of this 
rock, called Matlock, is one hundred and twenty yards; and on 


each fide of it isa row of lofty elms, called the Lover’s ih 
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The environs of Matlock Bath are equal, if not fuperior in 
natural beauty to any of the moft finifhed places in the kingdom. 
They form a winding vale of about three miles, through which 
the river Derwent runs ; the courfe extremely various ; in fome 
places the breadth is confiderable, the ftream fmooth ;-in others 
it breaks upcn the rocks and falls over the fragments ; befides 
forming feveral flight cafeades. The boundaries of the vale, are 
cultivated hills on one fide, and very bold rocks witn pendant 
woods on theother, The beft tour of the place is to crofs the 
river near the turnpike, and then take the winding path up the 
rock, which leads you to the range of fields at the top, bounded 
this way by the precipice; along which is a moft delightful walk, 
and indeed it has been fuppofed to be the fineft natural terrace in 
the world. Atthe top, you may turn to the left, till you come 
to the projefling point, called Hag-rock. From this fpot you 
have a perpendicular view down a vaft precipice to the river, 
which here forms a fine fheet of water, fringed with wood on 
the oppofite fide : it falls twice over the rocks, the roar of which 
adds to the effect of the fcene. The valley is fmall, and bound- 
ed immediately by the hills which rife boldly from it, and are cut 
into inclofures, fome of them a fine verdure; others {cared 
with rocks ; and fome full of wood ; the variety pleafing. This 
whole view is very noble. Advancing along the precipice, the 
views caught as you move through the ftraggling branches of the 
wood which grows en the edge of it, are very piCturefque ; in 
fome places down on the water alone ; in others into glens of 
wood, dark and gloomy ; with {pots here and there quite open, 
which let in various chearful views of the dale and the cultivated 
hills. “Thefe continue till you come to an elm with divided 
branches, growing on the rocky edge of the precipice ; it forms 
a natural balluftrade, over which you. view a very noble fcene. 
You command the river both ways, prefenting feveral fheets of 
water, and falling four times over the rocks. To the left, the 
fhore is hanging wood, from the precipice down to the very 
water's edge, but the rocks break from it in feveral places, their 
heads beautifully fringed with open wood, as if the projection 
was to exhibit a variety of fhade on the back ground of the wood, 
At the top of the rocks, and quite furrounded with wood, two 
fmail grafs inclofures are feen, divided by ftrageling trees—no- 
thing can be more beautiful, The oppolite fide of the vale is 
formed by many hanging inclofures ; and the bigher boundary a 
great variety of hill cut in fields. ‘To the right, the fcene is 
different ; the edging of the water is a thick {tripe of wood, fo 
clofe that the trees feem to grow. from the water ; they forma 
dark fhade, under which the river is fmooth : above this wood 
appear fome houfes furrounded by feveral gra‘s fields, beautifully 
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fhelving down among wild ground of wood and rock, Above 
the whole is a very noble hill, bare, but broken by rocky {pots. 

Advancing you come to a projecting point, edged with {mall 
afh-trees, from which you have a fmooth reach of the river 
through a thick dark wood ; a moft pleafing variation from the 
preceding fcenes. And above it to the right, a vaft perpendi- 
cular rock, 150 feet high, rifing out of a dark wood ; itfelf quite 
crowned with wood. The whole magnificent: and turning 
another wave in the edge of the precipice, an opening in the 
fhrubby wood prefents'a reach of the river with a very noble 
fhore of hanging wood ; the rock partly bare, but all in a dark 
fhade of wood. A houfe or two, and a few inclofures, enliven 
the fpot where the river is loft ; all clofely bounded by the great 
hill. This view is a complete picture. Proceeding further, 
the woody edging of the rocks is fo thiek, as to prevent any 
views; but from thence we are led to a point of rock higher 
than any of the preceding ; which, being open, prefents a full 
view of all the wonders of the valley. ‘Vo the left, the river 
flows under a noble fhore of hanging wood ; and above the 
whole a vaft range of inclofures, which rife one above another 
in the moft beautiful manner. This point of view is high 
enough to command likewife a new vale behind the precipice : 
this ridge of rocky hill, fhelving gently down, is in a fine 
waving vale of cultivated fields of a pleafing verdure, and bound- 
ed by the fide of an extended bare hill. ‘This double view ren- 
ders the fpot amazingly fine. 

A few yards further we turn on to the point of a very bold 
projection of the rock, which opens to new fcenes ; the river is 
feen both to the right and left, glorioufly environed with thick 
woods : on the oppofite hill four grafs inclofures of a fine ver- 
dure are fkirted with trees, through the branches of which you 
fee frefh fhades of green ; a pleafing contraft to the rocky wons 
ders of the precipice. ’ 

From hence the wood excludes the view for fome diftance, 
till you turn on to a point with a feat called Adam’s bench; and 
as the rock here projects very much into the dale, it confe- 
quently gives a full command of all the woody fteps you have 
paffed : and a very noble fcene it is. ‘The range of hanging 
wood, almoft perpendicular from the lofty rocky points, down 
to the very water, is ftriking : the bare rocks in fome places 
bulge out, but never without a fkirt of open wood ; the light 
through branches fo growing from fuch lofty cliffs, has an effect 
truly piCturefque. ‘Che immediate fhore on the other fide is 
wood, and higher up varied inclofures. Onthe whole, a nobler 
union of wood and water is fearcely to be imagined. Leaving 
the precipice, a walk cut in the rock leads to the bottom, where 
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is another made along'the banks of the river, but parted from it 
by a thick edging of “wood, and quite arched with trees. ‘This 
fhaded walk leads to. a Benet dnisiaie nbudnidicuande onbite 
oppofite, fide of the river. | Ata little diftance from hence is an 
hizh rock, which is worthy the attention of the curious traveller: 
the way to it is an agreeable walk, which gives feveral views. 
The rock is 450 féet perpendicular ; ; the river dire@tly below ; a 
fine {mooth ftream, giving a noble bend : oppofite, a vaft fweep 
of hill, which rifes in the boldeit manner; with a picturefque 
knot of inclofures in the middle of it: on one fide afteep ridge 
of rock; on the other, a’ varied precipice of: rock and wood. 
You look down on the old bath-with a fine front of wood, and 
many varied waves of inclofures bounded by diftant hills. 

Further on, on the fame eminence, you come to a point of 
bare rock, from which jou look down a precipice of 500 feet 
abfolutely perpendicular; the river breaking over fragments of 
the rocks, foars ina manner that adds to the fublimity of the 
{fcene. ‘The fhore of wood is very noble. From hence, follow- 
ing the edge of the precipice, you come to another point, from 
whence you have a double view of the river beneath, as it were 
in another region: to the left, the great rock rifes from the bo- 
fom of a vat wood in the boldeft ftile imaginable.» Sinking a 
little to the right, you have one of the thio noble views ima- 
ginable :. the river gives'a fine bend through a narrow meadow. of 
a beautiful verdure; the boundaries of the vale, woods hanging 
perpendicularly, and fcared, with rocks. »In the centre, a round 
hill rifing out of wood in the midft of a vaft {weep of inclofures, 
which hang to the eye in a moft pi€turefque manner, has an 
effect aftonifhingly fine. In one place a fteeple rifes from a knot 
of wood; anda variety of fcattered villages in others unite to 
render this fcene truly admirable, 

Crumford is a {mall village, near Matlock, which has a very 
romantic appearance. 

Abcut three miles. from Afhbourne, is a valley called Dove- 
dale, which is a narrow winding glen among a variety of hills ana 
rocks, through which the river Dove takes its courfe above two 
miles. | It is bounded in a very romantic manner.by hills, rocks, 
and hanging woods ;. which are extremely various; and the hills 
in particular of a very bold and ftriking charaéter; they fpread 
on all fides in vaft {weeps, inexpreflibly magnificent, and are 
much more ftriking than any thing elfe in Dove-dale. The 
rocks are in fome:places very. romantic ;_ rifing in various fhapes 
from banks of hill and wood, and forming a wild afflemblage of 
really romantic objects; but they are much exceeded in magni- 
tude by others in different parts of the kingdom. The courfe of 
the river is various, from a gentle current “to great rapidity over 
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broken rocks ;. and'in fome places falls, but not in a bold man- 
ner: the fragments of rock init, with branches of wood growing 
from it, are truly romantic and picturefque. 

There are alfo fome pleafing and romantic views in Adon/al 
Dale, onthe river Wye. 


S E Ra oy 


The moft magnificent feat in this county, namely,, Chat/worth 
Houfe, has been already defcribed ; it being generally included 
among the feven wonders of the Peak. But there are other 
feats in Derbyfhire well worthy of attention, among which are 
the following. 

Keppiestone Hatz, near Derby, the feat of Lord 
Scarfdale. This is one of the fineft houfes in the kingdom. 
The prinoipal front is beautiful; it extends 360 feet, confifting 
of a center, and two wings of pavilions. ‘T’he portico is light 5 
it confifts of fix very fine pillars, which fupport the tympanum, 
-at the points of which are ftatues. The garden front is a very 
uncommon one, but light; the center has no windows in if, 
but four pillars project from the wall, and fupport as many fta- 
tues ; between them are niches with ftatues in them alfo. ‘The 
Hall is a very noble room; :and has in it a very magnificent 
range of Corinthian columns of alabafter. Here are two fta- 
tues, one of Apollo, and the other of Meleager. The chim- 
-ney-pteces are of ftatuary marble, one of which reprefents the 
rape of the Sabines by Michael Angelo, and the other the con- 
tinence of Scipio, by the fame mafter, The North Mujfic 
Room is 36 by 24, and 22 high, finifhed with ftucco, an lonic 
entablature, antique cieling, compartments, and ornaments. 
The chimney-piece is of ftatuary marble. Among the paint- 
ings here are Bacchus and Ariadne, a very capital piece, by 
Guido; the temple of Flora, by Viviano; an old man’s head, 
the expreffion of which is remarkably fine, by Rembrandt; and. 
the Roman charity, by Signora Pozzi. 

The Wihdrawing-room is hung with blue damafk, antique 
cicling, coved, and very elegant. A Venetian window, and 
the door cafes finely finifhed with Corinthian columns in ala- 
bafter. The chimney piece is of ftatuary marble. ‘The cor- 
nice is f{upported by two whole length female figures, very neatly 
executed. The tablet in the frieze is virtue rewarded with riches 
and honour, in baffo relievo. Among the paintings in this 
room are Olympia and Orlando by Annibal Carracci; there is 
great expreffion in thefe figures, the attitudes are ftrong, and 
the colouring fine; Deathof the Virgin, by Raphael; Jupiter 
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and Io, by Andrea Sacchi; a Magdalen, by Annibal Carracci; 
an holy family, by Raphael, and another by Guido. 

The Library is 36 feet by 24, and 22 high. The cieling 
Mofaic. The chimney-piece of ftatuary marble, Doric co- 
Jumns, with bafes to fupport the cornice. Among the paint- 
ings here are Adam and Eve, by Carlo Lotti; Lot and his 
daughter by the fame mafter; David interpreting to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, by nkembrandt; Rinaldo and Armida, by Nicholas 
Poufin; and Andromeda chained to the rock, by Guido. 

The Saloon is a very elegant room, a circle, 42 feet diameter, 
in which are fome good paintings, and very fine ftatues. The 
Dining- Room is finithed with flucco; the cieling painted, and very 
elegant; in the circles are Europe, Afia, Africa, and America ; 
in the middle circle, Love embracing Fortune; in the oblong 
fquares, the four feafons exprefled by. triumphs of Venus, Apollo, 
Bacchus, and /Zolus. “The whole executed in a very neat and 
elegant manner. ‘The chimney-piece is of ftatuary marble, 
The glafles are elegant, and-the flabs of Siena marble. Among 
the paintings in this room are, Hagar and Ifhmael, by Ceri 
Ferri; alandfcape by Claude Lorraine ; and two landfcapes 
from Milton’s Allegro, by Zucccarelli. In the Family Pavilion 
are an Anti-room, and a Breakfafi-room, finifhed with frefco 
paintings and antique ornaments, after the baths of Dioclefian. 
There are feveral land{capes in Lady Scarfdale’s Dreffing Room, 
and good paintings in fome of the other rooms. 

The archite€ture of Keddleftone is light and pleafing, and it is 
upon the whole a very noble houfe. ‘The environs are finifhed 
in a manner equal to the building; in the front of the houfe, 
fora confiderable extent, is a fine winding river; the lawns 
hang very well tothe water, and are bounded by woods of noble 
oaks, in a moft pleafing manner. The approach from Derby 
is through one of thefe woods, and the road leaving it, you 
gain an» oblique view of the houfe: but entering another very 
fine wood it is loft; but,om coming out of the dark grove, you 
break at once on the héwfe, backed with {preading plantations, 
which have a noble effe&t. ‘The water winds before it through 
. the vale in the moft agreeable manner; you command both the 
reaches that form the ifland; and move up to the houfe over a 
fine bridge of three large arches. 

From the garden front, Lady Scarfdale has traced with great 
tafte a pleafure ground; a winding lawn decorated with trees, 
fhrubs and great knots of wood, anda gravel walk through it : 
it winds up the vale between two hills to the right; parted, from 
the park on each fide by a funk fence: and as the {cattered trees 
and clumps are prettily varied, they let in, as the walk rifes on 
thehill, very pi€turefque views of the lake, and the adjoining 
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woods. It rifes to the fummit, and there commands a very 
noble profpect of all the adjacent country. You look down into 
the park vale, witha large river winding through it, accompa- 
nied with fpreading lawns; nnd bounded by very noble woods 
of oak: around the whole is a vaft range of waving hills broken 
into inclofures of a good verdure; and hanging to the eye in 
various fweeps. 


ForMARK-HALL, near Swarton, fouth of the T'rent, is 
the feat of Sir Robert Burdett. It is a large oblong houfe; the 
corners projecting enough to form bow windows, and are domed : 
in the center of the principal front, isa portico fupported by 
four Ionic pillars. It commands an extentive profpect over the 
vale through which the Trent runs: and being well united with 
fome fine woods, has a good effect. “The back front, which is 
very light and handfome, looks on fome, hanging hills crowned by 
diftant plantations. “ 

The hall is 52 fect by 26. It opens on one fide into the prin- 
cipal apartments; confifting of a dining recom, 30 by ar; a 
drawing room, 28 by 213 and another, 34 by 21: on this fide 
of the hall is likewife the great ftair-cafe. Thefe rooms: are 
handfomely fitted up, and the chimney-pieces are very elegant. 
On the other fide, the hall opens into the common parlour, and 
that into the library. . Here is a very good picture of the Holy 
Family, of the fchool of Raphael ; the colours are brilliant, the 
group good, and the hair of the old man’s head fine. Alfo fome 
Dutch pieces ; the attitudes in which are very natural. It com- 
municates with the bed-chamber, and that opens into the Jady’s 
dreffing room, united on the other fide to the hall by an anti- 
room, adjoining to which is another ftair-cafe. The family 
apartment is therefore diftin€t on one fide the hall, and perfectly 
well contrived for convenience ; and the principal fuite of rooms 
on theother. The height of all the floors 16 feet: over it are 
eight bedchambers, 28 feet {quare. 

"The pleafure ground is very beautiful. A winding walk leads 
fiom the houfe through a wood of very fine oaks, down a fall- 
ing valley to the banks of the Trent, and turns up a cliff of rock 
and wood, which is one of the greateft curiofities in the country 5 
the river has no where fo bold and romantic a fhore.. “The rocks 

: : % F . 
are perpendicular and of a good height, and the intermixture of 
woods extremely romantic; hanging over the cliffs in fome 
places in a ftriking manner, and almoft overfhadowing the 
water, 

Beneath at a great depth, the Trent makes avery bold fweep, 
and winding through the valley, all richly inclofed, and of a fine 
yerdure, it appears at different {pots in the moft pleafing vise 
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To the left you commanda fine bend of it, which leads to a 
village with a white church rifing from the midft of it: and at 
fome diftance beyond, ‘it again is caught among the inclofures, 
beautifully fringed: with trees’ and hedge-rows. . You alfo look 
back on the rocky fteep of wood, rifing picturefquely from the 
water’sedge. “Uhere are few views finer than this 5 from hence, 
the plantations unite with others that conduct you again to the 
houte. ‘ 


Happon HAtt inthe High Peak, near Bakewell, was the 
ancient feat of the Vernons, one of whom, Sir George Vernon, 
who ‘lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was fo noted for 
his hofpitality, that he was called ‘* the King of the Peak?” Ir 
weit fromhim, by the marriage of his daughter, to the fon of 
the firft Earl of Rutland; and is now the property of the pre- 
fent Duke of Rutland. 


Rapgurn, the feat of Colonel Pole, is very beautifully fitu- 
ated on one of the higheft grounds inthe fouth part of Derbythire; 
commanding very extenfive views into Leicefterfhire, W arwick- 
fhire, Staffordfhire, and Chefhire; and from being well fhelter- 
ed with plantations, and very fine woods, it is not at all bleak. 
‘The houfe is exceedingly convenient, the apartments being re- 
markably well contrived and difpofea, 


At Akeover, near Afhburn, to the weft of Radburn, is the 
feat cof ‘the late Akeover, Efq; where is a very famous 
picture of the holy family, by Raphael, forwhich fifteen hun- 
dred guineas have been refufed ; and what is remarkable, it was 
found among fome old lumber ; hid, as it is fuppofed, during the 
civil wars. It is wonderfully fine; there is fuch a diftufion, 
grace, eafe, and elegance over the whole piece, that it ftrikes 
the fpectator the moment he enters the room. “Phe grouping of 
the Virgin and the two children is as happy, as imagination can 
conceive ; the attitudes fUrprifingly caught,’ Phe turn of the 
Virgin’s head is extremely graceful. The expreflion of the boys, 
particularly Chrift, is full of animation ;, and though not natural 
to the age, yet it is confiftent with the idea of the artift, and un- 
«ommonly pleafing. ‘Phe warmthand tendernefs of the colour- 
ing cannot be exceeded ; the mellow tints.of the fcth are an ani- 


mated reprefentation of life; and the general harmony of the 


whole piece is admirable. There are alfo here, among other 
good pictures, a painting of the unjuft Steward, by Rubens 5 
Venus, avery good performance, by Titian; and alfo Ifidorus, : 
gnatius, and Francis Xavier, by the fame matter. | 


About 
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About three miles from Akeover, is Z/am, the feat of = 
Port, Efq; the gardens of which are as romantic as any in Eng- 
Jand. They confift of a {mall vale bounded by very high and 
rather fteep hills, totally covered with wood ; forming a com- 
plete amphitheatre. A rapid ftream wafhes the bottom of them 
On one fide, and on the other isa walk, from whence you com- 
‘mand the whole fweep, ina very great ftile; a nobler range of 
wood hanging almoft perpendicularly cannot be feen. The 
walk at the entrance of the valley winds up a rocky cliff, from 
which you look down on the river in fome places, and.in others 
only hear the rear of it over broken rocks ; at the end of the 
vale, on the fide of the water; it commands the whole, and 
looks full on the entrance of the ground, which feems quite 
blocked up by a diftant mountain called Thorpe cloud, of a very 
regular coned fhape, blunt at top, which has a very fine effect. 
You look alfo upon a bridge thrown over the river, which per- 
haps hurts the view ; it is{mall, and not at all in unifon with ob- 
jects of fuch magnificence as thefe vaft woods, and the hill which 
rifes fo boldly aboveit ; there fhould be no bridge in fight, or it 
— be a fingle lofty arch, to unitein effect with the reft of the 

cene. 

Under the rock in the gardens, two rivers rife; one isthe Ma- 
nifold, which runs under ground feven miles ; chaff thrown in 
at Wefton rifes here; it boils up like a vaft {pring, and foon after 
falls into the Dove. ; 

The Earl of Ferrers has a feat at Shirley, inthe hundred of 
Appletree, in this county ; as alfo the Duke of Portland, at 
Bolfover-caftle ; the Duke of Devonfhire, at Hardwicke; the 
Duke of Dorfet, at Croxhall ; and Sir Henry Harpur, at Calke, 
near Derby, 
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Is bounded on the weft by Lancafhire and part of Chefhire ; 
on the fouth by Derbyfhire, Nottinghamfhire, and Lincolnthire ; 
onthe north by Durham and Weftmoreland; and on the eaft 
by the German Ocean. It is by much the largeft county in 
England, and extends 114 miles in length, 80 miles in breadth, 
and 360 in circumference. 

The air, foil, and productions of this large county are different 
in different parts of it ; and it is generally divided into three 
parts, called Ridings, a term which is only a corruption of a 
Saxon word, which was applied to the third part of a province or 
county; and the divifion into Ridings, though now peculiar to 

2 Yorkthire, 
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Yorkfhire, was, before the Norman invafion, common to feveral 
other counties in the northof England. he ridings of this 
county, each of which is as large as moft fhires, are diftinguifhed 
by the names of the Weft Riding, the Eaft Riding, and the 
North Riding. The Weft Riding is bounded by the river Oufe 
on the eaft, which feparates it from the Eaft Riding, and by the 
Ure on the north, which parts it from the North Riding; and 
the Eaft and North Ridings are feparated by the Derwent. 

The air in the Weft Riding is fharper, but healthier, than in ei- 
ther of the other Ridings. ‘The foil on the weftern fide of this 
divifion is hilly and ftony, and confequently not very fruitful, but 
the intermediate valleys afford plenty of good meadow and paf- 
ture ground; and on the fide of this Riding, next the river 
Oufe, the foil is rich, producing wheat and barley, though not 
in fuch abundance as oats, which are cultivated with fuccefs ia 
the moft barren parts of this diftri@. The Weft Riding is fa- 
mous for fine horfes, goats, and other cattle ; and there are fome 
trees, natives of this Riding, which are feldom found wild in 
any other part of England, particularly the fir, the yew, and the 
chefnut. In many parts of this Riding there are alfo many mines 
of ftone, which being calcined, is, after certain preparations by 
a peculiar procefs, made into alum. The chief manufactures 
of the Weft Riding are cloth and iron wares; and this Riding is 
remarkable for curing legs of pork into hams, like thofe of Weift- 

halia. 
3 The Eaft Riding ‘is the leaft of the three, and the air here, on 
account of the neighbourhood of the German ocean, and the 
great zftuary of the Humber, is lefs pure and healthy; yet on 
the hilly parts, towards the north-weft, in a large traét called - 
York Woulds, the air is but little affeéted by either of thefe wa- 
ters: the foil, however, in general, is dry, fandy, and barren, yet 
the fea-coaft and vallies are fruitful, and the Woulds produce 
fome corn, and feed great numbers of black cattle, horfes, and 
fheep ; and the wool of the fheep is equal to any in England. 
This divifion yields plenty of wood, pit-coal, turf, jet, and alum 
{tones ; and the inhabitants are well provided with fea and river 
fifh. Its principal manufacture is cloth, 

The North Riding is the northern boundary of the 
other two ; and the air here is cold and pute. The eaftern 
part of this Riding, towards the ocean, is called Black- 
moor, and confifts ina hilly, rocky, and woody country ; and 
the north-weft part, called Richmondfhire, from Richmond, 
the capital of the diftri€t, confifts of one continued eminence, 
or ridge of rocks, and vaft mountains, the fides of which yicld 
good grafs, and the vallies at the bottom are very fruiful; the 
hills feed deer of a very large fize, and goats; and coritain mines 
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of Jead, copper, alum ftone, andcoal, but the coal and alum 
mines only are wrought. Swaledale abounds with fine pafture ; 
aid Wentefdale, watered by the Ure, is a: rich fruitful valley, 
abounding with wood, and ftocked with vaft herds of cattle. 
"Towards the fea coaft are found great quantities of jet. The 
fea near the coaft fwarms with herring, in the herring  feafon ; 
and large turbots, and great variety of other fifh, are alfo caught 
here; the rivers abound with all forts of frefh water fifh, and 
the Ure is remarkable for cray fifth, The chief manufaCtures of 
this Riding are cloths, ftockings, and alum. 

The Ridings of this county are fubdivided into twenty-fix 
wapentakes, or hundreds, of which the Weft Riding contains 
ten, the Eaft Riding four, andthe North Riding twelve. York- 
fhire has only one city, but contains 54 market-towns; it lies 
in the province of York, and diocefe of York, except Rich- 
mondfhire, which belongs to the diocefe of Chefter ; and it con- 
tains 563 parifhes. 

The county is watered by many rivers, the chief of which 
are the Don, the Calder, the Are, the Wharfe, the Nidd, the 
Ure, the Swale, the Ufe, the Derwent, the Hull, the Humber, 
the Ribble, and the Tees. “The Don, or Dune, rifes near the 
borders of Chefhire, not far from Barnfley, and running fouth- 
eaft of Sheffield, it directs its courfe north-eaft, through Rother- 
ham, Doncafter, and Thorn, and falls into the Are at Snaith. 
The Calder rifes in Lancafhire, and running eaftward, falls in- 
to the Are about five miles north-eaft of Wakefield. The 
name of the Are is fuppofed to be a fall variation of the Britifh 
word Ara, which fignifies flow, or gentle, and might well be 
applied to this river, which fcarcely appears to have any motion. 
Tt rifes at the bottom of a high hill, called Pennigent, near 
Settle, a town not far from the borders of Lancafhite, and 
running eaft by Leeds, Pontefract, and Snaith, and being joined 
by the Don and the Calder, falls into the Oufe, near Snaith. 
The Wharfe, or Wherfe, rifes ina wild ftony tract, called 
Craven Hills, north of Pennigent Hill, and running almoft pa- 
rallel to the river Are, and pafling through Wetherby and Tad- 
cafter, falls into the river Oufe fouth-eaft of Tadcafter. ‘The 
Nidd rifes alfo among the Craven Hills, and running nearly pa- 
rallel to the Wherfe, and paffing by Ripley and Knarefborough, 
falls into the Swale, a few miles eaft of Knarefborough., The 
Ure, Eure, Yore, or York, rifes in a mountainous tract on the 
borders of Weftmoreland, not far weft of Afkrig, a market town, 
and running fouth-eaft, and paffing by Midlam,, Rippon, and 
Burrowbridge, joins the Swale near Burrowbridge. 

The name of the Swaleis faid to be ancient Britifh or Saxon, 
and to fignify {wiftnefs. It rifes near the {pring of the Ure, and 
runs 
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wins, with a rapid ftream, fouth-eaft, through a tract of country 
to which it gives: the name of Swaledale, to Richmond, near 
which it falls, with great violence, down fome rocks, and forms 
a cataract : from hence it continues its courfe fouth-eaft, and be- 
ing joined by the Ure, and other rivers, the united f{tream is 
called the Ure, till it arrives at the city of York, where receiv- 
‘ing a {mall ftream called the Oufe, it takes that name, andrune . 
ning eaftward, falls into the Humber, not*far from Howden. The 
“Derwent rifes not far from Whitby, and running fouth by 
Malton, falls into the Oufe near Howden. The Hull rifes ina 
wild part of the county, called York Wold, near Kilham, and 
running foutl by Beverley, falls into the Humber at Kingfton 
upon Hull. The Humber is fuppofed to derive its name from 
the Britifh word Aber, which fignifies the mouth of a rivery be- 
caufe all the rivers already mentioned fall intoit, together with 
the Trent, from Lincolnfhire. Itis indeed an aftuary of many 
rivers, and the largeft in Britain, It is called Humber, from the 
conflux of the Oufe and Trent to its mouth, where it falls into 
the German ocean, eaft of Patrington. The Humber being 
properly an arm of the fea, regularly ebbs and flows, and at 
ebb, in difcharging its own waters, together with thofe of the 
ocean, it flows with prodigious rapidity and a roaring noife. The 
reflux is called the Hygre, and is dangerous to fuch failors as are 
not acquainted with it. The Ribble rifes among the Craven 
hills, and running fouth by Settle, and Gifborn, pailes into Lan= 
cafhire, not far fouth of Gifborn. The Tees feparates this 
county from the bifhopric of Durham. The lefs confiderable 
rivers of this county are the Wafhbrook, the Cock, the Rother, 
the Idle, the Went, the Hebden, the Hyde, the Kebeck, the 
Dent, the Revel, the Gret, and the Foulnefs, 
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This city, which is 197 miles from London, js the fee of 
an archbifhop, and has been generally reckoned, next to Lon- 
don, the chief city in England ; but though it exceeds Briftol 
in extent, yet Briftol is greatly fuperior in the number of houfes 
and inhabitants, and in wealth and trade. Several parliaments, 
however, have been held in this city, in the reigns of Edward 
the Firft and Second ; and King Henry the Eighth eftablifhed 
a council or fenate here, not unlike the parliaments of France, 
which took cognizance of all caufes in the north of England, 
and determined them according to the laws of equity. King 
Richard the Firft granted it the privilege of a manor, upon 
whom King Richard the Second beftowed the title of Lord, an 
horour not enjoyed by the chief magiftrate of any other city in 
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England, except London. York is a county of itfelf, incorpe- 
rated by King Richard the Second, with a jurifdiction over thirty- 
fix villages and hamlets in the neighbourhood, called the Liberty 
of Anfty. It is governed by a Lord Mayor, twelve Aldermen 
in the commiffion of the peace, two Sheriffs, twenty-four prime 
Common-council-men, eight Chamberlains, feventy-two Com- 
mon-council-men, a Recorder, a Town Clerk, a Sword-bearer, 
anda Common Serjeant. ‘The city is divided into four wards : 
and the Lord Mayor and Aldermen have the confervancy of the 
rivers Oufe, Humber, Wharfe, Derwent, Are, and Don, within 
certain limits; and the reprefentatives of this city in parliament 
have a right to fit upon the privy counfellors bench, next to the © 
reprefentatives of London, a privilege which the reprefentatives of 
both cities claim on the frft day of the meeting of every new 
parliament. 

The city of York is pleafantly fituated in a large plain, ina 
fruitful foil, and ahealthy air, It is furrounded with walls, and 
four large well built gates, and five pofterns ; it had formerly 
forty-one parifh churches, and feventeen chapels, befides a cathe- 
dral ; but the parifhes are now reduced te twenty-eight, and 
the parifh churches in ufe are no more than feventeen, ‘The 
cathedral having been burnt down in the reign of King Stephen, 
the prefent fabric was begun in the reign of King Edward the 
Fir, and is one of the fineft Gothic buildings in England. Ie 
extends in length 525 feet, in breadth 110 feet, and in height 
99 feet. ‘The length of the crofs ifles is 222 feet ; the nave, 
which is the largeft of any in the world, except that of St. Peter’s 
church at Rome, is four feet and a half wider, and eleven feet 
higher, than that of St. Paul’s cathedral at London. At the 
weft end are two towers, connected and fupported by an arch, 
which forms the weft entrance, and is reckoned the largeft 
Gothic arch in Europe. Inthe fouth tower, on the weft fide, 
is a deep peal of twelve bells, the tenor weighing fifty-nine hun- 
dred weight. At the fouth end of the church there is a circu- 
lar window, called the Marigold window, from the glafs being 
ftained of the colour of marigold flowers. And at the north 
end is a very large painted window, faid to have been ereGted at 
the expence of five maiden fifters. “The other windows are ex- 
quifitely painted with fcripture hiftory. “The front of the choir 
is adorned with ftatues of all the kings of England, from Wil- 
liam the Norman to Henry the Sixth ; and here are thirty-two 
ftalls, all of fine marble, with pillars, each confifting of one 
piece of alabafter, “This cathedral has 4 chapter-houfe, which 
is reckoned one of the neateft Gothic ftruGtures in England. It 
is of an octagon form, bay Aes feet in diameter, without 
. @ny pillar to fupport the roof, which refts upen one pin placed 
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im the eéntér. ‘The windows are finely painted and finifhed, 
with an arch at the top ; and within is the following barbarous 
verfe; in gilt letters, which fhews the high conteptions enter- 
tained of the excellence of this ftruéture, by thofe who lived at 
the time when it was erected. 


Ut rofa flos florum, fic eft domus ifta domerum. 


Of the parifh churches thtee only aré rematkable. Allhallows 
church, a Gothic ftruéture, has the moft magnificént fteeple 
in England ; St. Mary’s church has a fteeple in the form of a 
pyramid, which is much admired ; St. Margaret’s church has 
a fteeplt like St. Mary’s, and a magnificent porch, on the top 
of which is a crucifix cut in ftone. 

York has two charity fchools, one for fixty boys, the other 
for twenty gitls, all taught and cloathed, and an infirmary. 
William I, built a caftle here; which was repaired in 1701, and 
is now the place where the affizes are held 3 patt of it is alfo 
ufed for aprifon: ithas a handfome chapel, with a gocd ftipend 
for a preacher, anda gift of a large loaf of firié bread 6 every 
debtor that attends the fervice ; thé wards até all kept clear ; 
the very felons are allowed beds 5 anid there is an infirmary fepa~ 
rated from the common prifon, whete the fick are propetly at- 
tended: This city has a ftone-btidge of fivé arches over the 
river Oufe ; the center arch is 81 feet Wide and §1 feet high ; 
and the bridge is fo crowded with buildings, that it lodks like a 
ftreet. Among thefe buildings are 2 guildhall; of great couricil- 
chamber, a record office, an exchequer, a building if which the 
fheriffs courts are held, and two city prifons for debtors and 
felons. A handfome manfion-houfe for the Lord-Mayor was 
ereéted here in 1728; and the archiepifcopal palate, which 
ftands near the cathedral, with houfes for the Dean and Pre- 
bendaries, makes a noble appearatice. Near the cathédral is 
alfo an aflembly-room for the nobility and gentty, which was 
defigned by the late Earl of Burlington, ahd ere€ted by fub- 
feription. The hall of this affembly-room is 123 feet long, 
40 feet broad; and upwards of 40 feet high, and communicates 
with the ball-room, which is 66 feet long, 22 feet high, and 
as many broad; but the hall is reckoned the fineft built room 
in the kingdom, eXcept the banqueting-houfe at Whitehall in 
London. ‘This city has two market-houfes, one of which is a 
curious piece of architefture, fupported by twelve pillars of the 
Tufcan. order ; and the other is built much in the mannet of 
the exchange at Chefter. Veflels of about feventy tons bur- 
then comé up the river to this city, which, on account of the 
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plenty and cheapnefs of provifions, is very much frequented by 
perfons of {mall fortunes from all parts of the kingdom ; and 
here are plays, aflemblies, balls, and concerts of mufic, almoft 
évery night. , 
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HALIFAX is 202 miles from London. It was antiently called 
Horton, ‘and its name is faid to have been changed by the fol- 
Towing incident. A fecular prieft of this village being violently 
€namoured of a young woman, his paffion at length turned his 
brain, and happening to meet her in a retired place, he mur- 
dered her, horridly mangled her body, and cut off her head. 
The head being afterwards, for what reafon does not appear, 
“hung upon’a yew tree, was foon regarded with a fuperftitious 
veneration, and frequently vifited in pilgrimage; but at length 
rotting away, the devotion of the vulgar was transferred to the 
tree, and fo many branches were continually torn off, and car- 
vied away as relicks, that it was at length reduced to a bare trunk : 
this trunk fucceeded to the honours of the tree, as the tree had 
fucceeded to thofe of the head ; and the devotees, who ftill vi- 
fited it, conceived a notion, that the fmall fibres in the rind, be- 
tween the bark and the body of the tree, were in reality the very 
hairs of the young woman’s head: a miracle now become a new 
object of devotion, and the refort of pilgrims was greater than 
ever ; fo that the place acquired the name of Halig-fax, or 
Holy Hair; which, by a. little variation became Halifax, its 
prefent name. 

In 1443 there were only 13 houfes in Halifax ; but about a 
century after there were in it ‘* about 140 houfholders, that 
‘° kept fires, and paid dues to the vicar.” And in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth the town was fo populous, that it is faid to 
have fent out 12,000 men to join her forces againft the rebels ; 
and fo induftrious were the inhabitants, that, notwithftanding 
the barren foil of the adjacent country, they were become ex- 
ceedingly rich, and this chiefly by the manufaCture of cloth. 
Since that, fo great has been the demand_of kerfeys for cloathing 
the troops abroad, that it is thereby increafed a fourth, within 
thefe eighty years, efpecially as they have alfo entered into the 
manufacture of fhalloons ; fo that it has been calculated that 
100,000 pieces are made ina year in this place alone, at the 
fame time that almoft as many kerfeys are made here as ever. 
And it, has been affirmed, that one dealer here has. traded, by 
commiffion, for 60,000]. a year to Holland and Hamburgh, in 
the fingle article of kerfeys. Here is a good hofpital, endowed in 
1642, by the lord of the manor, Mr. Nathaniel Warchoufe, 
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for 12 poor old people, with a workhoufe for 20 children, aad 
a free fchool called Queen Elizabeth’s. ‘The Halifax law, fo 
much talked of formerly, was made in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, to put anend to that then common practice of fteal- 
ing cloth in the night time from the tenters. By this bye-law, 
the magiftrates of Halifax were empowered to pafs and execute 
fentence of death upon all criminals, if they were either taken 
in the fact of ftealing, or if the cloth ftolen was found upon them, 
or if they owned the fact: The value of the thing ftolen was to 
be above thirteen pence halfpenny. If the fact was committed 
out of the vicarage, but.within the liberties of the foreft of 
Hardwic, the offender was firft carried before the bailiff of 
Halifax, who prefently fummoned the frith-burghers of the 
feveral towns in the foreft, by a jury of whom he was either 
acquitted or condemned. If the latter, he was carried within 
a week to the place where the gibbet ftood, and there beheaded 
in avery remarkable manner, viz. by an ax drawn up bya 
pulley to the top of a wooden engine, and faftened there by a 
pin, which when taken down, the ax fell down in an inftant, 
and did its work. This is faid to have partly given rife to the 
common litany of the beggars and vagrants of thefe parts, viz. 
ss From Hell, Hull, and Halifax, Good Lord deliver us.” “The 
engine which was ufed till 1620, was then removed; but the 
batis it toed on ftill remains, It is a traditionary report, that the- 
Earl Morton, Regent of Scotland, feeing one of thefe execu- 
tions, as he paffed through Halifax, took a model of it, and 
carried itinto hisown country; where, after many years, during 
which it was called the Maiden, his Lordfhip’s head was the firft 
that was cut off with it; and though it has cut of many a head 
fince, it {till retains that name. 

The fituation of Halifax is very healthful and convenient, at 
a moderate diftance from the Calder, and from ealt to weft 
upon the gentle afcent of a hill. The foil around it is indeed 
naturally barren and unfruitful, but well cultivated and improved 
by the inhabitants, There is a venerable old church here, and 
twelve chapels; it is reckoned the moft populous, if not the 
largeft parifh in England. ‘efides the church, and chapels, 
there are feveral meeting-houfes here. 7 

LEEDS is 197 miles from London, and is very  pleafantly 
fituated on the north fide of the river Aire, over which it has a 
magnificent {lone bridge to the fuburbs. It has been a long 
time famous for the woollen mauufaGure, and is one of the 
‘largeft and moft flourifhing towns in the county. It has three 
churches; that of St. Jobn’s was built in 1634, by one Mr. 
Barrifon ; whi alfo built and endowed an hofpital for the relici 
ef honeft poor ; a free-{chool, and a ftately crofs for the con= 
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veniency of the market. Strangers, when they firft come té 
this town, are generally furprized to fee the vaft quantities of 
cloth for fale on a market day; The merchants of this place, 
fhip them off at Hull, for Holland; Hamburgh, and the North, 
from whence they are difperfed into the Netherlands, Germany, 
Poland, &c. Its cloth market was formerly on the bridge, after- 
ward in the High-ftreet, but is now removed into a prodigious 
building ereted fome years fince for that very purpofe. Wher 
the bell ceafes, the merchants come into the market, where they 
match their patterns, and treat for the cloth in a few words; 
and generally with a whifper, becaufe the chothiers ftand fo near 
one another; and perhapg 20,0001. worth is fold in an hour’s 
time. Whoever comes to Leeds, ought certainly to fee this 
market for cloth, which is held twice every week, and of which 
a ftranger cannot otherwife form an adequate idea. Befides 
this grand market, which is entirely for mixt cloth, there, is ano 
ther, held in a different hall, which hag alfo been lately ere&ted, 
for white cloths, intended afterwards to be dyed, according to 
order. The fhambles are daily covered with flefh; and the 
town is well fupplied, though fo diftant from the fea, twice a 
week with fifh: and in the feafon, with moft incredible quan- 
tities of fruit, particularly apples, 8c. of which 500 load have 
been counted in aday. The guildhall is an elegant building, 
adorned with a fine ftatue of Queen Anne in white marble, 
The river Aire, being navigable here by boats, opens acom- . 
munication from the town to Wakefield, York, and Hull, 
to which place it exports other goods befides the woollen manu- 
faGture, and furnifhes the city of York with coals. On a placé 
called Tower hill, the ruins of an old tower are ftill remaining 5 
and they fay that from the materials of that ftructure, the bridge 
was erected over the Aire. It is very ftrong and fubftantial, 
being built of large fquare ftones fcarcely to be paralleled. “The 
workhoufe in this town is built of free-ftone, and part of it has 
been ufed many years asan hofpital. The only parochial church 
is St. Peter’s, on the cieling of which the delivering of the law 
to Mofes is finely. painted in frefco by Parmentier; it isa fpa- 
cious, ftrong, and very ancient fabric, and built in the cathedral 
fafhion ; the walls are of free ftone, and the roof, whith is for 
the moft part covered with lead, fupported by three rows of 
Gothic pillars; the fteeple is tounded upon four prodigiots 
Jarge pillars and arches. ‘The new church was built about 
fifty years ago, by fubfcription, and is a very elegant ftruture; 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity. There is a diffenting meeting- 
houfe here, called the New chapel, which was ereéted in 16415 
and is one of the beft mecting-houfes in the north of 
England, 
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Here are feveral {prings of the medicinal kind, viz. 1. St. 
Peter’s, an extreme old one, which has proved of great benefit in 
rheumatifms, weaknefles, and rickets, and therefore is much fre- 
quented by thofe who formerly ufed Monga’s-well at Knarefbo- 
rough. 2. Eyebright-well, which ftands on a declivity near the 
Monk’s-pit, is of fervice to weak and inflamed eyes. 3. A 
{pring at the foot of the High Dam, whofe water by the powder 
of galls turns purple, and has been fometimes drank medicinally 
with good fuccefs. 

Kincston upon Hutt, but by contraction more com- 
monly called Hull, was called Kingfton, or King’s town, from 
its having been founded by King Edward the Firft, and Kingfton 
upon Hull, from its fituation on the river Hull. It is 173 miles 
from London. The Hull falls here into the Humber, juft 
where the latter opens into the German Ocean ; fo that one fide 
of the town lies upon the fea, the other upon land ; but fo low, 
that by cutting the fea banks, they can drown the county five 
miles round, ‘The firft trade that enriched the town, was in 
Iceland fifh, dried and hardened, the fame that is called Stock- 
fifh, becaufe it is carried on by a joint ftock. Some fay this 
_ town was incorporated by Edward Il]. It was governed firft 
by a warden, then by abailiff, afterwards by a mayor and bailiff; 
and at laft Henry VI. granted it a mayor, 12 aldermen, a re- 
corder, chamberlain, a water-bailiff, and fheriff, with a town- 
clerk, and other officers; and that it fhould be a town and 
county incorporate of itfelf. They had a privilege, it is faid, 
to give judgment on’ Jife, though they do mot now make ule of 
it. The mayor has two fwords, one given by Richard the 
Second, the other by Henry the Eighth, who kept his court 
here for fome months, and made this one of the 26 fuffragan 
fees, but only one {word is carried before him. He has alfo 
an oar of lignum vit, which denotes his jurifdiction as admiral 
within the limits of the Humber. It is fortified bya citadel, 
built in 1681, a caftle, block-houfe, &c. Here are two 
churches, feveral meeting-houfes, an exchange built in r621, 
a cuftom-houfe, a wool-hall, and an engine to make falt water 
frefh, Here is a free-fchaol founded by John Alcock, Bifhop of 
Worcefter, with a hall over it for the merchants, who have 
founded and endowed an hofpital here, called Trinity-houfe, 
in which are maintained many diftrefled feamen, and the wi- 
dows of feamen, both of Hull, and other places, that are 
members of its port. In one of the apartments fails are made, 
in which the inhabitants of the town carry on a great trade; and 
here is the effigies of a Greenlander in his canoe, who was 
taken, in 1613, by Captain Andrew Barker of Hull. The 
tpwn is large, clofe built, well payed, and exceeding populous, 
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and has a ftately old bridge that goes over the Hull to Holder» 
“nefs, with r4 arches. Near. it is the Greenland-houfe, built 
in 1674, at the charge of the merchants; but that fifhery being 
not ufed here now, it is turned intoa ftorehoufe for corn, &c. 
Wear it is another hofpital, called God’s Houfe, which was 
founded by Michael de le Pole, Earl of Suffolk, in 1584, but 
was pulled down in the late civil wars, and fince rebuilt. Here 
are two hofpita!s, or workhoufes for the poor, and a charity 
fchool. Itis not only the moft confiderable place in this part of 
England for its inland traffic, but it has a foreign trade equal to 
moft Cities in the kingdom, the cuftoms being reckoned between 
30 and 40,000l. a year, and more merchant-fhips belonging to 
it, than any portin England, except London, Briftol, and Yar- 
mouth: Its inland trade is the greater, by reafon of the many 
large rivers that fall into the fea near it, by the Humber. By 
‘the Oufe it trades to York, and even almoft to Boroughbridge 
and Rippon. By the Trent, Idle, Witham, Don, and Der- 
‘went, a great trade is carried on to Bautree, Gainfborough, 
Newark, Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, and Litchfield; all 
the heavy goods of which counties, fuch as lead from Derby 
and Nottinghamfhire, iron ware from Sheffield, cheefe from 
Warwickfhire, Staffordfhire, and even Chefhire, are brought 
own to this port, and exported to Holland, Hamburgh, and 
the Baltick, as alfo to France and Spain, from whence they 
make large returns in iron, copper, hemp, flax, canvas, Ruffia 
linen and yarn, befides wine, oil, fruit, linen, &c. from Hol- 
Jand, France, and Spain. And by all thefe rivers fuch a vaft 
quantity of cornis brought hither from thefe counties, that it 
exports fometimes nearly as much as London itfelf. The 
trade between this port and London, efpecially for corn, lead, 
and butter, and the trade between this port and Holland and 
France, not only for thefe commodities, but for the cloth, ker- 
feys, and other manufactures of Leeds, Halifax, and other towns 
of York Weft Riding, is fuch that they not only employ fhips, 
but fleets, the Hull fleets to London being generally from 50 to 
60 fail together, and in time of war often 100 fail more. In fine, 
it is faid there is more bufinefs done at this port, in proportion to 
iis bignefs, than in any other port of Europe. 

SHEFFIELD is 159 miles from London, fituated on the bor- 
de:s of Derbyfhire, and is the chief town of a diftrict called 
Hallamfhire, containing about 600 cutlers, incorporated by 
the ftile of the cutlers of Hallamfhire, who, it is computed, em- 
ploy no lefs than 40,000 men in the iron manufactures, parti- 
cularly files and knives, for which this place has been famous 
many hundred years. It is a large, thriving, and populous town, 
‘but the ftreets are narrow, and the houfes are black, occafioned 
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by the perpeteal fmoke of the forges. Here is achurch, which 
was built in the reign of King Henry the Firft ; and upon a peti-_ 
tion of the inhabitants to Queen Mary, reprefenting that the pa- 
rifh was too large and populous for one vicar to ferve it, without 
affiftants, fhe incorporated twelve of the principal inhabitants, and. 
their fucceflors for ever, by the ftile of the twelve capital. bur- 
geffes of Sheffield, empowering them to elect three priefts to affift 
the vicar; and for that purpofe endowed them with certain lands 
and rents belonging to the crown. A chapel was built here late- 
ly, and confécrated by the name, of St. Paul ; and there are two. 
chapels, one at Attercliffe, and the other at Ecclefale, two ham-. 
létS'in_this patifh. King James the Firft founded a grammar 
fehool here, and appointed thirteen fchool burgefles to manage 
the revenue, and nominate the mafter and'ufher. Here are two 
charity {chools, one for thirty boys, and the other for thirty girls ; 
and in 1673, an hofpital was erected in this town, and endowed 
with 20ol. perannum, by Gilbert Talbot, Earl of Shrewfbury ; 
and another Earl’of Shrewfbury, great-grand -father, to Earl Gil-' 
bert, left 260l. a yeat’ for ever to the poor of the parifh. The 
lord of the manor’ has a prifon here, and holds a court every three, 
weeks: This town has a fine ftone bridge over the river Don 5 
and ‘in the neighbourhood are fome mines of alum. The re- 
mains of the Roman fortification, bétween, this town, and Ro- 
‘therham, which is fix miles lower down the river, are ftill vifi- 
ble ; and here is alfo the famous trench of five miles long, by 
fome called Devil’s, or Dane’s-band, and by others Hemp- 
bank and Temple’s-bank. ste 
WAKEFIELD is 188 miles from London, and has a bridge 
over the Calder, on which King Edward the Fourth built a 
chapel in memory of his father Richard Duke of York, and others 
of his friends, killed not far off in the battle of 1549. It is 
a large well built town, famous in Camden’s time for its extent, 
neat buildings, great markets, and manufacture of cloth. It 
continues in a thriving condition, and from hence, perhaps, 
comes the provers merry Wakefield, as well as from its fitua- 
, tion ina fruitful foil‘and cheap country, where there is no want of 
mietry cheer and company. It confifts chiefly. of three great 
ftreets entering near the church. In the market place there 
is a beautiful crofs, being an open colonade of the Doric order, | 
fupporting a dome, and a_lanthern at the top, under which. is a 
room wherein they tranfact their public butinefs, “The church” 
which was repaired in 1724, is a large lofty Gothic ftructure, ’ 
with a fpire, one. of the largeft in the county. ‘Uhough the 
towh is. no Corporation, yet. itis faid there are more people in i¢ 
than in York city. ‘In 1698, the Calder was made navigable 
here from Caftleforth, and ‘by a. of parliament in 1740, its 
Popes = ner We : navj- 
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navigation is continued from hence to Eland and Halifax. 
Mean time great quantities of coals are carried by water from 
hence, as well as Leeds, into the Oufe, and then either go up 
that river to York, or down. to the Humber, fupplying abun- 
dance of large towns with that commodity, and faving them the 
duty of 4s. per chaldron, which is paid for the coals at New- 
caftle. 

Doncaster is 160 miles from London, and is a corpora- 
tion, governed by a mayor, a recorder, fix aldermen, and a 
common-council. It ftands in the road from London to York, 
and is a large and populous town. It has aruinous caftle, two 
fine ftone bridges over the river Don, a neat church, with an 
admirable fteeple, a town-hall, and an hofpital, founded and 
richly endowed ey Thomas Ellis, who had been five times 
Mayor. ‘The manufactures of this place are knit waiftcoats 
and petticoats, gloves and ftockings. Along the bank of the 
river, for fome confiderable {pace beyond the town, is a large 
caufey, which wasere¢ted to prevent the river from overflowing ; 
and in the neighbourhood are frequent horfe-races. Here are 
the remains of a great Roman highway. Here is the following 
edd infcription on the tomb of a perfon here, who gave Refing- 
ton Wood tothe public, viz. : rags 

ss Howe, Howe, who is heare ? ND yd 
‘¢ T Robin of Doncaftere, 
s* And Margaret my feare. 
<¢ ThatI fpent, that I had ; 
s¢ That I gave, that Ihave; 
s* That Lleft, that I loft. 
A. D. 1379. 


*¢ Quoth Robertus Byrks, who in this world did reign 

«< Threefcore years and feven, and yet lived not one.’’ 
SCARBOROUGH is 221 miles from London, and is a very 
antient borough, governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, common- 
council men, and other officers. “This town is fituated on a 
high fteep rock, furrounded by the fea, except on the weft 
fide, where it is connected with the continent by a narrow flip 
of land. The houfes are ftrong and well built, oppofed, in 
form of ahalf moon, to the main ocean, and extending irregu- 
larly on the declining fideof the rock. This town, the fituation 
of whichis remantic, was formerly defended by a ftrong caftle, 
which was erected by King Henry the Second, but is now in 
ruins. Here isa commodious quay, and the beft harbour be- 
tween Newcaftle and the Humber, for receiving fhips in ftrefs 
of weather ; on which account the pier here ts-maintained at the 
public charge, by a duty upon coals from Newcaftle and Sun- 
getland. ‘he mariners of thisytown have erected an a 
: " or 
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for the widows of poor feamen, which is maintained by a rate 
on the veffels of this port, and by deductions out -of the fea- 
mens wages. 

This place has a good trade, and a great number of fhips, 
chiefly employed in carrying coals from Newcaftle to London. 
Herrings are caught here in great quantities, from the middle of 
Auguft to November, with which this town fupplies the city of 
York, as it doesalfo with cod, mackarel, turbot, and a variety 
of other fifh. But the flourifhing ftate of this "place muft be in 
‘‘agreat meafure afcribed to the number of people of all ranks, 
that flock hither in the hot months to drink the watersof a.me- 
dicinal fpring, which rifes at the foot of an exceeding high cliff, 
‘about a quarter of a mile fouth of thetown. It is ina fandy 
foil, near the level of the fpring tides, by which itis often over- 
“flowed. ‘The water of this {pring is tranfparent, and of a fky 
colour: it has a pleafant tafte, and an inky fmell, and is found 
to be impregnated with iron, vitriol, alum, nitre, and falt. Itis 
‘ purgative and diuretic, and is recommended for removing ob- 
ftructions, and for diforders that proceed from too flow a mo- 
tion of the blood. . It attenuates-grofs, fizy, and mucous hu- 
mours; and it fheaths, fweetens, and haftens the expulfions of 
all acrid and fharp humours ; it is therefore found beneficial in 
the jaundice, in inflammations, in:the fpleen, in hyfteric cafes, in 
an incipiant dropfy, in preventing apoplexies, palfies, and le- 
~ thargies ; in head-achs, afthmas,:catarrhs, habitual coftivenels, 
and other complaints. At the feafon of drinking the waters here 
8 affemblies and balls, in the fame manner as at Bath and Tun- 
bridge. 

BEVERLEY is 182 miles from London, and is an ancient bo- 
rough, governed under a charter of Queen Elizabeth, by a may-~ 
or, arecorder, twelve aldermen, and other officers, whofe jurif- 
_ diction is faid to extend overan hundred neighbouring towns, be- 
| fides feveral other towns in a large diftri€t included between the 
| Humber and the fea, called Holdernefs. The feffions for the 
Eaft Riding are always held here, and a court of record is kept, 
called the Provoft’s court, in which all caufes may be tried that 
__ arife within the liberties of the town, except titles to land. This 
corporation is faid to have a power in criminal matters, though 
at prefent it is not exerted ;  and’here is an office for the {public 
regifter of all deeds and wills that. effe€t any Jands in the Eaft 
Riding, purfuant to an aét of parliament in 1708. Beverly ftand- 
ing at fome diftance from the river Hull, had antiently a channel 
of fix furlongs: in length, cut from that river to the town, for 
the conveyance of boats and barges; which channel, in 1727, 
was, by act of parliament, rendered deeper and wider, for veflcls 
of a larger burden. 
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The'town is above a mile long, and the ftreets are fpacious 
and well paved. It had formerly four parifh churches, which 
are now reduced to two, St.. John’s, and St. Mary’s, which are 
two of the fineft and largeft parochial churches in England, St. 
Jobn’s was formerly a collegiate church, founded by King 
Athelftan ; it was repaired inthe reign of King George the Firft, 
and Sir Michael Wharton left.by will 45001. as a: perpetual fund 
to keep it in repair. The length of this church from eaft to 
weft, ‘is 334 feet, the breadth of the tranfept, from north to 
fouth, 168 feet, and that of the nave and fide.ifles, 64 feet »3 
jniches. It is remarkable, that the north wall of this greatcrofs 
ifle, which declined about three feet and a half from the perpen- 
dicular, was reftored by an engine contrived by |Mr, ‘Thornton 
of York. Over the altar of the church is a magnificent wooden 
‘arch, curioufly cut, and fupported by eight, fluted columns. of 
the Corinthian order. ‘There is alfo ,an..altar-table, of one 
entire piece of white marble, finely polifhed. ‘The. fkreen be- 
tween the choir and the nave has been lately rebuilt in. the 
Gothic manner, and is one of the-principal ornaments of the 
church. 
This town has a free fchool, which is improved by two 
fellowfhips, fix fcholarfhips, and three exhibitions.to St. John’s 
college in Cambridge ; alfo a charity fchool, a workhoufe, and 
feven alins-houfes. Near St. John’s-church is a fpacious build- 
ing, called Hall-Garth, in which the feffions, and the provofts 
court are held. Hereis a common gaol, which ‘was lately . 
rebuilt, and a market place, containing four acres of ground,’ 
and adorned with a beautiful crofs, fupported by eight columns, 
each of one entire ftone, ereéted ‘at the charge of Sir Charles 
Hotham and Sir'Michael Wharton. Here was formerly a cloth 
manufaGture ; but the principal manufactures of this townrat 
prefent are malt, tanned leather, and bone-lace, in which it 
Carries on a confiderable trade. oa oneal 
ABERFORD is 114 miles from London, and ftands on'the 
‘great Roman caufeway, which, all the way to Caftleford- 
brige, appears as entire as when firft made, though it is near 
1600 years old. Under the town runs the river Cock, and near 
it may be feen the foundation of an old fort, called Caftle-cary, 
Here’ was formerly a priory. 
NortH ALLERTON is 223 miles from London, and is fo 
called to diftinguifh it from feveral other towns‘in this county 
of the fame name. It is an ancient borough, governed by a 
bailiff deputed for life by the Bifhop of Durham, which bailiff, 
or his deputy, prefides at the election of its members for par- 
liament. The town lies upon the bank of a {mall river, called 
the Wifke, in the road from London to Berwick, and confifts = 
only 
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‘only one ftreet, ‘which is halfa mile long, and well built. Te 
has a good market for cattle and corn, and a fair for cattle, the 
‘moft frequented of any in England, and the moft remarkable for 
jarge fat oxen. | 

PonTEFRACT is 175 miles from London, and is a neat 
built town, not far from the river Are, and its conflux with the 
Calder. In the ruinous caftle jis ftill to be feen the place where 
the collegiate church of St. Clement ftood. The floor, walls, 
and roof are of one kind of ftone, dug out of ‘the rock. It 
was built by Kildebert Lacy, .in the reign of William the Con- 
queror, and demolifhed immediately after the cataltrophe of king 
‘Charles the Firft. The market place nearfthe middle of ‘the 
town, is fpacious, commodious, and well ftored with meat, corn, 
and other provifions, as its fairs are with horfes, fheep, and other 
cattle. In the ground about this town, vaft quantities of the 
beft liquorice are produced, The Roman way called-Ermin- 
ftreet, from which it ftruck off at Lincoln, and paffed over the 
united rivers of Are and Calder to ‘Tadcafter, and fo on.to York, 
is plainly sto be feen in feveral places between this and Don- 
cafter. 

-Ricumonp is fo called by:a fall variation of Rich Mount, 
a name derived: from the fituation of this town upon a beautiful 
and fertile mount or bill, on:the north bank of the river Swal 
at the diftance of 231 miles from London. It was buile b 
Allan, one of William:the Conqueror’s generals, and firft Earl 
of Richmond, and is a borough, governed by a Mayor, a Re- 
corder, twelve Aldermen, twenty-four common-council men, 
and other officers, who keep)courts for all forts of actions. Here 
are thirteen free companies of tradefmen, who chufe the mayor 5 
and this borough has been annexed to the dutchy of Lancafter 
ever fince the reizn of Richard the Second. Richmond is in- 
clofed with walls, in which are three gates, leading to three 
fuburbs, Jt formerly had a caftle, built. by earl Allan, part of 
which is ftill ftanding. It is alarge, well built, populous place ; 
the ftreets are neat and well paved, and many of the houfes are 
built of free-ftone. Here are two churches, and a good ftone 
bridge over the river Swale. This town is famous for annual 
horfe races. ‘The chief manufactures are yarn ftockings, and 
woollen knit caps for feamen. 

Rippon is 209 miles from London, and is a pleafant, well 
built, populous town, with two bridges.over the Ure, or Aire; 
where was once a pompous monatftery built by Winifred, Arch- 
-bifhop of York, which was afterwards turned into a college, 
for a Dean and Secular Canons; and the church, which was 
made a fanctuary by King Athelftan, and two miles round it, 
though diflolved by Henry the Eighth, was reftored by King 

. James 
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James the Firft, and ftill has collegiate privileges, having a dean - 
and chapter, and fends a proétor to the convocation of the pros 
vince of York. In the laft age this church was famous for 
what was called Wilfrid’s Needle, a mere piece of prieftcraft, by 
which the canons got money. It was a narrow paflage into a 
clofe vault, whereby trial was made of womens chaftity, fo con- 
trived, that none could pafs it, hut whom they pleafed. They, 
who could, pafs it, by paying the prieft in money, or what he 
liked as well, were declared chafte; and they, who aid not, 
ftuck in the paffage and were declared otherwife. Some of the 
<rchbifhops of York ufed to refide in the monaftery here. Before 
the Conqueft, and fome time after it, this place was governed 
‘by Elders, and a chief magittrate, called a wakeman or watch- 
‘man. It made three returns of parliament men very early ; 
but loft that privilege, till it was reftored by Queen Mary the 
Firft, King James the Firft, who founded and endowed in its 
church, a dean and chapter of feven prebendaries, gave the town 
a charter for a mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty four affift- 
ants, which they furrendered to King James the Second for a 
new one; by which it had a grant of two new horfe fairs. “The 
woollen manufacture flourifhed here once, but has been loft for 
fome time, though here is a ftaple for wool, which is bought up 

every week, by the clothiers of Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, &c. 
Bits moft noted manufaCture now is fpurs; of which the beft in 
England are made here, with rowels that will ftrike through 
‘a fhilling, and fooner break than bend. The market place is 
reckoned the fineft fquare of the kind in England, and adorned 
with a curious obelifk, given by John Aiflabie, Efq. who in the 
reign of George the Firft, was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as well as one of its Reprefentatives in Parliament. ‘There is a 
common in the neghbourhood, noted for horfe races. 

WEATHERBY is 1g! miles from London, and is a good 
trading town, and has a charity-{chool. 

WicHTON is 191 miles from London, and is a fmall antient 
town, containing nothing wotthy of note. 

TuorneE is fituated upon the river Don, at the diftance of 
166 miles from London. 

HowDeEn is 179 miles from London, and fituated near the 
north bank of the river Oufe, which fometimes overflows its 
banks in the neighbourhood, and lays the town under water. 
Here is a church which was formerly collegiate, with a very 
tall fteeple, ereéted by Walter Skirlaw Bifhop of Durham, who 
lived in the fourteenth century, for a place of fecurity to the 
inhabitants againft inundations ef the Oufe. The Bifhop of 
Durham, who is pofleffed of feveral eftates in and about this 
town, with a temporal jurifdiétion, has a palace near the church, 

An 
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An annual fair is held here, which is much reforted to by the 
London traders. 

KNARESBOROUGH is 199 miles from London, and is an 
ancient borough by prefcription, governed by a bailiff. It is 
almoft furrounded by the river Nidd, is about four furlongs in 
length, and famous for fome medicinal fprinps, which were for- 
merly much frequented. Thefe fprings are four in number, 
fituated not far diftant from each other, and yet of very different 
qualities ; one diftinguifhed by the name of the Sweet Spaws 
or Vitrioline Well, is in a foreft called Knarefborough foreft, 
about three miles from the town: it was difcovered in 1620, 
and is acknowledged to be a fovereign remedy in feveral_ difor- 
ders. Another of thefe {prings is called the Stinking Spaw, or 
the Sulphur Well, from its ftrong fulphureous fcetid fmell, and 
is generally ufed by bathing in rheumatic and parylytic cafes, 
and is drank in dropfical, fplenetic, fcorbutic, and arthritic difor- 
ders. A third {pring is called St. Mongah’s, or Mungo’s Well, 
from Mungo a Scottifh faint, who was once greatly revered in 
thefe parts: it is about four miles from the town, and is ufed 
asacold bath. The fourth fpring’is in the town, and is called 
the Dropping Well, becaufe the water drops out of a fpongy, 
porous rock, into a ftone bafon underneath : the petrifying qua- 
lity of this {pring is ftronger than that of any other in Eng-| 
land. 

Kilham ftands in York Weaoulds, at the diftance of 201 miles 
from London, and is fituated in a good foil for corn. , 

GIsBOROUGH is 246 miles from London, and four miles 
fouth-eaft of the river Tees, ona rifing ground in a delightful 
fituation, with a remarkable fine air. It had formerly an abbey, 
which was once the common burial-place of the nobility of thefe 
parts, and its church by the ruins feems to have been equal to the 
beft cathedrals in England. It isa well built town, and the 
inhabitants are famous for their civility and neatnefs. The 
foil around this place is pafture, extremely fruitful, and covered 
with a perpetual verdure. “There are fome iron and alum veins 
in the neighbourhood, and there have formerly been alum works, 
which are now almoft quite neglected. Near this town is a bay, 
and a harbour for fhips. : 

Matton is 217 miles diftant from London, and has been 
called New Malton, ever fince it was rebuilt by Euftace 
Fitz-John, in the time of King Stephen. It is a populous bo- 
rough, though not iincorporated, but only governed by a bailiff; ~ 
it is divided by the siver Derwent into the Old and the New 
Towns, which communicate one with another by a good ftone 
bridge over that river: both towns together are about four fur- 
Jongs in length, and have three handfome parifh churches. The 

river 
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river Derwent was made navigable to this town, .and from hence 
to the Oufe, by an act of parliament made in the reign of Queen 
Anne. . Malton being fituated.in the road between York, Whit- 
by, and-Scarborough, is well provided with inns; it has alfo the 
beft market in the county for,horfes, black cattle, and tools for 
hufbandry. It had a caftle in the reign of Henry the Firft, of, 
which fome remains are ftill vifible, and a, monaftery, the church 
of which is yet ftanding. 

SHERBORNE is 181 miles from London, and has a harbour 
for barges at the conflux of, the Wharfe and Oufe;, it is a popu- 
lous town, and has an hofpital and fchool founded by Robert 
Hungate, for twenty-four orphans, each of whom is allowed 
s). a year for their maintenance in lodging, boarding, and cloath- 
ing, from feven to fifteen years of age ; when they are fent to the 
univerfity, or put out apprentices to trades, for which there is a 
provifion, which, including the maintenance of the hofpital, 
amounts to 25ol. a year: here is a Roman way, very high 
raifed, from hence to Aberford. ‘There is a fort, of ftones here, 
very foft§when juft taken out of the quarries ; but which after- 
wards grow very hard. 

Wuirsy is diftant from London 247 miles, and is a well- 
built town, fituated on the German Ocean, at the mouth of the 
river Efk, Here is a cuftom-houfe and a good harbour, much 
frequented by the colliers. ‘The beft and ftrongeft veffels ufed in 
England for the coal trade, are built.in this.port ; upwards of a 
hundred veffels, of eighty tons or more, belong to it, and vaft 
quantities of butter and corn arefent from hence to London, and 
fometimes to Holland. This town was in much credit formerly 
for its {paw waters ; and fome curious ancient coins have been 
dug upin its neighbourhood. Its market is well fupplied with 
cern, and all forts of provifions. 

Heapon, or Heypown, is 181 miles from London, and.is 
a pleafant, well built little town, fituated on a {mall ftream near 
the Humber, and had formerly three churches, which, are now. 
yeduced to one, It is a borough town, governed by a mayor, 
a recorder, nine, aldermen, and two bailiffs, who. have the power 
of theriffs, and are juftices of the peace, It has a prifon, and 
was once a place of confiderable note for. its merchants and 
fhipping ; but its harbour has been many years choaked up, by 
the eftuary of the Humber. ‘There is a cut made on the, fouth- 
eat part.of the town, which helps to fcour that part of the haven, 
that is left; but there is no hopes of rendering it as ufeful as 
formerly, 

TicK HALL, or TICKHILL, is an ancient town, at the dif- 
tance of 155 miles from London, Here, is a handfome church, 
acharity-fchool, and anhofpital, ‘There is.a,mount here, called 
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by'Camden, doles Edita, on which was once acaftle, with a 
amonattery. 

THIRSK is 220 miles from London, and is an ancient bo- 
rough by prefcription, governed by a bailiff and about fifty bur- 
gage-holders. ‘The bailiff is chofen by the burgage-holders, and 
fworn by the fteward.of the lord of the manor, for whom he 
holds court at Lady-day and at Michaelmas, The reprefenta- 
tives in parliament;for this borough are chofen by the burgage- 
holders, and returned \by the bailiff, 

BuRLINGTON is diftant from London 208 miles, and flands 
upon,a bay .or creek,of the German ocean, and is reckoned a 
fate -harbour in-dtorms from the north-north.weft, and north- 
eaft. sBurlingtonsis about fivefurlongs in length, and hasa great 
trade, and a quay, which lies near two miles from the town, and 
is chiefly inhabited:by feafaring people, Here was formerly a 
iptiory. 

ALDBOROUGH iis fituated.on the bank of the river Ure, and 
is diftant from London 205 miles. Itis an ancient borough, as 
‘its name -imports, and:has.a gaod church. It was the J/urum 
Brigantum.of the Romans, anddundry coins, and other monu- 
ments of the Saxons and-Romans have been difcovered here. 
Here was formerly a chantry. 

Askric is diftantfrom ‘London 241 miles, and is fituated 
near the river Youre and Swaledale:foreit ; it is afmall obfcure 
‘town.of no note. 

Baw.try is -fituated upon, the»banks of :the river Idle, and is . 
diftant from London 152..miles. kt is a.great thoroughfare in 
the poft.road.from‘London .to ‘Scotland, and is well provided 
-with.inns. Tihis_place jis noted:for.a great trade in mill-tones, 
grind-ftones, lead and iron, which are conveyed hither.by. the 
rivet from:Derbyfhire. They are.carried off, from hence.to. Stock- 
with,. Burton, :Hull, <ézc..this town being the centre.of all expar- 
tation from the Weft Riding, in which it is fituated. 

Brapror TH is.diftant from London 202 miles, and has a 
manufacture .of.cloth. Here is.achurch, in which aleQture.was 
founded, and. endowed with 4ol..a year, by Mr. Peter Sunder- 
land. 2 

GiIsBoRNE is fituated.on thelborders of Lancafbire, at the 
diftance of 219 miles from. Londan, .but.contains nothing wor- 
thy of note. 

Hornsey. is almoft-furrounded witha. fmall armof the Ger~ 
man ocean, and is diftant from London 188 miles. Here isa 
church with-a high dteeple, which is a common feasmark ; and 
not many years ago, aftreet inthistawn, called. Hornfey Beck, 
was entirely wafhed away by the fea, except.two or three houfes, 
On the fouth-weft fide of itiis Harnfey-Meer, 

Vou. Ie R KirByY- 
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Kirspy-MoorsibeE was originally called only Kirby, and had 
the epithet of Moorfide annexed to it from its fituation on the 
fide of Blackmoor, in the North Riding of this county, and to 
diftinguifh it from many other towns in the North of England 
called Kirby. It is 222 miles from London. 

Rrpey is 203 miles from London, and confifts chiefly of 
one ftreet, about three furlongs in length. Here is a charity 
fchool, and a bridge over the river Nidd ; and the neighbour- 
hood is remarkable for the production of liquorice. 

PIcKERING is fituated on a hill among the wild mountains 
of Blackmoor, and is diftant from London 225 miles. It is a 
pretty large town, belonging to the dutchy of Lancafter, and has 
a jurifdiction over feveral neighbouring villages, with a court for 
all actions under forty fhillings, arifing within the honour of Pic- 
kering. It has the foreft of Pickering on the north, and Picker- 
ing Common on the fouth. It isa very ancient town, and had 
once a caftle, the ruins whereof are ftill tobe feen. It has a plen- 
tiiul market for corn, 

ROTHERHAM is fo Called from its fituation near the banks of 
the Rother, at its confluence withthe Don. It is diftant: from 
London 165 miles, and is a neat town, with a church, built in 
the form of a cathedral, and a fine ftone bridge over the river 
Don. It has an alms-houfe, which was formerly a college, 
founded by Archbifhop Scot, who, being a native of this place, 
chofe tobe called Rotherham ; and a charity fchool, for the ufe 
of which for ever, the late Lord Malton laid out 1361. inland. . 
It was formerly famous for an iron manufa€tory. ’ 

SKIPTON ftands 224 miles from London, in the middle of 
that mountainous rocky tract ef country called Craven, near the 
bank of the Are. It isapretty, large, well built town, and has 
a handfome church, witha good library. Here isa grammar 
{chool, to which a confiderable parcel of books were given, fome 

ears ago, by Silvefter Petit, who had been principal of Barnard’s 
a and gave a large and valuable library to the church, There 
is a fchool here alfo, in which all the boys of the town are taught 
to fing pfalms by the parifh clerk, who is allowed a falary for it. 
It had once a caftle. 

STOKESLEY ftands upon the banks of the river Wifk, at the 
diftance of 228 miles from London, It is a corporate town, 
confifting of one well-built ftreet, about half a mile long, with 
avery good market, and a fair for cattle, which is one of the 
gredteft-in England. 

YARUM is 237 miles from London, and is a corporation, 
~ fituated on the fouth bank of the river Tees, which, not far off, 
receives the river Levan. It has a fine ftone bridge over the 
Tees, by the navigation of which it carries on a good trade 

. to 
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to London in lead, corn, and butter. It had formerly two 
monafteries, and though a fmall town is pretty well built. 

WiIGHTON is 191 miles from London, and is a {mall ancient 
town, fituated near the river Foulne{s, which was formerly well 
ftocked with éhufbandmen. 

TavcastTFR is diftant from London 187 miles, and has an 
hofpital for twelve poor perfons, and a free fchool, both founded 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Dr. Oglethorp, Bifhop of 
Carlifle. This town has alfo a good ftone bridge over the 
river Wharfe; and being fituated near the meeting of the 
road from Chefter, and that from Cambridge to York, is well 
provided with inns. Great plently of lime-ftones are dug up 
here, which are reckoned very good and ftrong, and are con- 
veyed to York and all the country round for building. Many 
coins of Roman Emperors have been dug up here, and quite 
round the town there are the marks of a trench, befides the plat- 
form of an old caftle, out of the ruins of which the bridge was 
built. 

SNAITH is diftant from London 174 miles, and isa little 
town of good trade, by means of the navigation of the rivers 
Are and Don, near the conflux of which it ftands. 

SETTLE isa pretty town, onthe Ribble, at the foot of the 
hills which part York and Lancafter, and is 239 miles diftant 
from London. 

SexBy is diftant from London 182 miles, and is a populous 
town, fituated on the river Oufe, which brings up large veffels 
to it; fo that feveral merchants refide here. 

PockLincTow is diftant from London 196 miles, and con- 
tains nothing worthy of notice. 

PATRINGTON is 161 miles from London, and is a very an- 
cient corporate town. It is faid to be the ancient Preetorium 
of Ptolemy, and ftands in a pleafant fituation near the mouth of 
the Humber, of the fhore of which it has an agreeable profpect 5 
befides another of the green fields on the borders of Lincoln- 
fhire. 

Ort ey is diftant from London 208 miles, and is fituated 
under acliff called Chevin, on the fouth fide of the river Wharfe, 
in a {pot reckoned as delightful as any in England. 

Mipxam is 255 miles from London, and is fituated on the 
river Ure. Itis noted for a woollen manufactory, and frequent 
horfe-races. 

MasuHam is diftant from London 218 miles, and has a 
cloth manufactory, with a corn mill upon the river Ure. There 

*4s a warren in the neighbouring moor, called Ellingftring 
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HuTHERSFIELD is fituated upon the bank of the river 
Calder, and is diftant from London 195 miles; and is famous 
for a manufacture of woollen cloth. 

HELMSLEY is 221 miles diftant from London, and is fitu- 
ated in Rhidal-Vale, near the river Rhye, with a brook running 
through it; and had formerly a caftle. It is a fmall and incon- 
fiderable town. 

BorouGHsRInGE is fo called from its fine bridge of- ftone, 
with very wide high arches over the river Ure, which runs to it 
from Rippon, which being joined a little below by the Swale, 
is there called the Oufe. It is 203 miles diftant from London, 
and is governed by a bailiff. There are high ftone caufeys at 
the ends of the bridge to keep out the water, which neverthelefs 
fometimes overflows them. ‘The chief fupport of this town is a 
manufa€ture of hard-ware ; it has likewife a great fair for cattle. 
Here was formerly a chantry. 

BEDALL is diftant from London 219 miles, and ftands in 
Richmondfhire, upon a rivulet that runs into the Swale near 
Gaténby ; but is of chief note for being the thoroughfare of the 
Roman caufey, leading from Richmond to Barnard’s Caitle, 
which for twenty miles together, is called Leeming-lane. All 
the adjacent country 1s more or lefs full of jockies and horfe- 
dealers, here being the beft hunting and road horfes in the 
world, Here is alfo acharity fchool. 


. 


REMARKABLE VILLAGES; CURIOSITIESa@Nd ANTIQUITIES. 


The village of Laughton,. which is fituated on the top of aa 
hill, has a fine church, and a Gothic fpire; executed in fo 
mafterly a manner, that.it is not exceeded in beauty or regularity 
by*hardly any one in the kingdom, It is feen at the diftance of 
thirty or forty miles; and has a fine effect on the eye of the 
fpectator. 

At Canifborough, a village near Snaith, are the ruins of an 
antient caftle, fuppofed to have been built about the time the 
Romans quitted Britain, as.a garrifon was placed in it by Au- 
relius, during his wars with the Saxons. Great part of the 
walls of this antient caftle are ftill ftanding, and in the church- 
i of the village isa piece of very great antiquity ; namely, a 

arge ftone of black marble, on one fide of which is the figure 
of aman with atarget, endeavouring to deftroy a ferpent ; and 
onthe other, the image of one of the antient Roman foldiers. 

On afteephill, near the village of Almondbury, are the re- 
mains OF .a {trong camp, fortified with a diteh and rampart, and 
near it are the ruins of a caftle, 

About 
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About'a mile from York, on the banks of the Oufe, is a 
fmall agreeable village, called Fulford, whcrein is an old Gothic 
¢hurchy arid where a fair is held on Whit-Tuefday. 

About a mile to the north of the city of York is a large vils 
lase calléd Cliftor, where moft of the cowkeepers refide, who 
furnifh the citizens witht milk, and it has been long famous. for 
its may-pole, which is much reforted to by young people on the 
firft of May. 

On thé banks of thé OQufe, about three miles below York, is 
Bifhopfthorp, where the archbifhop has a molt agreeable fear, 

Acomb, a large villaee north weft of York, has fome fine 
houfes init, and many gentry refide here during the fummer. 

One of the moft remarkable curiofities of this county is 4 
fpring ata village called Giglefwick, about half a mile from 
Settle, which frequently ebbs and flows three times in an hour, 
when the water finks and rifes two feet. 

In York Would, after very rainy feafons, water frequently 
eufhes out of the earth, and rifes to a confiderdble heighr. 
‘Thefe jets the inhabitants of the country call vipfies, or gipires, 
and believe them <‘o be foferunners of. a famine, or fome 
other public calamity. ‘To account for thefe phcenomena, it is 
fuppofed, that the rain water, being received and: collected in 
Jarge bafons or caverns of the hills im this mountainous tract, 
finds avent below, towards the bottom of the hills, but that 
this vent not being large enough for the water to iffue as fait as 
it gathers above, it is fotced up into jets or fpouts upon the 
principle of artificial fountains ; and after fprings and fummers 
fo wet as to produce thefe fpouts, a fcarcity of corn has fre- 
quently happened: throughout thefe kingdoms, fo that the no- 
tion of thefe fpouts being progioftices of famine, isbetter founded 
than many others of the fame kind. 

Near Sheffield is a park; where, in the laft- century, an oak 
tree was cut down which had rq,000 feet of board in it ; and 
in the farne park another oak was felled, the trunk of which 
was {fo large, that two men on horfeback, one on each fide of 
it, as itlay along upon the ground, could not fee the crowns 
of each others hats. 

In a village ¢alled Cuckold’s Haven, not far from Sandbeck, 
near Tickhill, there grows a yew tree, the ftem of which is 
ftraight and fmooth, to the height of about ten feet; the 
branches rife one above another in circles of fuch exaét dimen- 
fions, that they appear to be the effect of art. The thoots of 
each year are exactly conformable oné to another, and fo thick, 
that the birds can fcarcely find any entrance. Its colour is re- 
markably bright and vivid, which together with its ee 

gure, 
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figure, gives it at fome diftance the appearance of a fine artificial 
tuft of green velvet. 

The top of the high cliff of the town of Scarborough, at the 
top of which is the Scarborough fpaw, was fifty-four yards 
above high water mark, tll the 2gth of December 1737, when 
a part of the cliff, containing above an acre of pafture Jand, 
funk by degrees for {everal hours, with cattle feeding on it, and 
at length fettled about feventeen yards below its former perpen- 
dicular height. By the preffure of fuch an immenfe weight, 
computed at no lefs than 561,360 tons, the fandy ground be- 
yond the cliff, towards the fea, where the wells were, rofe 
for above one hundred yards in length, twenty feet above its 
former level; the fpaw, and the buildings around it, being on 
the ground that was thus elevated, the water entirely failed, 
but upon a diligent fearch, the {paw was again recovered, and 
the water, upon trial, feemed rather to be more efficacious than 
before. 

Ina tract of ground called Marfbland, fituated north-eaft of 
Thorn, and furrounded by the Don, the Idle, the Oufe, and 
other rivers, great quantities of fir and oak trees are frequently 
dug up. ‘Their depth under ground is from one to two yards ; 
the roots are found in various directions, from which fome of 
the trees feem to have been cut off, others broken, and others 
burnt. 

At Bolton, on the river Swale, is a monument erected to the 
memory of the famous Henry Jenkins, who was a native of this 
county, and who was interred here on the 6th of December 
1670, aged 169 years. As there were no regifters old enough 
to prove the time of his birth, it was gathered from the follow- 
ing circumftances. He remembered the battle of Flodden Field, 
fought between the Englifh and Scots in 1513, when he was 
twelve years old ; feveral men in his neighbourhood, about one 
hundred years of age, agreed, that from their earlieft remem- 
brance, he had been an old man ; and at York affizes he was 
admitted to fwear to 140 years memory. -He frequently fwam 
rivers after he was an hundred years old, and he retained his 
fight and hearing to his death. He had been a fifherman an 
hundred years, and towards the latter end of his days he lived by 
begging. 

jn the neighbourhood of Gifborough is a village - called 
Acklam ; and near it is a mount called Sivars, from the em- 
peror Severus, whofe body, after his death, was brought to this 
place from York, and burnt to afhes, the remains being put into 
an urn, and fent to Rome. 

Auldby, a {mall village near Malton, is a place of great anti- 


‘quity, where the Romans are fuppofed to have had a yi 
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The ruins of an old. caftle are ftill vifible on the top of a hill 
near the river, and many coins have been dug up at it. 

At Byland,.a large village fituated within a few miles of 
Thirfk, are the ruins of an ancient abbey, founded for monks 
of the Ciftertian order, in the reign of King-Henry I. It ap- 
pears to have been.a noble ftructure, wit a fine cloifter. 

St. Agathas, another village near Richmond, had formerly 
an abbey, fome of the walls of which are yet ftanding. 

Bowes is a {mall village in that part of the county called 
Richmondfhire, and at the fame place ftood the ancient Roman 
town of Lavatre. There are the remains of a ftrong caftle 
here ; and many parts of the Roman camp are ftili vifible, par- 
ticularly the ramparts, but the ditches are filled up. There is 
alfo a deep moat round the caftle, and the church appears to 
havebeen built out of its ruins, for there are many Roman in- 
{criptions on the ftones. 

Near Settle are feveral fmall villages, which are fituated in 
a very romantic manner ; fome of them being on the fummit 
of hills, and others under the moft frightful precipices in the 
vallies. 

In digging large canals in the laft century, for draining the 
marfh land near Thorn, which before that time was a moorifh 
and fenny traét of country, were found gates, ladders, hammers, 
fhoes, and other fuch things, together with the entire body of a 
man, atthe bottom of a turf pit, about four yards deep ; his 
hair and nails not decayed. Here were alfo found feveral Ro- 
man coins; and from thefe circumftances, and the fubterraneous 
wood found here, it is conjectured that this, and other fuch 
places, were anciently forefts, in which the Britons had taken 
refuge, and which were therefore cut down, and burnt by the 
Romans. 

Cattarick, a village upon the bank of the river Swale, near 
Richmond, was the CaturaCtonium and Cataracton of Ptolemy 
and Antoninus. The prefent nameisa fmall variation of the 
ancient names Caturactonium and Catarra€ton; which feem to 
have been derived from the cataraét formed by the river Swale 
near this place. Inthe time of the Romans this was a great city, 
through which Ptolemy, in an aftronomical work called Alagna 
Conftruétio, defcribes the twenty-fourth parallels of north latitude, 
and makes it diftant from the equator fifty-feven degrees. Cat- 
tarick ftands upon a Roman highway, that crofles the river at 
this place, and by the ruins {till vifible in and around it, appears 
to have been a city of large extent, and ftrongly fortified. On 
the eaft fide, near the river, is ahuge mount, fecured by four 
{maller works ; and upon the banks of the river the foundations 
of very {trong walls are ftill difc.raible. Inthe reign of King 
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Charles the Firft, a large pot, confifting of ani uncommon mix. 
ture of metals, and capable of containing twenty-four gallons, 
was found here, almoft full of Roman coins, the far greateft 
part of which were copper ; and in 1703.a vault was difcovered 
near this place, containing a large urn andytwo fmaller. ones. 

Upona hill in the neighbourhood of this town, adjoining to 
a farm-houfe called Thornburgh, have been found many Roman 
coins; one in particular, of gold, had this infcription, Nera 
Imp. Cafar, and on the reverle, Fupiter Cuftos. Here have 
alfo been dug up bafes of old pillars, and a brick floor, with a 
Jeaden pipe pafiing perpendicularly down {into :the- earth. It is 
thought that this was a place for performing facrificesto the in- 
fernal gods, that the blood of the victims defcended by this pipe, 
and that Thornburgh was the /icus guxta Catarraétum mentioned 
by Antoninus. 

At Kirklees, about three miles from Hutherfield, is a funeral 
monument of the famous outlaw, Robin Hood, who lived inthe 
reign of King Richard the Firft, with the following infcription. 


Here undernead dis laid flean 
Lais Robert carl of Huntingtun. 
Nea arier az bie fa geud, 
An pipl kauld im Robin Heud. 
Sick utlawz hi an is men 
Vil England niver fi agen. 
Obit 2.4 Kal. Decembris, 124/76 


Which may bethus rendered into modern Englifh : 
«© Robert, Earl of Huntingdon, lies underneath this. ftone. 
«¢ He was the beft of archers, and the people called him Robin 


<¢ Hood ; nor will ever England fee again fuch outlaws as he 
s¢ and his men.” 
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WentTworTH Caste, near Barnfley, isa noble feat of 
the Earl of Strafford. The new front to the Jawn is extremely 
beautiful. Itis very light and elegant; the portico, fupported 
by fix pillars of the Corinthian order, is exceedingly elegant ; 
the triangular cornice inclofing the arms, as light as poffible ; 
the balluftrade gives.a fine effect to the whole building, which is 
exceeded by few in lightnefs, unity of parts, and that pleafing 
{implicity which muft ftrike every beholder. 

The Hall is 40 feet by 40, the ceiling fupported by very 
hand{ome Corinthian pillars; and divided into compartments by 
cornices elegantly worked and gilt ; the divifions painted in a 
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very pleafing manner. On the left hand you enter into an anti- 
chamber, twerty-feet fquare, then a bed-chamber of the fame 
fize, and thirdy a drawing room of the like demenfion. Over 
the chimney isfome carving by Gibbons. The other fide of the 
hall. opens imo a drawing room, 40 by 25. ‘The chimney- 
piece is exceedingly elegant ; the cornice furrounds a plate of Siena 
marble, upon which is a beautiful feftoon of flowers in white 5 
it is fupported by two pillars of Siena wreathed with white, than 
which nothing'can have a better effe&. The door-cafes are 
very elegantly carved and gilt. Here’ arethree fine flabs, one 
of Egyptian granate, and two of Sienamarble; alfo feveral pic- 
tures; particularly David with Goliath’s’ head, by Carlo Me- 
rat; ' two cattle pieces, by Salvator Rofa, exceedingly fine; and 
Abraham, by Paulo Mattea. In:the dining:room isa fine por- 
trait of the Earl of Strafford, who was’ executed in the reign of 
Charles I. by Vandyke; the expreffion of the countenance and 
the painting of the hands are very fine. Going up ftairs you 
enter the gallery, which is one of the moft beautiful rooms in 
Englaad. It is 180 feet long by 24 broad, and 3o high. It is 
in three divifions; a large onein the centre, and: a {mall one at 
each end ; the divifion is by very magnificient pillars of marble, 
with gilt capitals: in the fpaces between thefe pillars and the 
wall are the following ftatues, Apollo, an Egyptian Prieftefs, 
Bacchus, and Ceres. This noble gallery is defigned and ufed as ° 
a rendezvous-room, and an admirable one‘it is; one end is fur- 
nifhed for mufic, and the other with ‘a billiard table: At each 
end is a very elegant Venetian window, contrived, like feveral 
others in the houfe, to admit the air by fliding down the pannel 
under the centre part of it. The cornices of the end divifions 
are of marble, richly ornamented.» Here are ‘feveral valuable 
pictures 3 particularly Charles I. in the ifle of Wight, by Van- 
dyke $ a portrait of Carlo Maratt, by himfelf, with a Turkifh 
lady that was kept by him, who is a beautiful and'graceful figure 5 
Chrift in:the garden; by Carlo Maratt ; and two fharpers cheat- 
ing-a gentleman at cards, by Michael Angelo. 

Lord Strafford’s Library is a good room, thirty by twenty, 
and the book-cafes ‘handfomely difpofed. Her Ladythip’s dref- 
fing room is extremely elegant, about 25 feet fquare, hung with 
blue Iiidia paper; the cornice, ceiling and ornaments all’ ex- 
tremely pretty ; the toilette boxes of gold, and very handfome. 
Her ladyfhip’s reading clofet is extremely elegant; hung with a 
painted fattin, and the cieling in Mofaics feftooned with honey- 
fuckles; the cornice of glafs painted with flowers: It isa fweet 
little room, and muft’pleafe every {pectator. On the other fide 
of the room is a bird clofet, in which are many cages of finging 
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birds: the bed-chamber 25 fquare, is very handfome; and the 
- whole apartment very pleafingly compleat. 

But Wentworth Caitle is more famous for the beauties of the 
ornamental environs, than for that of the houfe, though the 
front is fuperior to many. The water and the woods ad- 
joining, are fketched with great tafte. The water extends 
through the park in a meandring courfe, and wherever it is 
viewed, the terminations are no where feen, having every 
where the effects of a real and very beautiful river; the groves 
of oaks fill up the bends of the ftream in the moft elegant man- 
‘ner. Here advancing thick to the very banks of the water s 
there appearing at a diftance, breaking away toa few fcattered 
trees in fome {pots, and in others joining their branches into the 
moft folemn brownnefs. ‘The water, inmany places, is feen 
from the houfe between the trees of feveral fcattered clumps 
moft picturefquely ; in others it is quite loft behind the hills, 
and breaks every where upon the view in a ftile that cannot be 
too much adinired. 

The fhrubbery that adjoins to the houfe is difpofed with the 
utmoft elegance: the waving flopes dotted with firs, pines, &c. 
are excecdingly pretty, and the temple is fixed at fo beautiful 
a fpot, as to command the fweet land{cape of the park, and the 
rich profpeét of the adjacent country, which rifes in a bold man- 
ner, and prefents an admirable view of cultivated hills. 

Winding up the hill among the plantations and woods, which 
are laid out in an agreeable tafte, you come to the bowling green, 
which is thickly encompafled with evergreens, retired and: 
beautiful with a very light and pretty Chinefe temple on one 
fide of it; and from thence crofs a dark wall catching a moft 
beautiful view of a bank of diftant wood. The next obje€ is 
a ftatue of Ceres in a retired fpot, the arcade appearing witha 
good effect, and through the three divifions of it, the diftant 
profpect is feen very finely. ‘The lawn which leads up to the 
cafile is elegant; there isa clump of firs on one fide of it, 
through which the diftant profpect is feen ; and the above mien- 
tioned ftatue of Ceres, caught in the hollow of a dark grove, 
with the moft piturefque elegance, and is one among the few 
inftances of ftatues being employed in gardens with real tafte. 
From the platform of grafs within the caftle wall, (in the centre 
of which isa ftatue of the late Earl, who built it) over the 
battlements, you behold a furprifing profpect on which ever fide 
you look ; but the view that is moft pleafing, is that oppofite 
the entrance, where you look down upon a valley which is 
extentive, finely bounded by rifing cultivated hills, and very 
complete in being commanded at a hagle look, notwithftanding 
the yaft variety. } 
Within 
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Within the menagery at the bottom of the park, is a moft 
pleafing fhrubbery extremely fequeftered, cool, fhady, and 
agreeably contrafted to that by the houfe, from which fo much 
diftant profpeét is beheld; the latter is what may be called fine ; 
but the former is plealingly agreeable. You proceed through 
the menagery, which is pretty well ftocked with pheafants, &c, 
to the bottom of the fhrubbery, where there is an alcove in a 
fequeftered fituation ; in front of it the body of a large oak is 
feen at the end of a walk in a pleafing ftile. This fhrubbery, 
or rather plantation, is {pread over two fine flopes, the valley be- 
tween which is a long winding hollow dale, exquifitely beauti« 
ful; the banks are thickly covered with great numbers of very 
fine oaks, whofe noble branches in fome places, almoft join 
‘over the grafs lawn, which winds through this elegant valley ; 
at the upper end is a Gothic temple, over a little grot, which 
forms an arch, and together have a moft pleafing effe@. ‘The 
temple is a light, airy, and elegant building. Behind it is a water 
{weetly fituated ; furrounded by hanging woods in a beautiful 
manner, an ifland in it prettily planted ; and the banks on the 
left fide rifing elegantly from the water, and fcattered with fine 
oaks. From the feat of the river God, the view into the park 
is pretty, congenial with the fpot, and the temple caught in a 
proper ftile. 


KIvETON, about fix miles from Rotherham, jis the feat of 
the Duke of Leeds. It ftands in a good air, with a fine prof= 
pect, a canal, pleafamt gardens, and a large park, through which 
a vifta has been cut tm take in Laughton fteeple, which is about 
three miles off. The hall at this feat is painted by Sir James 
Thornhill ; and roumd jt are feveral antique ftatues, fome of 
which are very finely executed. The Duke has alfo fome pic- 
tures here, by fome of the moft celebrated mafters ; particu= 
larly, the four parts of the world by Rubens ; the four Evanges 
lifts, by Titian; the Marriage of Cana, by Paul Veronete ; 
portraits of the Earl of Worcefter, and Lord Cecil, by Hans 
Holbein ; of the Marquis of Montrofe, and the Earl of Stafford, 
by Vandyke ; Sea Goddeiles, Venus and Cupid, by Rubens ; 
land{capes, by Baflan ; the Virgin and Child, by Catlo Maratt 3 
Erafmus and Sir Thomas More, by Holbein; the Earl of Derby, 
by Vandyke; the death of St. Sebaftian, by Guido ; Rubens’s 
family, by himfelf; King Charles I. on horfeback, by Vandyke, 
with other fine pictures by different mafters. 


+ Wentwortu House, the magnificent feat of the Marquis 
of Rockingham, is fituated between Rotherham and Barnfley, 
in the midft of a moft beautiful country, and in a park that is 
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one of the moft exquifite {pots in the world. It. confifts of an 
irregular quadrangle, inclofing three courts, with two grand 
fronts; the principal one to the. park extends in a line upwards 
of 600 feet, forming a centre and two wings. Nothing in ar- 
chite&ture can be finer than this center, which extends 19 
windows. In the middle a.moft noble portico,projects zo feet, 
and is 60 feet Jong in the area ; fix magnificent Corinthian pil- 
lars fupport it in front, and one .at each end: this portico is 
lightnefs and elegance itfelf; the projection is beld; and when 
viewed aflant from one fide, admits the light through the pil- 
Jars at the ends, which has a moft happy effe&t, and adds fure 
prizingly to the lightnefs of the edifice. Ihe tympanum is .ex- 
cellently proportioned ; at the points are three very light -fta- 
tues; the cornice, the arms, and the capitals of the pillarsare 
admirably executed. A balluftrade crowns the reft of the front, 
at each end a ftatue, and between them vafes~ the whole 
uniting to form a centre at once pleafing and magnificent; in 
which lightnefs vies with grandeur, and fimplicity with ele- 
gance,  - 

The ruftic floor confilts of a very large areade, and two fuites 
of rooms. In the arcade is a fine group in ftatuary, contain- 
ing three figures as large as life, in which one of gigantic ftature 
is getting the better of the two others; the fculptor is Foggini 5 
the upper part of the two lower figures are finely executed ; the 
turn of the back, and the execution of the countenances, good 5 
the forced ftruggling attitude of the hinder one very great, efpe- 
cially that of pufhing his hand againft the body of his antagonift. 
On the left of this arcade is the common apartment; firft, a 
fupping-room, 30 by 22, and 14 high; then a drawing-room, 
33 by 25; anti-room to the dining-room, and the dining-room, 
36 by 25. On the other fide, are offices for the fieward, but- 
Jer, and other fervants. Upon this floor are a very great num- 
ber of rooms of all forts; and among others, many admirable 
good apartments, of anti-rooms, drefling-rooms, bed-chambers, 
furnifhed with great elegance in velvets, damafks, &c. and gilt 
and carved ornaments. 

Upon the principal floor you enter firft the grand hall, which 
is fuppofed to be the fineft room in England. The juftnefs of 
the proportion is fuch, as muft ftrike every eye with the moft 
agreeable furprize on entering it; itis 60 feet fquare, and 40 
high ; a gallery 10 feet wide is carried round the whole, which 
leaves the areaa cube of 40 feet; this circumflance gives it 
an elegance and a magnificence unmatched in any other hall. 
The gallery is fupported by 18 moft noble Ionic fluted pillars, 
encrufted witha pafte, reprefenting in the moft natural manner 
feveral marbles, The fhafts are of Siena, and fo admirably 
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imitated as not to be diftinguifhed from reality by the moft 

xperienced and moft fcrutinizing eye ; the bafes pedeftals, the ca- 
pitals of white marble, and the fquare of the bafes of verd an- 
tique. Nothing can have a more beautiful effe& than thefe pil- 
lars. Between the pillars are eight niches in the wall for fta- 
tues. Overthefe niches are very elegant relievos in pannels, 
from the defigns of Mr. Stewart. Above the gallery are eigh- 
teen Corinthian pilafters, which are incrufted with the imitation 
of marbles : between the fhafts are pannels ftruck in ftucco, and 
‘between the capitals feftoons in the fame, in a ftile which 
cannot fail of pleafing the moft cultivated tafte. The ceiling 
is of compartments in ftucco, fimply magnificent, and admira- 
bly executed. 

To the left of this noble hall is a grand fuite of apart- 
ments ; containing, 1. A fupping room, 40 feet by 22. The 
ceiling compartments in ftucco ; the center a large plain ob- 
long ; at each end a fquare, in which is a moft elegant relievo, 
reprefenting two angels fupporting an urned cup of flowers 
refting on the head of an eagle; the divifions on each fide con- 
taining fcrolls ; the whole exceedingly elegant. ‘The chimney- 
piece is very handfome, the frieze containing the Rockingham 
fupporters, with a plain fhield, in white marble, finely polifhed, 
the columns feftooned in the fame. 2. A drawing-room 35 by 
23. The ceiling coved in ftucco; the center an oval in ob- 
long, with medalions in the corners of the fquare cut by the 
oval, inclofed-in wreaths of laurel furrounded by fcrolls; the 
cove rifing to it ftruck in {mall o&agon compartments, che- 
quered by little fquares, extremely elegant. The cornice, 
frieze, and architrave of the wainfcot beautifully carved ; nothing 
can be more elegant of the kind than the fcroll of carving on 
the frieze. “The chimney-piece is of white marble, polifhed ; 
the cornice fupported by figures of captives, in the fame ; on 
the freize, feftoons of fruit and flowers; on each fide a vafe, on 
which are four {mall but elegant figures in relievo, fomething 
in the attitude of the hours in the Aurora of Guido. 3. A 
dining-room, 40 feet fquare; the ceiling of ftucco ; in the 
center a large o¢tagon; around it eight divifions, within four 
of which are relievos of boys fupporting a fhield, inclofing a 
head in a blaze, by a wreath of fruit ; over it a bafket of flowers 
ona fhell inverted; and under it an eagle fpreading its wings. 
In the other divifion are rays in circles of fret-work : the 
defign of the whole is in a moft juft and elegant tafte. The 
chimney piece Jarge and handfome, of white polifhed marble; 
above it architectural ornaments ; a cornice, &c. fupported by 
Corinthian pillars ; the whole finely carved, and furrounding 
a {pace left for a pifture. In the walls of the room are panels 
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in ftucco, of a bold and fpirited defign, and like the ceiling ex- 
ceedingly veell executed, Over the doors are fix hiftorical relie- 
vos ; in the center on each fide a large frame-work fora picture, 
by which are pannels, inclofing in wreaths four medalions, viz. 
Theocritus, Hector, Agamemnon, and Hyacinthus. On one 
fide the chimney- piece, in the fame ftile, Hamilcar, and on the 
other Troilus. 

Returning to the grand hall, you enter from the other fide 
another fuite. 1. Ananti-chamber 30 by 20; the ceiling finely 
finifhed in ftucco. 2. ‘The grand drawing-room 36 {quare ; 
the ceiling the fame. 3. A drefling-room 30 by 25; the 
ceiling coved in ftucco ; the center an oval cut in a fquare, ele- 
gantly decorated; the cove rifing to it mofaic in fmall fquares, 
defigned with great tafte. 4. The ftate bed-chamber, 25 feet 
fquare ; the ceiling of ftucco, and elegant. 5. Another drefling- 
room, 16 fquare, communicating with the paflage which runs 
behind this fuite of apartments. At the other end of the houfe 
behind the great dining-room is the India apartment, a bed- 
chamber 15 fquare, with a drefling-room the fame ; the chim- 
ney-piece extremely elegant; pillars of Siena marble. 

From the other corner of the hall on the right hand, you 
enter, by a large paflage, the gallery or common rendezvous 
room, 130 feet by 18, hung with India paper ; a moft ufeful 
and agreeable room. . To the right, this opens into the new 
damafk apartment, confifting of a bed-chamber and two dref- 
fing rooms, one of the latter 27 feet by 18, the ceiling com- 
partments in ftucco: the chimney-piece furprizingly elegant ; a 
border of Siena marble, furrounded by compartments of a black 
marble ground, inlaid with flowers, fruit, and birds, of marble, 
in their natural colours ; moft exquifitely finifhed. “The bed- 
chamber 27 by 15, the ceiling very well defigned and executed 
in ftucco; the other dreffing-room (both open into the gallery) 
28 by 18; a coved ceiling ftuccoed in compartments extremely 
neat ; the chimney-piece pilafters of Siena, with white polifhed 
capitals fupporting the cornice of white and Siena marble ; the 
whole very elegant : over it a copy, from Vandyke, of Charles 
the Firft’s Queen, by Lady Fitzwilliams, exceedingly well 
done ; the face, hair, and drapery, excellent.—Here is one of the 
moft curious cabinets in England ; it is in architeCtural divifions 
of a center and two wings, ona bafement ftory of drawers; a 
cornice finely wrought of ebony, the frieze of ivory, and the 
architecture of tortoife-fhell, fupported by Corinthian fluted 
pillars of tortoife-fhell and ebony, carved in reliefs, the capitals 
and bafes gilt. “The entrance of the building ruftics in tortoife- 
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either fide, isa deception of perfpective ; the defign is very ele- 
gant, and the workmanfhip excellent. 

On the other fide of the gallery, you open into a blue damafk 
dreffing room, 25 by 24; here are two piGlures by Mr. Weft, 
which feem to be in his beft manner ; Diana and Endymion, 
and Cymon and Iphigenia. In the firft, the moft ftrikns 
peculiarity is the light, all ifluing from, the crefcent of Diana ; 
this is fomething of the Concetto, but the execution is fire; 
the diffufion fpirited and natural. The turn of her neck an] 
arm is very beautiful ; all the colours are fine and brilliant ; and 
the general harmony very pleafing. In the other piece, the 
figure of Iphigenia is fine, and the turn of her- head inimitable. 
Cymon’s figure is good, his attitude eafy and natural ; the co- 
lours are glowing, and confequently pleafing. Befides thef: 

pieces, here is likewife a large portrait of the late King on 
horfeback ; it is a good one, the attitude very natural. Like- 
wife a {mall relief in alabafter of a Cupid in a car, drawn by 
panthers ; his attitude very pleafing.—Next is a chintz bed- 
chamber, 24 by 20. After this comes the yellow damafk apart- 

«ment. The drefifig-room 18 fquare; and the bed-chamber 
25 by 18. Upon acabinet in this room is a fmall Venus ia 
white marble ; fine, delicate, and pleafing. The library is 60 
feet by 20, and is nobly. furnifhed. 

From the library is a dire€&t communication, on one fide 
with the preceding rooms, and on the other with the crimfon 
velvet apartment ; confifting of, firft, an anti-room, painted 
in obfcura in blue, in a very neat tafte, 23 feet fquare; this 
opens into the bed-chamber of the fame dimenfions, the orna- 
ments of the beft, the glafs frames, &c. &c. of gilt carving, well 
executed ; then the drefling-room 23 by 15. 

The attic ftory confifts of complete fets of apartments, of bed- 
chamber and drefling-room ; including thofe of Lord and Lady 
Rockingham, which are four drefling-rooms and a bed-cham- 
ber : in his lordfhip’s anti-room hangs the famous pi€ture of 
the earl of Strafford, and his fecretary, by Vandyke ; which is 
incompasably fine. Alfo the portrait of an old fervant, by 
Stubbs ; which appears to be moft excellently done. Vhe 
{trong expreffion of the face is worthy the pencil of Rembeandt 
himfelf. ‘The rooms on this floor are all {pacious, many 36 by 
30, 33 by 25, &c. &c. in general well proportioned, and the 
furniture rich and elegant. Upon the whole, they are much 
fuperior to the common ftile of attic apartments ; and with re- 
{pee to convenience, the connection of the apartments through- 
out the houfe is moft excellently contrived. 

But the park and environs of Wentworth Houfe, are, if any 
thing, more noble than the edifice itfelf ; for which way foever 
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you.approach, very magnificent woods, {preading waters, and 
elegant temples, break upon the eye at every angle. Many of 
the objects are viewed to the greateft advantage by taking the 
principal entrance from. Rotherham, the approach from:which 
is extremely fine. At the entrance of the park, the: profpedt is 
- delicious : in front you look. full. upon a noble range of hills, 
dales, lakes, and woods, the houfe magnificently fituated in the 
center of the whole. The eye naturally falls into the valley 
before you, through which the water winds ina noble ftile: on 
the oppofite fide, is a vaft fweep of rifing flopes, finely feat- 
tered with trees, up to the houfe, which is here feen diftinélly, 
and.ftands in the point of grandeur from whence it feems to 
command all the furrounding country. The woods ftretching 
away above, below, and to the right and ‘left with inconceiva- 
ble magnificence 5 from the pyramid on one fide, which rifes 
from the bofom of a great wood, quite around to your left hand, 
where they join one of above an hundred acres hanging on the fide 
of a vaft hill, and forming altogether an amphitheatrical profpe&, 
the beauties of which are much eafier imagined than. defcribed, 
In,one place the ruftic temple crowns the point of a waving hill, 
and in the other the Jonic one appears with a lightnefs that deco- 
rates the furrounding groves, ‘The fituation of the houfe is no 
where better feen than from this point, for, in fome places ‘near, 
it appears to ftand too low; but the contrary is manifeft from 
hence, for the front- {weep of country forms the flope of a gra- 
dually rifing hill, in the middle of which is the houfe, and up to it 
is a fine bold rife: defcending from hence towards the wood be- 
neath you, hanging towards the valley, and- through which the 
road leads, before it enters another view breaks upon the eye, 
which cannot but delight it. Firft, the water winding through 
the valley ina very beautiful manner ; on the other fide a fine 
flope rifing to the ruftic temple, moft elegantly backed with a 
dark. fpreading wood. To the right a vaft range of planta- 
tions, covering a whole fweep of hills, and near the fummit 
the pyramid raifing its bold head from a dark bofom of fur- 
rounding wood. ‘The effec is truly: great.—In the center of 
the view, in a gradual opening among, the hills, appears 
the houfe; the fituation wonderfully elegant. ‘Turning:a little 
_to-the left, feveral woods, which from other points are feeen dif- 
tingt, here appear to join, and form a vaft body of noble oaks, 
rifing from the very edge of the water to the fummit of the hills, 
on the left of the houfe. The Ionic temple at the end moft hap- 
pily placed, ina fpot from whence it throws an-elegance over 

every land{cape. 
The road then entering, winds through the: wood before- 
mentioned, ‘This wood:is cut into winding. walks, of which 
| : there 
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there is a great variety ; in one part of it, on a fmall hill of 
fhaven grafs, is a neat houfe for repafts in hot weather. “The 
dining-room is 32 feet by 16, very neatly fitted up, the chim- 
ney -pieces of white marble of an elegant fimplicity ; the bow- 
window is remarkably light and airy : adjoining is a little draw- 
ing-room hung with India paper, and a or closet with book- 
cafes; beneath are a kitchen and other offices. From hence a 
walk winds to the aviary, which is a little Chinefe building of a 
very pleafing defign ; it is ftocked with Canary and other fo- 
reign birds, which are kept alive in winter by means of hot walls 
at the back of the building ; the front is open net-work in coni~ 
partments. In another part of the wood is an odtagon temple 
in a fmall lawn: and the walk winds in another place over a 
bridge of rock, which is thrown over a fmall waiter thickly 
furrounded with trees. 

Upon coming out of this wood the objeéts all receive a varia- 
tion at once; the plantations bear in different dire€tions, but 
continue their noble appearance ; for your eye rifes over a pro- 
digious fine bank of wood to the lonic temple, which is very 
happily fituated, “The road from hence winds over the hill, 
and takes a flanting courfe downto that part of the water 
where the octagon temple is fituated ; it is a-very elegant 
little building, {weetly fituated in the valley, commanding the 
bends of the fhote among the adjoining groves, and the hang- 
ing woods which crown the furrounding hills. Not far from 
this temple, a magnificent bridge is thrown over the water, and 
the roadis then through another wood, whichis full of a prodigious 
number of the moft venerable oaks in England ; one of which 
is 19 feet in circumference ; and a great many of them near as 
large, with noble items of a majeftic height. 

Another noble approach from which this exq uifite park is feen 
to great advantages’ is the lower entrance from Rotherham, where 
the porter’s lodge ftands. From hence the pyramid is feea 
upon the right, rifing from a noble fweep of wood: in front the 
ruftic temple juft fhews its head above a fpreading ‘plantation 
in a picturefque manner. On the left, along the valley, winds 
the lake in that waving line, which art ufes to imirate the moft 
elegant touches of nature : itis broke by bold projeCting clumps 
of wood upon the banks, through which the water is in fome 
places feen with a mott charming elegance. Ata diftance upon 
the banks of this noble water, which is upwards of 200 yards 
wide, is feen the o€tagon temple, which is finely fituated. On 
the other fide of the water, you look upon a great extent of 
patk, {cattered with trees in the moft beautiful manner imagina- 
ble, crowned with two vaft woods, which here appear as one ; 
and on every fide fine profpects of cultivated hills, fpreading one 
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beyond another. This approach crofles ttowards the lodge 
where is a fmall but very neat room of prrints on blue paper, 
and furnifhed with an harpfichord, for varying the fcene: the 
view from the windows is full upon the water, then the 
hills rifing boldly from the fhore, and termimated with a magni- 
ficent range of woods: the road winds from hence around the 
hill on which the ruftic temple ftands, and breaks at once upon 
the houfe, in a manner not only ftrikingly judicious in itfelf, but 
finely contrafted to the other approaches frona which it is gradu- 
ally feen. 

Another point of view that is well worthy of attention, is 
the fouth point at the top of the hill, from whence you look 
down upon Rotherham, and all the country around/: from 
this point there is an immenfe profpe& of waft vallies all fcat- 
tered with villages, with elegantly cultivated hills arifing on 
every fide to the clouds: the houfe appears im the center of nine 
or ten vaf{t hanging and other woods, which have a genuine 
magnificence more noble than can eafily be, conceived. The 
pyramid and temples are finely fcattered over the fcene, and give 
_itjuft the air of livelinefs which ts confiftent with the grandeur 
of theextent. ‘This view is perhaps the moft beautiful in York- 
fhire ; for the houfe, park, and woods, form a circular connec- 
ted landfcape, that is nobly grand, and beautifully elegant; while 
the furrounding country exhibits Arcadian fcenes fmiling with 
cultivation, and endlefs in variety. | 

From this point, moving to the left, the landfcapes perpetually 
vary, each obje& taking a new appearance, and every one truly 
elegant. Crofling a beautiful irriguous valley, you rife to a 
plantation, at the weft point of the park, from whence a new 
fcene is beheld equal to any of the reft. You look down over 
a fine flope on the water, and catch it at feveral points breaking 
upon the eye through the fcattered trees; the o€tagon temple 
appearing on its bank, in a fituation extremely well contrafted 
to the elevated ones of the other buildings. “To the left, the 
woods rife in a noble manner, and joining thofe by the houfe, 
have a very fine effect ; the Ionic temple juft lifting its dome 
above them in an exquifite tafte. In front, the ruftic temple 
is feen on the hill backed with wood in the moft pleafing ftile, 
and higher ftill, the pyramid rifing out of more Jofty woods ; 
the effet altogether is admirable. Too the right, the eye is feafted 
with a beautiful variety of cultivated hills. 

The pyramid, which hath been more than once already men- 
tioned, is a triangular tower, about 200 feet high, which was 
built on the fummit of a very high hill, at 2 diftance from the 
houfe. here is a winding ftair cafe up to t, and from the top 
a moft aftonifhing profpect around the whole country breaks 
i Ran 1 
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at once upon the fpectator: the houfe and all its furrounding 
hills, woods, waters, temples, &cc. are viewed at one glance, and 
around them an amazing tract of cultivated inclofures. A view 
{carcely to be exceeded. The following infcription is engraven 
over the entrance. 


1748. 

«© This pyramidal bitidiain res erected by his Majefty’s moft 
dutiful fubject, Thomas Marquis of Rockingham, &c. In grate-. 
ful refpect to the preferver of our religion, laws, and liberties, 
KING GEORGE THE SECOND, who by the bleffing of 
God, having fubdued a moft unnatural rebellion in Britain, 
Anno 1746, maintains the balance of power and fettles a juft 
and honourable peace/in Europe.” 


Near it is a {mall but very neat room, looking down upon a 
beautiful valley, and over a fine and extenfive profpeét, where 
Lady Rackingham fometimes drinks tea. At no great diftance 
from the pyramid is the arch, another building, which was 
raifed as an object to decorate the view from the Ionic temple: 
juft by which is the menagery in front of the green houfe, contain- 
ing a prodigious number of foreign birds, particularly gold and 
pencil pheafants, cockatoos, Mollacca doves, &c. &c. ‘The green- 
houfe is a very fpacious one, and behind it is a neat agreeable 
room for drinking of tea. Advancing from hence down the terras; 
the eye is. continually feafted with an exceedingly fine and 
various pofpect of hills, dales, winding water, hanging woods, 
temples, and noble {weeps of park ; at the end of it a moft deli- 
cious one, quite different from any feenelfewhere; for you look 
down immediately upon a fine falling valley, beautifuily in- 
terfected with various fheets of water, fringed with trees: 
over this elegant bird’s eye landfcape, on one fide, rifes a very 
fine floping hill, fcattered with fingle trees, and on the other, a 
noble range of woods ; under them in the valley ftands the oéta- 
gon temple ; to the left the ruftic one upon the fummit of a bold 
unplanted hill contraftted finely to the others, which are either 
decorated with clumps, or quite covered with nobly fpreading 
woods, 

Upon the whole, VWWentworth is in every refpect one of the 
fineft places in the kiindom: The houfe is one of the beft in 
England, and very large 3 the park is as noble a range of natu- 
ral and artificial beauty as is any where to be feen; the mag- 
nificence of the woods exceed all defcription; the temples, &c. 
are elegant pieces of architecture, and fo admirably fituated as 
to throw an uncommmon luftre over every fpot ; and add to all 
this the amazing beauty of the furrounding country, which con- 
fifts chiefly of cultivated hills, cut into inclofures, and well 

ie feat- 
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fcattered with towns and villages, and then it muft be allowed 
that fuch circumftances cannot unite without forming a place at 
once great and delightful. 

The many beauties of this magnificent feat are in a great 
degree owing tothe fine tafte of the Marquis of Rockingham, 
who is alfo much diftinguifhed by his Knowledge in agriculture, 
and by his attention to ‘the improvement of it. His Lordfhip 
took a confiderable quantity of the land belonging to his eftate 
into his own hands, in order to fet his tenants an example of the 
beft kinds of hufbandry, which he has brought to a degree of 
perfedion hitherto unknown in this country, and in fome re- 
foecis fuperior to any other in the kingdom. And-his Lordfhip 
has at the fame time been folicitous that his’ farms fhould’ not be 
too much engrofled; and has divided fuch of them as he 
thought too large, that a greater number of familes might be 
comfortably fupported upon his eftate, His Lordfhip has made 
fuch capital improvements with refpect to the cultivation of land, 
and in the management of his eftate difcovered fuch knowledge 
and judgment in agriculture, and fo much good fenfe and 
humanity, as juftly entitle him to the general efteem of his 
countrymen, 

MeTHLEY, about fix miles from Pontefra&t, is the feat of 
Lord Mexborough, which is fitted up and furnifhed in a very 
rich manner. ‘The ground floor confifts of a veftibule, and a 
Gining-room; the firft 37 by 27, with a large window; the 
fecond 37 by 25, hung with crimfon damafk, the ornaments 
carved and gilt; the cieling in compartments, ornamented in 
green, gold, and white. ‘The chimney-piece is very hand- 
fome, the cornice, &c. of white marble, the frieze of Siena, 
with white {crolls on it; and fupported by Tonic pillars of Siena : 
the door and windew of white and gold; the cornice of the 
fame, and the frieze green and gold, and very elegant. . The 
frames of the glafles, fettees, chairs, &c. carved and richly gilt. 
Upon the firft floor are three apartments ; the green velvet bed- 
chamber, 19 by 18. “The chimney-piece, Corinthian pillars of 
Siena marble, with gilt capitals. “The crimfon damafk room, 
23by 183 the cicling white and gold in compartments, with 
feitoons eh gilding in sehen in a light and elegant tafte; the 
chimney piece, white and Siena marble; in the centre, doves in 
bas-relief, very-fine. The ornaments of the bed gilt carving ; 
and the window curtains covered with fcrolls of the fame in an 

elegant tafte: Adjoining, is a fmall dreffing room, the cieling of 
which is gilt in fcrolls on a lead white, aie is light and pleafing. 
The chintz-room 25 by 18, the cieling in compartments with 
flight fcrolls of gilding, in a very pretiy tafte. Here are two 
Jarge and very fine India figures, above a yard high, in oT 

cafes. 
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cafes. A drefling-room, 18 by 12, neatly as well as richly 
fitted up. The articles of carving and gilding are done through- 
out the houfe with great elegance ; the doors, door-cafes, win~ 
dow frames, pannels, &c. are finely ornamented ; the ceilings 
are in general very elegantly executed, the fcrolls of gilding, not 
crowded, but light and neat as well as rich, and the furniture 
equally well chofen. “Phe houve is not a large one, but it is 
upon the whole, much better furnifhed than moft of its fize in 
the kingdom, and fuperior to many more capital ones. 

CastiE-HowarpD, about five miles from Malton, is the- 
feat of the Earl of Carlifle, It was built by Vanburgh, and is 
much vifited by travellers on account of the great collection of 
antique bufts, ftatues, and marbles it contains; and alfo for the 
beauty ofthe woods that furround it almoft on every fide. Thefe 
are truly magnificent ; they are very extenfive, and as they in 
general hang on the fide of the hills, have a noble effect from 
whatever point they are viewed. 

The houfe has a grand appearance. The hall is 33 feet 
fquare, by 60 high, terminating in a dome at top, and orna~- 
mented with pillars of ftone. On the walls is the hiftory of 
Phezton, painted by Pellegrino. Here are alfo a number of an- 
tique bufts and ftatues ; together with feveral paintings, parti- 
cularly Mars and Venus By ‘Titian, and a portrait of Pope Gre- 
gory, by the fame ‘maftér ; Vulcan by Albert Durer; and a 
Bohemian fhepherdefs, by Rembrandt. The dining-room is 
28 feet by 21, elegantly furnifhed, with pictures, bufts, flabs, 
&c. ‘The chimney pieces ate very handfome, the cornice of 
Siena and white marble, in the middle grapes of polifhed white ; 
it is fupported by fluted pillars of Siena. ‘The flabs are of Sici- 
lian jafper, and here is an urn of the fineft green granate. Here 
are fume very fine paintings, particularly, Cupid and Pfyche by 
Tintoret, the Prodigal fon by Spagnollet, and Chrift at Emmaus. 
by Paul Veronefe. 

The drawing-room is 21 feet fquare : the flab is verd antique,. 
and the Roman pavement antique mofdic. Among the pictures 
here are nineteen capital views of Venice, by Canaletti, in which 
are difplayed the beautitul glow and brilliancy of this mafter’s 
colouring ina very high manner ; two land{capes, by Zucca- 
relli ; and Adam and Eve, by Albert Durer. 

In the clofet are two moft curious cabinets framed of precious 
ftones ; and a flab of antique mofaic ; together with four views 
of Venice by Canaletti, two landfcapes by Ricci, and portraits of 
Lord William Howard and his wife, by Cornelius Janfen. In 
the antique gallery are many flabs of al] the moft rare and curious 
antique marbles ; fome inlaid with numerous kinds of marbles 
aud precious flones.  Ihere are allio urns, vafes, and bolts ; 


three 
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three heads, by Rubens ; a Cartoon in blue and white, by 


~Raphael; a dead Chrift, David and Goliath, and two other 


pieces, by Baflan ; and two fea-pieces, by Greffier. 

The drawing room is 28 by 24 ; and over the chimney is an 
exceeding fine portrait of Cardinal Howard, by Carlo Marat; 
two Roman bufts; two very curious flabs of flowered ala- 
bafter ; one of red porphyry ; two pillars of green porphyry; 
and upon the chimney fome antique bronzes. The tapeftry is 
from the defigns of Rubens, and very fine. ‘The ftate bed- 
chamber is 28 feet by 24. “he chimney-piece in this room is 
very elegant; the cornice of white marble ; in the center of the 
frieze are pigeons in white marble polifhed ; the fupporters are 
Corinthian pillars, and the fhafts of Siena marble. The room 
is hung with excellent Bruffels tapeftry, done after the defigns of 
‘Teniers. 

In the billiard-room are feveral fine bufts ; and here are tables 
of the yellow antique ; and two vaft flabs of Egyptian granate ; 
and upon the walls of the room is painted the hiftory of the Tro- 
jan war, by Pelegrino. In other rooms are alfo many fine paint- 
Ings, particularly Abraham and Ifaac, by Rembrandt ; St. Ca- 
tharine, by Leonardo da Vinci ; a portrait of Oliver Cromwell, 
by Cooper; Lucretia, by Guido; King Henry VIII. and 
Queen Mary, by Hans Holbein ; King Charles I. by Vandyke ; 
and a Roman courtezan, by Paul Veifnefe. 

The Maufoleum in the park isa cireular building finifhing 
in a dome, furrounded by a collonade of ‘Tufcan pillars. Over 
the vault is an elegant circular dome-room called a chapel, 30 
feet diameter by 69 high. Eight Corinthian pillars fupport the 
cornice over which the dome rifes, mofaicked in {quares, with a 
rofein each. The ornaments in carving of the whole room are 
light and pleafing. ‘The floor is in different compartments, 
inlaid with marble, and ala Grec’d with brafs. There is a 
very fine table of antique mofaic. The Ionic temple in another 
part of the park has four porticos. It is a handfome room, fitted 
up chiefly with marble. The cornices of the door-cafes are 
fupported by Ionic pillars of black and gold marble ; and in the 
corners of the room are pilafters of the fame; in niches over the 
doors are bufts of Vefpafian, Fauftina, Trajan, and Sabina. 
The room finifhes in a dome, which is ornamented in white and 
gold ; the floor in compartments of different marbles, antiques, 
é&c. and is very elegant. Befides thefe, there are feveral other 
ornamental buildings about the park ; particularly a {mall dome 
temple, in which isa ftatue of Venus. 


KirKLEATHAM, the feat of Charles Turner, Efq; near 
Gifborough, though not a magnificent houfe, is diftinguifhed 
a 
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by its. neatnefs, convenience, and excellent contrivance. The 
line of front is 132 feet, and the depth 65. ‘The principal floor 
contains; firft, a gallery 61 by 21, and 21 high; in the mid- 
dle a bow window, of one third of the length of the room, and 
nine feet in projection. A noble room of very pleafing propor- 
tions. Thecornice of the door cafe is fupported by Corinthian 
pillars, the whole very light and elegant, from the defign of 
Mr. Chambers. The chimney pieces by Wilton, of Siena 
marble polifhed. Plain but elegant. The dining-room is 46 
by 26, and 22 high. The cieling coved in ftucco; the central 
part in compartments defcribing an oval, in which is a blazed 
wreath of branches furrounding a horn pierced with arrows; 
around it, compartments ornamented with fcrolls and feftoons ; 
the cove decorated in the fame manner, and with bas reliefs. 
The execution very neat. The chimney-piece by Wilton, 
plates of Siena, with ornaments of polifhed white marble.—In 
the attic ftory are ten bed chambers ; in the bafement floor five. 
one dreffing room, a hall, and a billiard room. At a little dif- 
tance are three public edifices, raifed by the Turner family, 
namely, an hofpital, a public {chool, and a church, with a 
Maufoleum adjoining, 


Rooxksy, the feat of Sir Thomas Robinfon, fituated near 
Greta Bridge, is worthy the attention of the traveller, for the 
colleétion of bufts, ftatues, and paintings, which it contains. 
The pleafure ground is delightfully romantic, andthe tea room 
is agreeably fituated. A little below it joins the Tees, under 
noble rocks of free ftone, overhung with wood. Above the 
room, the other way, are fome very romantic rocks on the fide 
of a terrace by the water. 


Duncomse Park, the feat of —— Duncombe, Efq. is a 
very delightful place. The houfe is an exceeding good one, 
the collection of pictures truly capital, and the ornamented 
grounds fome of the moft beautiful in England. ‘The hall is a 
well-proportioned room, furrounded by 14 large Corinthian pil- 
lars of ftone, and ornamented by feveral ftatues. The faloon 
is anhandfome room, thrown into three divifions by Ionic pil- 
lars. Here are four ftatues brought from Italy, and two bufts. 
The cielings are very elegant, bafs reliefs in ftucco, and ex- 
ceedingly well executed. Inthe centre Flora, encircled with 
feftoons, very delicate and pleafing; and at one end Peace, and 
at the other Plenty. ‘The chimney-pieces are handfome, thin 
cornices fupported by double Ionic pillars. The cieling of the 
dining-room is bas reliefs in ftucco, very delicately executed ; 
and the other rooms are ajfo elegantly fitted up and furnifhed. 

Py a, Among 
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Among the paintings here are the following: Garrick, in the 
charaéter of Richard III. by Hogarth; Venus and Adonis, by 
Titian, a moft capital performance, and in fine prefervation ; 
a Holy Family, by Julio Romano; an head of St. Paul, ex- 
ceedingly fine, by Leonardo da Vinci; a noble picture of St. | 
Catharine, by Dominichino; Bacchus coming to offer mar- 
riage to Ariadne, by Guido; Venus and Adonis, by Abano; 
Virgin and Child, by Coreggio; Day of Judgment, by Rubens, 
highly finifhed in vannifh; two~landfcapes by Salvator Rofa, 
and a Dutch merchant by Rembrandt. 

Mr. Duncomb’s yardens are exceedingly pleafing. At one 
end of the garden adjoining to the houfe, is an lonic temple, 
commanding a noble variety of profpect and land{cape: the for- 
mer is feen to the left pi€turefquely broken by large trees 
near the temple itfelf: a little to the right of that, a vaft ex- 
tent of country ; then you look down upon a valley winding at 
the bottom of a noble amphitheatre of hanging woods, over one 
of them, and at the other end of the terrafs, is a Tufcan collonade 
temple. ‘The oppofite woods which fpread over a fine extent of 
hill, fringe the very fhore of a beautiful river, which winds 
through the valley, and forms almoft in the centre of it a con- 
fiderable cafcade, Nothing, can be more beautiful than the 
bird’s eye aflemblage of objects, which are feen from hence. 
The valley is interfe€ted by hedges, which form beautiful inclo- 
fures of grafs; the meanders of the zivers are bold and well 
broken by fcattered trees; the ¢afcades almoft overhung with 
the pendant wood which fpreads fo nobly to the view ; the 
Tufcan temple crowning a bank of wood, form together a 
diftin@ landfcape, in which every object is fuch as the warmeft 
fancy could with for, or the correCteft tafte approve. ‘This view 
is beheld with a moving variation as you walk along the terrafs 
towards the Tufcan temple, with) frefh objects breaking upon 
the eye as you advance ; that building being fituated at the point 
of what one may call a promontory, of high land, projecting into 
a winding valley, and planted, the, views from it are doubled ; 
another terrafs then appearng, the| temple commands fuch va- 
rious fcenes of the fublime and beautiful as to form a theatre 
worthy of the magnificent pencil of nature. 

Yo the left you look upon the valluy already decribed, with 
infinite advantage, for the hanging woods on the oppofite fide 
are feen in a much greater bending exti:nt than from the former 
peint of view, and-have an effect trully admirable ; the valley, 
the river, and the cafcade, are feen beny:ath you at a depth that 
prefents a full view of every inclofur:; the bank of wood 
againft the garden makes a curve, which has a very fine ap- 
pearance, bounded at the top by the Ionic temple 5 in front, be- 

tween 
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tween the hills, an extenfive woody valley opens beautifully 
variegated : an old tower, Helmfley church, and the town 
fcattered with clumps of trees, are feen in the midft of it at 
thofe points of tafte which make one almoft think them the 
effects of defign. ‘Turning from this noble picture to the 
right, a frefh one is beheld, differing fomewhat from the for- 
mer, but yet in unifon with it in the emotions which it raifes. 
The valley continues to wind within a noble hollow of fur- 
rounding hills, that throw an awful fublimity over the whole 
fcene ; they are covered with hanging woods, the brownnels of 
which fets off the beauty of the river in a ftriking manner. It 
is feen in a greater breadth, and as you look upon _the line of 
its courfe, the funbeams playing on its current throw a luftre on 
this fequeftred fcene furprizingly elegant. A cafcade in view, 
adds the beauties of motion and found to thofe numerous ones 
already mentioned. ‘Ivhe views therefore from this temple con- 
fift principally of two valleys, one to the right, the other to the 
left ; neither of them are to be feen from the other, but bsth 
are commanded by the point of the projecting hill, upon which 
the temple is fituated. “he oppofite woods which form of 
each vale fo beautiful an amphitheatre, are divided in front of 
this temple by a noble fwelling hill, fcattered over with fern, &c. 
the effect is good ; the objeét magnificent in itfelf, different 
from all the furrounding ones, and prefents to the eye a .contraft 
of-a ftriking nature. ‘This temple is a circular room, finifhing — 
in a'dome, the ornaments white and gold in Mofaics ; and four 
-ftatues as large as life in niches. 

But thefe ornamented grounds are not the only ones boafted of 
by Duncombe park ; at the diftance of about two miles, is ano~ 
ther called Rivers ABBEY, from the ruins of an antient one. 
It is a moft bewitching fpot, and worthy the pencil of the 
' greateft landfcape painter. This ground confifts ef a noble 
winding terras upon the edge of an extended hill ; along one 
fide at a ftriking depth is a valley ; on the other a thick planta- 
tion, bordered by fhrubs : at one end is a circular temple with 
a Tufcan colonade ; at the other end another temple, with an 
Tonic portico. From the Tufcan temple, the end view is ex- 
ceedingly fine ; at your feet winds an irriguous valley, almoft 
loft in fcattered trees: in front vaft hanging woods are fpread 
over the oppofite-hills, and form a noble variety of fteeps, dells, 
and hollows. Here and there the range of wood is broke in a 
moft beautiful manner, by cultivated inclofures ; at the bottom 
of thefe hanging forefts, upon the edge of the valley, an humble 
Cottage is feen in a fituation elegant in itfelf, and truly pic- 
turefque in the whole view. ‘The diftant hills which are fcen 
above, are wafte grounds, with ferns, whins, &c, which feem 
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to bound the little paradife in view, and add to the enjoyment of 
beholding it that which refults from contraft and unexpeéted 
pleafure. Inclining a little to the right, you look down upon a 
prodigious fine winding valley ; on one fide project, boldly, 
noble hanging woods, which fringe a continued hill from its 
very fummit, to the bottom. Nothing can be more elegant 
than this valley, which confifts of a vaft number of beautiful 
erafs inclofures, interfected with thorn hedges; the fcattered 
trees that rife in them give different fhades of green, and the 
light being feen through their branches, has the real effect of 
a brilliant cleat obfcure, fo difficult to be imitated in painting. 
This beautiful valley is loft among projecting hills, feme co- 
vered with pendent woods, others wafte, and fome cultivated. 
More to the rizht towards the terras, the view is exquifite : 
the waving plantation of trees and fhrubs bound the terras on 
-one fide ; leading to the Ionic temple, which ts beautifully 
fisuated, on the other fide, the valley winds in a lower region, 
and prefents a fcene elegantly romantic: it confifts of grafs ine 
clofures, finely fcattered with trees; a village of ftrageling 
houfes, keeping their heads above natural clumps, each a Jand- 
fcape of itfelf ; this fweet valley is bounded by a noble fweep of 
huls. 

Following the terras, the views vary in a moft picturefque 
manner. Nothing can be finer than the valley waving to the 
right and left, a river winding through it, almoft overfhadowed 
with pendent trees, which rife from the very fhore into hanging 
woods, that fpread forth a fine extent of hills, beautifully cut 
with grafs inclofures. This is a moft delightful view. Pur- 
fuing the courfe, the landfcape opens and prefents its beauties 
full tothe eye. ‘The valley is here broad, the inclofures nume- 
rous, the verdure of the meadows beautiful, the fcattered trees 
truly elegant ; and the rapid flream highly picturefque. The 
hanging woods have a noble appearance, and in front the ter- 
mination of an extenfive down fo different from the other ob- 
jects, has a noble effet: a neat farm-houfe under a clump of 
trees, adds to the beauty of this part of the fcene. Advancing 
farther on the terras, a fcene more exquifite than any of the 
preceding, is next viewed. You look through a waving break 
in the fhrubby wood, which grows upon the edge of a precipice, 
down immediately upon a large ruined abbey, in the midft, to 
appearance, of afmall but beautiful valley ; fcattered trees ap- 
pearing among the rvins in a ftile too elegantly piCturefque 
to admit defcription: it is a birds-eye landfcape; a cafual 
glance at a little paradife, which feems as it were in another 
region. he 

From 
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From hence, moving forwards round a curve of the terras, the 
objects are feen in new dire€tions ; a variety, not alittle pleafing. 
The ruins of the abbey appear fcattered, and almoft in full view ; 
the valley in front is broad, and highly beautified : behind, it is 
half loft among the profpeéting hills, but a new branch of it ap- 
pears like a creek running up among hills, nobly fpread with 
wood: the hanging woods in front are feen to great advantage ; 
and the abbey with fome fcattered houfes are moft picturefquely 
fituated. The inclofures, of which the valley is formed, ap- 
pear at this point of view extremely beautiful ; the fcattered trees, 
hayftacks, houfes and hedges, al] together form a moft pleafing 
landfcape, ‘Iwo diftant hills give a proper termination to the 
whole view. Further on from this fpot, you look down a fteep 
precipice almoft on the tops of the abbey’s ruins; the fituation 
is quite picturefque: beyond it, the valley appears with fome va- 
rjations in its ufual beauty ; and turning your head from the fcenes 
you have left, a bridge of three arches thrown over the river, 
catches your fightin a fpot which adds greatly to the beauties of 
the view. ‘The oppofite banks are finely fpread with hanging 
woods, and above them the uncultivated hills appear boldly in 
irregular projections. 

Before you arrive at the portico, the fcene is much varied ; 
hitherto an edge of fhrubwood along the brink of the preci- 
pice hides its immediate fteepnefs from your eye, but here it is 
broke away, and you look down the abbey in a bolder manner 
than before; the trees are picturefquely fcattered, and all the 
other obje@s feen in great beauty. The view from the Ionic 
temple is a noble one, equal to any of the foregoing, and diffe- 
rent from all. A ftrong wave in the line of the terras prefents 
a view of its own woody fteep bank, rifing in a beautiful manner 
tothe Tufcan temple, which crowns its top, The'abbey is feen 
in a new but full view; the bridge finely encompafled with 
hanging trees: the range of peadent woods that fringe the op- 
pofite hills appear almoft in full front, and the valley at your 
feet prefents her profufion of beauties: it isa noble fcene, The 
Ionic porticoed temple, is a very beautiful room, of a moft pleaf- 
ing proportion, 27 by 18, and elegantly ornamented. ‘The 
ceiling is coved, an oblong in the center containing a copy of 
Guido’s Aurora, done in a very agreeable manner ; the graceful 
attitudes of the hours finely preferved, and the glowing brilliancy 
of the colouring pleanfigly imitated. The cove part of the ceil- 
ing is painted in compartments; on the four fides, Andromeda 
chained to a rock; Diana; afea Venus; and Hercu’e; and Om- 
phale. At the corners of the cove are Cupids, and in {maller 
‘compartments other fubjeéts. The whole was executed by 
Burnice, who came from Italy for that pyrpofe. The cornice 
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and frieze, and the chimney-piece, which is of white marble, are 
very elegant, ‘The former, with the pannels of window cafes, 
&c. and room, are ornamented with gilt carving on a brown 
ground, 


At Hovingham, about four miles from Newton, is the feat of 
Mr. Wrottefley. It is a new-built houfe, the approach to which 
is through a very. large ftone gate-way, upon which is the follow- 
ing in{cription : 


Virtus in aétione confiftit. 


Tn the hall is an antique baffo relievo of a Bacchanalian group; 
with two bronzes, Hercules wreftling with Anteus, and Her- 
cules and a ftag. Here is likewife a very good postrait of Bifhop 
Williams. ‘The chimney-piece is of white and Siena marble, 
with Doric pillars. ‘The pannels of the room are painted in 
frefco, with the following fubjects; a facrifice to Diana; the 
fame to Apollo ; and ‘Time cutting Cupid’s wings. In the 
Doric room, the chimney-piece is of Sicilian jafper. Here are 
paintings of Lot and his two daughters; Bacchus offering mar- 
riage to Ariadne ; and four Jandfcapes. In the library are feveral 
bufts and fmall ftatues, a Venus of Medicis in bronze, and 
ever the chimney a landfcape. In the drawing-room is a very 
fine colle€tion of drawings, with feveral paintings, particularly 
Leda, and Venus and Adonis. In the great room, which is 45 
feet fquare, by 25 high, among other pictures are the following : 
Sufannah and the elders; Lot and his daughters; the flight into 
Egypt; rocks in Switzerland; and King Charles I. on horfe- 

ack. 


Tremprte NewsHam, inthe weft riding of Yorkfhire, is 
the feat of Lord Irwin. This nobleman’s collection of pictures 
here is avery capital one. His library is a very handfome room, 
civided by Corinthian pillars, It is 24 feet fquare. In the 
chapel is a painting of the Lord’s fupper over the altar, the 
figures of which are fomewhat fingular. 


Rissy, the feat of E. M. Ellerker, Efq. in the Eaft Riding 
of Yorkfhire, near Beverly, isavery agreeable one. The 
houfe, which is a large quadrangle, with three fronts, is fituated 
on the brow of a rifling ground, and overlooks to the fouth and 
weft, a fine inequality of foil well {pread with an old growth of 
‘wood, a winding vale runs before the fouth front, at the diftance 
of two or three hundred yards, the banks of which are fringed 
with fpontascous thorn trees. ‘To the north isa large lawn fur- 

rounded 
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rougded with plantations; to the north-weft, but unfeen from 
the houfe, is a middling fized park, all hill, and dale, and wood, 
exceedingly beautiful. Near the houfe to the eaft are feveral 
groves of young timber. 


Cave, the feat of Sir George Montgomery Metham, is. in 
the Eaft Riding of Yorkfhire. Behind the houfe is an agrgeable 
floping fall, down to a very fine irregular fheet of water, the 
banks of which are waved in the trueft tafte, A grafs walk 
waves along the banks, which is clof¢ fhaven, and kept in neat 
order, and this is bounded by a thick plantation. Adjoining are 
many other plantations, fketched with much tafte, with zig zag 
walks through them in an agreeabe ftile; and around the whole 
is a paddock which is paled in. 


At the featof Mr. York at Richmond, what is moft worthy 
the attention of the traveller, are his gardens, which are very de-~ 
lightful. ‘Their fituation is admirable, and they are much im- 
proved by art. Upon a rifing ground near the houle, is ereéted 
atower, which isa good object in itfelf, and commands a good 
view ; to the right is feen a very fine fheet of the river, under 
a noble hanging wood, which bearing towards the left, forms a 
fine amphitheatre, terminated to the left by the town, and the 
old caftle ona rifing part of it, a diftant profpect : the whole 
is very fine. From this building, a terras fkirts a pafture, and 
from it the fcene varies in avery agreeable manner. You look 
upon a very pleafing valley, through which the river winds, 
fleep rocky woods on one fide, and waving flopes on the o- 
ther. Soon after you command, through the vale, a large 
diftant hill, the banks covered with hanging wood, and the top 
Cut into corn and grafs inclofures. Following the terras you 
come to an alcove feat, from whence the view is extremely 
pleafing: to the right, the river Gomes out from a tuft of hub 
and wood in a moft piCturefque inanner, and giving a fine curve, 
bends round a grafs inclofure, with a cottage, hay ftacks, &c. 
and then winds along before you under the noble bank of 
hanging wood, which you look down on from the tower. The 
hills bound the valley moft beautifully, and confine the view to 
a {mall but pleafing extent. That {carred with rock is a fine 
object; and the grafs inclofures above its fteep of wood have a 
moft elegant effe&, To the left fome feattered houfes, and 

Paha a give a termination on that fide which varies the prof- 
pect. | b 

Winding down the flope towards the river, the views con- 
tinue very pleafing; as you advance a lite temple, ata diftance 
in the vale, romantically fituated among hanging woods, woe 

mu 
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much to the fcene. The walk borders the river through a mea- 
dow, and leads to the mouth of a cavern hollowed out of the 
rock ina proper ftile, which brings ‘you to the point of view, on 
the fide of the hill, from which you look down on the river, 
and oppofite on the bank of hanging wood. Other walks from 
hence lead to the banquetting room, which is well fituated for 
commanding a pleafing view of various objects. In front, and 
on the right, you look intoa moft noble amphitheatre of hang- 
ing wood, and the river winding at its feet. To the left the 
town fpreads over a hill, in one part the caftle appears, and 
below the bridge over the Swale. The whole is picturefque 
and pleafing. The bridge and caftle are aifo feen to great ad- 
vantage from the corner of the terras on the banks of the 


river. 


At Kiprin, near Richmond, the feat of Chriftopher Crowe, 
Efq; agentleman diftinguifhed for his skill in agriculture, is a 
good collection of pictures, of which fome are very capital. 
Among others, are the following ; the adoration of the fhep- 
herds, a fine picture, by Baflan; four viewsof Rome, by Luca 
Carlovarli; Cymon and Iphigenia, by Rofalba; two battle 
pieces, by Borgognone ; an old woman fitting inher chair and 
reeling, a moit mafterly performance, by Annibal Carrache ; 
a fine portrait of Count Bragadino, a Venetian nobleman, by 
Hans Holbein ; a portrait of King Charles LI. by Sir Peter Lely ; 
the frame cut out of the royal oak, which had the honour of 
preferving that pzous and virtuous monarch: a portrait of Lady 
Litchfield, by the fame mafter ; and alfo portraits of the Earl of 
Litchfield, the Lord-treafurer Godolphin, and the great Duke of 
Marlborough, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


Swinton, the feat of William Danby, Efq; near Mafham, 
in the North Riding of Yorkfhire, is one of the pleafanteft 
places inthe county. The houfe is very convenient, and ele- 
gantly furnifhed, and contains fome good pictures. It is fur- 
rounded with a moft beautiful park, finely wooded and watered ; 
together with gardens and plantations in a ftileof great propri- 
ety and tafte. A fmall but elegant ftream runs through his 
gardens and park, which in fome places breaks into very fine 
jakes, in others contraéts into the fize of a little rill, which 
winds through .the woods in a moft pleafing manner: here fal- 
jing in cafcades, it enlivens the whole fcene, and there with- 
draws from the eye, and hides itfelf in the dark bofom of tufted 
groves. 
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SrupLey Park; the feat, of Mr. Aiflabie, is fituated in 
the midft of an agreeable country, about four miles from Rippon. 
The houfe is avery good one, and contains feveral fpacious 
apartments well fitted up... But the pleafure grounds are chiefly 
worthy of attention. . The firft object which attracts the notice 
of afpectator is the banquetting-houfe ; which Is an handfome 
apartment, containing,a well proportioned room for dining, and 
a fleeping one with a fofa within a fereen of very light elegant 
carving. In the former is a ftatue of Venus of Medicis, At 
one corner of the lawn, which is Jaid out in the form of a coffin, 
in front of this building, ftands an Ionic dome temple in ruins, 
from which the views are various and pleafing ; there are two 
of water, partly furrounded with wood ; another up toa Gothic 
tower, upon a fine rifing ground ; a fourth down upon a bafon 
of water, with a portico on the banks ; beiides others. Ad- 
vancing up the hill to the right, you come to a bench which 
looks down upon a double cafcade, one falling to appearance 
from out acavern of rock in a juft tafte, into a canal, which 
forms a little beneath you another fall, and then is loft to the 
left, behind wood. Winding yet further to the right, and 
croffing a woody vale, you mount a little hill, with a test on the 
fummit, ina very picturefque and agreeable fituation ; for you 
Jook.down on,a fine winding lake, which floats the valley, fur- 
rounded by a noble bold fhore of wood rifing from its very banks, 
In one part of it a green feat is feen, and an arch in another, 
From this hill you come to, Fountaine’s Abbey, an exceeding 
fine ruin adjoining, ,and in fight of his ground, lately purchafed 
by Mr, Aiflabie. 

Returning from the Abbey, you wind in the valley on the 
banks of the lake, at the bottom of the tent-hill; the {pot is 
exceedingly beautiful; and the-tent-hill, which is a cone of 
rifing wood, is exquifitely pretty. From hence the walk rifes 
upon the edge of the furrounding hills, which are covered with 
wood; and through the trees you catch many obfcure views thet 
ate truly picturefque : you look down through them to the 
wight upon the lake, ina moft pleafing manner, and catcha beau- 
tiful view of the Abbey. After this you command a river, 
winding around the tent-hill, covered with trees, and all incir- 
cled by anoble amphitheatre of hanging woods ; the river mean- 
dering towards the abbey, which is feen to infinite ad- 
vantage. Your next view is from the green feat, where the 
fame noble ruin appeats ina varied fituation: you here look 
down on. the water, in front of the tent-hill; and catch to the 
left, at the top of a range of hanging woods, the arch before- 
mentioned. This view is very fine. - Next we. come to the 
white bench, f.am which the landicape is different irom any of 
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the preceding ; it is a fine hollow of wood. Here are feen two 
ftatues. Further on, froma bench in a dark walk, an obelife 
in the oppofite wood is feen with a very good effet. This walk 
Jeads to the gothic tower, a very neat building, commanding 
a various and very beautful view. You look down upon a 
noble bank of wood, finely diverfified with objetts. To the 
left isa tower, rifing out of hanging wood; next to that a 
building, peeping over trees in a pleafing ftile ; over this the 
ruined dome temple, in the very point of tafte, moft exquifitely 
fituated ; fweetly pleafing and picturefque. In another part of 
the wood, the obelifk, with a fine front and back ground of 
wood, Befides thefe objedts, you fee, at the fame time, a {mall 
building, almoft beneath you, on the back of the lake,—the 
houfe and plantations adjoining in the park—the Roman mo- 
nument and Chinefe temple, two ‘buildings among other plan- 
tations in the park ;—-a fmall fpot in the oppofite walks, called 
the Dial Lawn—with feveral other objets that throw a great 
variety over the fcene, and render it upon the whole truly beau- 
tiful and picturefque. : 

Proceeding from ‘hence through the park, you go by the 
edge of avait woody precipice, which bounds a winding valley 
with a rapid ftream in it ; the views of which, among fteeps of 
wood and romantic precipices, have a noble effe&t. The river 
forms two cafcades that enliven the fcenes very beautifully. 
Upon the edge of this'bank of wood ftands a ‘Roman monu- 
ment, the model of that ereéted to the Horatii and Curatii ; 
you look down from it, intoa winding valley, at a confiderable 
depth, through which the river takes its bending courfe ; at 
one end, it isloft moft beautifully in the hanging woods; and 
at the other under a wall of rocks: at your feet it forms another 
cafcade, which has arfine effect : in front you command hang- 
ing woods, which give an air of majefty to the whole fcene ; 
and through them, in one place, catch the Gothic tower. 
Leaving this fpot, which is fo truly beautiful, you proceed 

/on the edge of more precipices finely romantic: you look down 
on the river in the vale below, through the hanging wood, which 
is in a noble ftile. ‘The next point of view is the Chinefe temple, 
which ftands on a circular projeGlionof the high ground into the 

valley, which: is here feen in great perfeétion ; the river winds 
through it, and forms a cafcade. But the principal object from 

‘ hence is the glorious range of woods, which covers the oppofite 

hills, and prefents a view to the eye that is very noble. 

Melow’s tower is feen at a diftance upon a hill; and to the 

right the Gothic one, piCturefquely fituated in furrounding 
woods. Upon the whole, the fcene from this fpot is equal- 

Jy beautiful, romantic, and fublime. As you pais through 

the 
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the park from hence towards the houfe, the, fcenes. totally 
change, and that with an effect. which is very advantageous ; 
for, lofing thefe fteeps and hollows of wood, in which the ob- 
jects are all near, and fully viewed in the bird’s-eye landfcape 
{tile, you rife to the command of a vaft profpect of diftant 
country. The town of Rippon and its minfter ts feen in the 
center. of a finely cultivated and well peopled vale, fcattered with 
villages, houfes, and other objects, in a very pleafing manner, 
This contraft clofes the fcene, and operates not only..from its 
intrinfic beauty, but from being various to the numerous. land- 
{fcapes, which, in another ftile, decorate the country pafled. 
Studley, upon the whole, muft, pleafe every perfon that views 
it: the fine deep glens of woods, the winding {tream. falling in 
cafcades, and furrounded with noble amphitheatres of wood ; 
the picturefque views, at a diftance of Fountaine’s abbey ; the 
principal fcenes viewed from the Gothic tower ; the tent-hill 
vale, the water. adjoining, with fome other touches before de- 
{cribed, are naturally romantic, picturefque, and beautiful. 


HackFa.Lt, another feat of Mr. Aiflabie, which is feven 
miles from Studley, and two from Swinton, is laid out in a difs 
ferent ftile, but is well worthy the attention of a. traveller. 
Entering the woods from Swinton, the firft point of view you 
come,to is a little white building, by way of a feat, on the 
point.of a round projecting hill; you look down upon a rapid 
ftream, through {cattered trees which fringe the flope ; the ef- 
fect is very piGturefque: to the right is an opening among the 
trees, which lets ina moft beautiful view of a fine range of hang- 
ing woods, which unite to form a gloomy hollow. Behind, 
through another opening inthe adjoining trees, you look upon 
a fine bend.of the river; Mafham fteeple, and part of the town, 
appearing over fome wood that hangs to the water : nothing 
can be more fweetly picturefque; for the fpot whereon the 
building ftands, being fhaded with trees, and dark, the bright- 
nefs of the theet of water has the effect of an clegantly natural 
clear obfcure, and the buildings feeming to rife from branches 
of wood hanging on the ftream, adds greatly to the beauty of 
the fcene :-a.gentleman’s white houfe, a little on one fide, is 
an object which improves the land{cape. Another view from 
this fpot, is to the left, a fine curve of the river, under a bank 
of hanging wood, fcared with bare rocks. From hence you 
proceed to the banks of the river, and paffing a picturefque 
dropping f{pring, 1ife up fome flopes, to an open o€tagon bench, 
from whence the views are truly elegant. To the right you 
look upon a bold fhrubby hill, which has an air of grandeur that 
is ftriking : there is a building by way of object, raifed upon 
1. Voy. Il. x it, 
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it, that is called an arch, ora ruin, almoft hanging over a delb 
of wood ; the river peeping at one {pot in a pleafing manner, 
and the murmur over the rocks in its bed, fills the ear, and 
gives room for the imagination to play, ‘To the left a bend of 
the river is feen fringed with hanging woods; and above them 
diftant profpects. 
Winding frcm this fpot through the groves, you come next 
to a ruitic {tone temple, by the fide of a bafon, with the ftump 
of a jet d’eau in the middle of it. It is ina {mall area, a hollow 
in the hanging woods, retired and naturally beautiful: a little 
guthing fall of water from the bank into the bafon is picturefque, 
and an opening in the front of this fpot lets in a view of a {car 
of rock, in the middle of a fine bank of wood. Walking round 
the circular lawn, an opening to the left difplays an admirable 
hollow of hanging groves, on one fide of which is feen the white 
feat firft mentioned : this view is very noble.—A little further 
you catch a prodigious fine winding hill of wood, and the fhore 
of the river, which winds at its feet; it has a magnificent ap- 
earance. Advancing alittle further, through a winding walk, 
you come to a grotto, from whence the {cene is beautifully pic- 
turefque. You look aflant upon a natural cafcade, which falls 
in gradual fheets above 40 feet, in the midft of a hanging wood ; 
it is quite furrounded by the trees, and feems to guifh forth by 
enchantment : the water is clear and tranfparent, ‘and throws a 
moving, luftre to the eye, inexpreffibly elegant ; for the pictu- 


refque motion of the water, in its fall, pleafes not only from its ~ 


genuine beauty, but from the peculiar happinefs of its fituation, 
viewed from a woody retired fpot, wherein the contraft fets off 
Cee Cue ea Ee oes? 

Leaving this elegant fpot, you foon come to another, from 
whence you fee a moft beautiful natural cafcade, gufhing, to 
appearance, out of a cavern in the rock, fweetly overhung with 
thick wood, and falling from one bit of rock to another, till 
it lofes itfelf among the adjoining woods. From hence you 
move to a bench, where you are again moft exquifitely enter- 
tained by the fame cafcade, viewed in a different direction, with 
the addition of its tricking at your feet over the grafs, beau- 
tifully fcattered with trees : through them, in front, a fine open- 
ing over a moft noble hollow of hanging woods. ‘To the right, 
you look down through another opening among the trees, fo 
natural as to have a moft elegant effe€t, and catch the river 
running rapidly over the rocks ; moft exquifitely picturefque: 
nothing can ‘exceed the tafte, variety, and beauty, of this be- 
witching landfcape. Following the winding courfe of the walk, 
you come next to Fifher’s Hall, a fmall o&agon room, built of 
a petrifiéd {ubftance,’ upon a beautiful little {welling hill, in the 
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middle of a fine romantic hollow, furrounded by a vaft amphi- 
theatre of hanging woods.—This is the outline of the picture, 
which is in itfelf noble ; but the filling up of the canvas adds. a 
colouring more than equal to the pencil of a Claude. The 
little hill on which this building is placed, is covered with a 
thicket of trees, fo that you view every objeé&t by varying your 
pofition either in full, or in obfcura, which makes all picturefque. | 
The river gives a noble bend at your feet, imbanked by fine 
hanging woods, the white building, already mentioned, peeping 
from among them in one fpot, and a fine fear of rock in ano- 
ther. Under the feat, the ftream is rapid, raging over rocks, 
and winding away under walls of them, covered with hills of 
wood ; anoble range, magnificently great—To the right of 
thefe objects, the other hills appear in a fine ftile, one in par- 
ticular, covered with fhrubby wood, projects in a magnificent 
{weep that cannot but ftrike the fpectator with fome degree of 
awe. All the furrounding hills appear from hence in very fine 
waves, rearing their woody tops, one beyond another, ina ftile 
truly great. 

Befides thefe objects, which partake fo much of the fublime, 
here are others of the moft genuine and native beauty, Frora 
one fide of this building, you have a moft exquifitely pleafing 
land{cape, confifting of two cafcades, divided by a projecting 
grove of trees. “That to the right pours down from one cleft of 
the rock to the other, for a confiderable fpace, moft admirably 
overhung with the fpreading branches of the adjoining thick wood, 
which rifes in noble {weeps around it, gloomy with the brown- 
nefs of the fhade, and exquifitely contrafting the tranfparent 
brightnefs of the water. ‘The other cafcade likewife falls down 
an irregular bed of rock, but not in fuch ftrong breaks as the 
fermer ; it is feen in the bottom of a fine wood, which. fringes a 
rifing hill, upon the top of which is a building. Winding from 
this inimitable fcene down to the river’s fide, and following it, 
you come to a romantic fpot under a fine range of impending rocks, 
with fhrubby wood growing out of their clefts, and a few goats 
browzing on their very edges—the effect is noble. From hence 
you look back on the preceding fcenes, which in general ap- 
pear like a fine hollow of furrounding woods. Fifber’s Hall, a 
beautiful little hill, the building elegantly overhung with a tuft 
of trees; a. moft happy fpot.. Purfuing this road a little further, 
though without the bounds of the ornamented grounds, you rife 
with the hill, and have a noble view of the river broken 
iato three pifturefque fheets of water, divided by fcattered woods, 
and the banks ornamented by a ftraggling village beyond; be- 
‘tween the hills a diftant profpet is feen; the whole truly beau- 
tiful, 
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Returning, you come to the walk that leads by Fifher’s Hall, 
and windsup the hill to the left: the firft point you come to is 
a bénch overbung with trees, from which, at your feet, you 
look down upon a beautiful cafcade, gufhing out of a rock 
under 2 thicketiof trees; this is exquifite. And to the right, 
ata little diftance, atother, but different: this feene is fequef- 
tered, and naturally tempts the fpeétator to ftop to admire the 
mild but pleafing beauties of the fpot. The walk winds from 
hence up the bill by the fide of a continued cafcade, the water 
falling in {mall .fheets from rock to rock in a moft agreeable 
ftile ; on one fide a'thick wood, and on the other a rocky bank, 
fringed with fhrubs. “Vhis leads to Kent’s feat an alcove, from 
which the landfcape is in the pureft ftile of ornamented nature,— 
In tront, at the diftance ‘of a few yards, isa double cafcadé ; 
the water gufhes from a dark fpot, half rock, half wood, and 
falling on a bed of rock, has but a fhort courfe before it falls a 
fecond time into the rill beforementioned, which winds over 
a bed of ftone at your feet; thefe parts of the fcenery are fur- 
rounded by a little amphitheatre of thick wood, and form upon 
the whole a moft beautiful piétite! Noristhis all; for turning 
your eye a little to the left, you catch through a fmall, and to 
appearance, purely natural opening in the trees, a fweet view 
of a fine {cope of hanging woods ; and beyond a diftant prof- 
pect, one of the moft complete bird’s eye landfcapes in the 
kingdom. 

Continuing this walk you‘mount fo’ the top of ‘the hill, and 
there arrive at a fpot called Mowbray Point. The building, 
which is called the Ruin, has a little area béfore it, from which 
you command ‘a prodigious profpect. | You look direétly down 
on an exceeding fine winding valley, the river appearing in diffe- 
rent fheets of water, and the roar of its rapidity heard diftin@lly, 
though {o far beneath. The valley bends rownd'a bold projeét- 
ing promontory of high land; the hanging banks of which, 
like all the others, are covered with thick plantations, forming 
upon the whole a moft noble hollow of pendant woods. At 
the bottom, befide the river, you fee Fifher’s Hall ina very pic- 
turefque fituation ; and at the top of the oppofite projecting 
hill, a moft beautiful pafture, fo truly elegant as to decorate the 
whole fcene. The diftant profpeét has a moftnoble variety ; to 
the right, itis unbounded except by ‘the’horizon ; ‘in front, you 
look upon the extent of Hambledon hill at the diftance of 
about twenty miles; and to the left you have inclofures diftiny 
{een for many miles. The whole vale before you is finely fcat- 
tered with towns, villages, churches, feats, &c, York-minfter 
is feen diftinctly at the diftance of forty miles ; and Rofebury Top- 
ping in Cleveland as far another way. In front you view the fear 
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in Hambledon hills, called the White Mare, the town of Thirft 
aloft under, and Northalerton to the right.—In the building are 


two neatly furnifhed apartments, one for dining, and the other 
by way of drawing room. 


There-are alfothe following feats in this county : Sandbeck, two 
miles from Tickhill,' the feat of the Earl of Scarborough ; Snape 
Park, feven miles from ‘Rippon, the feat of the Earl of Exeter ; 
Shipton-cafile, the feat of the Earl of Thanet; Wilton-ca/tle, 
twenty-one miles from York, the feat of Earl Cornwallis; Bol- 
ton-caftle, near Shipton, the feat of the Duke of Bolton ; and 
Swillington, the feat of Sir William Lowther. 


D U R H A M. 


This county takes its name from the city of Durham, and is 
fometimes called. the Bifhopric, and fometimes the county: Pa- 
Jatine of Durham, having formerly been a kind of royalty, un- 
der the jurifdi€tion of a Bifhop, fubordinate tothe crown. It is 
bounded by Northumberland on the north, by the river Tees, 
which divides it from Yorkfhire on the fouth, by the German 
ocean on the eaft,, and by parts of the counties of Weftmorc- 
Jand, Cumbertand,. and Northumberland on the weft. It is of 
a triangular figure, meafures thirty-nine miles in length, from 
eaft to weft, thirty-five in breadth, from north to fouth, and 
one hundred and feven in circumference. This county is divided 
not into hundreds, but into wards or wakes, of which it con- 
fains four. It has one city and fevenvmarket-towns. It lies in 
the province of York, is adiocefe of itfelf, and contains fifty- 
two. parifhes. 

The air of this county: is healthy, and though fharp in the 
weftern parts, is yet mild and pleafant towards the fea, the warm 
vapours of which mitigate the cold, which, in a fituation fo far 
north, muft be fevere in the winter feafon.. The foil is alfo dif 
ferent; the weftern parts are mountainous and barren, the reft 
of the county is beautiful, and, like the fouthern counties, 
finely diverfified with meadows, paftures, corn- fields, and woods. 
It abounds with inexhauftible mines of lead and iron, and 
particularly coal, called Newcattle coal, from Newcaftle upon 
Tine, in Northumberland, the port where it is fhipped to fup- 
ply the city of London, and the greateft part of England. 
The rivers abound with fith, particularly falmon, known in 
London by the name of Newcattle falmon ; and thefe two arti- 
cles include almoft the whole traffic of the place. The coal 
trade of this county is one great nurfery for feamen; and the 
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ports of Durham fupply the royal navy with mote than any other" 
in the kingdom. ‘ 

In this county there are fixteen tivers, the chief of which are 
the Tees andthe Were. The Zees rifes on the borders of Cum-< 
berland, and running eaft-fouth-eaft, receives, befides feveral 
lefs confiderable ftreams, the Laden, the Hude, the Lune, the 
Bauder, and the Skern; then running north-north-eaft, it falls 
into the German Ocean. The Were is formed of three fmall 
ftreams called the Kellop, the Wellop, and the Burdop, which 
rife near one another in the weft patt of the county, and within 
three miles of the head of the ‘Tees. The Were thus formed, 
runs eaftwards, and receives the Gauntlefs, and feveral fmaller 
ftreams, and then by many windings, it directs its courfe north- 
eaft, and pafling by the city of Durham, falls into the German 
Sea at Sunderland. 


DW Ree As MG 


This city is. 256 miles from London, and is faid to haVe béen 
built above feventy years before the Norman invafion. It is 
finely fituated upon a hill, and is almoft furrounded by the river 
Were. It was firft incorporated by King Richard the Firft, and 
was anciently governed by bailiffs, appointed by the bithops, 
and afterwards by an alderman and twelve burgefles. Queen 
Elizabeth gave it a mayor and aldermen, and common-council 
but it is now governed-under a charter procured by bifhop Crew 
of King Charles the Second, by twelve aldermen, twelve com- 
mon councilmen, a recorder, town-clerk, and other officers, 
who can hold a court-leet and court-baron within their city, 
under the ftile of the bifhop, for the time being. They keep 
alfo a court inftituted to regulate diforders at fairs, called a pye 
powder court, from pied, foot, and poulder, dufty, becaufe it 
was held only during the fair, and made its determinations after 
a fummary exathination, béfore the duft was fhaken from the 
feet of the fuitors. The fairs pay about twenty pounds a year 
toll, to the bifhop, or his leffee. The Bifhop of Durham isa 
temporal prince, being Earl of Sadbergh, a {mall town near 
Stockton, which he holds by barony; he is fheriff paramount 
ef this county, and appoints his deputy, who makes up his audit 
to him, without accounting to the Exchequer. He is alfo as 
count palatine, lord of this city, and appoints all officers of 
juftice, and other inferior magiftrates, ‘The fituation of this 
city is fo pleafant and healthy, and the county in which it 
ftands fo plentiful, that it is much frequeng@d by the neighbour- 
ing gentry. It is furrounded by a fortified wall, and is about 
ene mile long, and one mile broad ; the front of it is compared 
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to that of a crab, the market-place refembling the body, and the 
ftreets the claws. The principal building in it is the cathedral, 
which is dedicated to Chrift and the Virgin Mary. It is a magni- 
ficent pile, 411 feet long, and eighty broad, with three fpacious 
ifles, one in the middle, and one at each end ; that in the middle 
is 170 feet long, the eaftern ifle is 132 feet long, and the weftern 
100 feet. In the weftern ifle was a chapel of the Virgin Mary, 
called Galilee ; the outfide of this chapel was adorned with two 
handfome fpires, covered with lead, the towers of which are ftill 
ftanding. In the north tower there were four large bells, three 
of which, foon after the reformation, were added to three in the 
middle tower, but they have been fince caft into eight. The 
aftern ifle was formerly called the Nine Altars, becaufe in the 
Foti facing the church, there were fo many erected, that is, there 
were four in the north part of the ifle, four in the fouth, and one 
in the middle. The middle one, which was dedicated to St. 
Cuthbert, the patron of the church, was the moft beautiful, and 
near it was a rich fhrine of that faint. The whole building is 
ftrongly vaulted,-and fupported by large pillars. The wain{fcot 
of the chair is well wrought, and the organ large and good, and 
the front of marble. ‘There is a handfome fcreen at the en 
trance into the choir, which is one hundred and feventeen feet 

long, and thirty-three broad. Many of the windows ate ver 
Curious, particularly the middle window, to the eaft, which is 
called the Catharine Wheel, or St, Catharine’s Window: it 
comprehends all the breadth of the choir, and is compofed of 
twenty-four lights ; in the fouth end of the church was a win~ 
dow called St. Cuthbert’s, in which was painted the hiftory of 
the life and miracles of that faint ; on the north fide was a third 
window, on which the hiftory of Jofeph was painted, and which 
was therefore called Jofeph’s window. In the chapel called 
Galilee, the women, who were not allowed to go farther up 
than a line of marble, by the fide of the front, ufed to hear di- 
vine fervice, and it then contained fixteen altars, for the cele- 
bration of the mafs, but it is now ufed for holding the confiftory 
court.. The chapter-houfe, in which fixteen bifhops are in- 
terred, is a ftately room feventy-five feet long, and thirty-three 
broad, with an arched roof of ftone, and a beautiful feat at the 
upper end, for the inftalment of the bifhops. The decorations 
of this church are faid to be richer than thofe of any other 
church in England, it having fuffered lefs by the alienation of 
its revenues, than any other cathedral. King Henry the Eighth 
eftablifhed the prefent endowment of this church, for a deany 
twelve prehendaries, twelve minor canons, a deacon, fub-dea- 
con, fixteen lay finging men, a fchoolmafter, ufher, mafter of 
the chorilters, a divinity reader, eight alm{men, cighteen ve 
he al Mat 64. : aISy 
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lars, ten chorifters, two vergers,: two porters, two cooks, “two 
buticrs, and two facriftans. 

This cathedral isadorned with a fine clotfter on the fouth fide, 
formerly giazed with painted glafs; on the eaft fide is the chap- 
ter houle, the deanry, .and a building called the Old Library ; 
on the weft fide is the dormitory, and under that are the trea- 
fury and fong houfe; on the north fide is the new library, 
which is a large lightfome building, begun by, Dean, Sudbury, 
on the fite of the old common refectory of a convent. Befides 
the cathedral, there are. fix parifh churches, three of which 
ftand.in the principal or middle part of the town, and the other 
three in the fuburbs, . “Lhofe in the town are St. Nicholas, or 
the City Church, which flands in the market-place, St. Ofwald’s, 
commonly called Elvet, Church, and St. Margaret’s called Crofs- 
gate Church, which is a parochial chapel to, St. Ofwald’s, 
“Thofe in the fuburbs ave St. Giles’s, commonly called Gilly-gate 
Church, St. Mary’sthe,Great, commonly called North Bailey, 
Church, and Sts Mary’s the Lefs, called South Bailey ‘Church ; 
St. Mary’s the Great is alfo called Bow Church, becaufe be- 
fore it was rebuilt, its. fteeple ftood on an arch croffing the 
fireet. 

South of the cathedral is the college, a quadrangular pile of 
building, inclofing .a fpacious court. It confifts at prefent of 
boufes for the prebendaries ; and the greatelt part of it has been 
either new built, ot very much improved fince the reftoration, 
Oppofite to the college gate, upon the eaft fide, is the Exche- 
quer ; at the weft end was the great hall for the entertainment 
of ftrangers, and near it the granary, and other offices of the 
convent. .On. the north fide of the cathedral is the college 
{chool, with a houfe for the mafter ; and between the church- 
yard and what. is called the caftle, or the bifhop’s palace, is an 
area, called the Palace Green; to the weft of this is the fhire 
hall, where the affizes and fefions are, held for the county, and 
near it is a library, built by Dr. Cofin, who was bifhop of this 
fee in the time of Charles the Second, and the Exchequer built 
by Dr. Nevil, who was bifhop afterwards. In the Exchequer 
are the offices belonging to the county palatine court. On the 
eaft fide of the cathedral is an hofpital, built and endowed by 
Bithop Cofin; and there are two {chools, one at each end of it, 
founded by Bifhop Langley, and new built by Bifhop Cofin, 
On the north fide of the cathedral is the Caftle, which after- 
wards became the Bifhop’s Palace ;.it was built by William 
the Norman, and the outer. gate of it is now the county 
gaol. The other public buildings of this city are the Tolbooth, 
by which may be underftood the cuftom houle, which ftands 
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fear St. Nicholas’s church ; the crofs, and a conduit, both in 
the market place ; there are alfo two fione bridges over the river 
Were. 


MARKET-TOWNS. 


SUNDERLAND, which is ro miles from Durham, fix leagues 
from the mouth of the Tees, and 269 miles from London, is 
fituated on the fouth bank of the river Were, and is a populous 
well built borough and fea-port, and has a very fine church, It 
is noted for its coal trade, from which it derives great wealth ; 
and the coal of this place is fo remarkable for burning flowly, 
that it is faid to make three fires. The port is fo fhallow, that 
the fhips are obliged to take in their loading in the open road, 
which is fometimes very dangerous to the keelmen or lighter~ 
men that bring the coals down to the fhips; the fhips therefore 
which load here, are generally fmaller than thofe in the neigh- 
bouring ports, but as they ride in the open fea, they are ready to 
fail as foon as they can get in their loading, which is a very con- 
fiderable advantage, for they have been known to ‘ail, to deliver 
their coals in London, to beat up againft the wind in their return, 
and to get back before the fhips at Shields, a confiderable port at 
the mouth.of the Tine, which was loaded before them, had been 
able to get over. the bar. } 

DARLINGTON is fituated upon the river Skern, at the dif- 
tance of 238 miles from London. It is a large market and poft- 
town, and a great thoroughfare from London to Berwick. 
Icis one of the four ward towns in the county of Durham ; and 
is one of the moft confiderable places in the north of England 
for the manufaCture of linen, particulirly that fort called hucka- 
backs, ufed for table-cloths and napkins, of which great quan- 
tities are fent to London, and ofher places. Some fine linen 
cloth is alfo made here, and the rater of the Skern is fo famous 
for bleaching, that linen is fent from Scotland to this town to be 
bleached. 

BaRNaARD’s-CASTLE is 245 miles from London, on the 
north fide of the river Tees, andis an handfome wefl-built town, 
but confifts only of one main ftreet, and teveral lanes branching 
out. The chief manufactures are ftockings, bridles, and belts. 
The place has.its name from a cattie built here by Barnard, great 
grandfon of John Baliol. ‘The ruins of this ftructure {till re- 
main, 

Marwoop is a little town, higher up the fame river, noted ° 
alfo for the ftocking manufacture, anda park, which extends it- 
felf frem thence to Barnard’s caftle. 
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SrockTon is 18 miles from Durham, and 244 from Lon- 
don. It isfituated on the river Tees, about two miles from its 
mouth. It is a corporation town, governed by a mayor and 
aldermen, and is oneof the four ward towns of this county. It 
is well-built, and a place of great refort and bufinefs, and its 
trade, and the number of its inhabitarits are fo much increafed 
of late, that a church has been erected in the place of a little 
old chapel. ‘The river Tees is capable of bearing fhips of goud 
burden at this place, but the current is frequently dangerous. 
For the management of the port there is a collector of the cuf- 
toms, andother inferior officers. Here is a good trade to Lon- 
don for lead, butter, and bacon ; and there is a courfe near the 
town where there are frequent horfe-races. ‘The port of Stock- 
ton is a member of the town of Newcaftle; as appears by a com- 
miffion returned into the Exchequer in the reign of King Charles 
the Second, and by a report made in the third year of King 
George the Second, of the dimenfions of its three lawful quays 
for the fhipping and landing goods. 

BrisHop’s AUCKLAND is 6 miles from Durham, and 250 
from London. "It was formerly called North Aukland, to 
diftinguith it from another place, not far diftant, called Zukland. 
Both are fituated in a diftriét of this county called Auklandfhire, ° 
from which they derive their name. Aukland is probably a 
corruption of Oakland,. the land of oaks, this part of the coun- 
try containing feveral fine forefts, and abounding im oak trees. 
This town afterwards becoming a market town, was called 
Market Aukland, and it is now called Bifhops Aukland, from ' 
a palace which belongs tothe Bifhops of this See. It it'‘fituated’’ 
near the conflux of the rivers Were and Gauntlefs, is reckoned: 
one of the beft towns in the county, and has a ftone bridge over 
the Were. The palace was built, or rather improved by Anthon 
Beck, who was Bifhop of Durham in the reign of Edward the 
Firtt. Inthe civil wars of 1641, it fell into the hands of Sir 
Arthur Haflerig, baronet, a commander in the parliament army, 
who pulled moft.of it down, and built a new houfe with’ the 
materials. Upon the reftoration it came into the hands of 
Bishop Cofin, who pulled down the houfe built by Haflerig, 
and added a large apartment to what remained of the old build- 
ing. He alfoereéted a chapel in it, where he lies buried, from 
which time it was called Bifhop’s Aukland, and founded and 
endowed an hofpital for two married men, and two.married wo- 
men. 

HARTLEPOOL is 258 miles from London, and ftands on 
a little promontory, fix miles north of the Tees, and is encom- 
paffed on all fides, except the weft, bythe fea. It is an antient 
corporation, and hasa fafe harbour. ‘he town depends al- 
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moft entirely on fifhing, and on the harbour, which is much 
frequented by colliers, efpecially in ftrefs of weather: but the 
market is now much reduced. The fhore affords an agreeable 
profpect to thofe who fail by, exhibiting a pleafing variety of 
corn fields, meadows, villages, and other rural fcenes. 


REMARKABLEVILLAGES,CuRIOSITIES and ANTIQUITIES, 


Nefoam, a village upon the Tees, fouth-eaft of Darlington, 
and inthe road from London to Durham, is remarkable for a 
ford over the river, where the Bifhop, at his firft coming to take 
pofleffion of his See, is met by the country yentlemen, and 
where the lord of the manor of Sockburn, a village fouth-eaft 
of Nefham, upon the fame river, advances into the middle of 
the ftream, and prefents him with a faulchion, as an emblem of 
his temporal power, which he returns him again, and then pro~ 
ceeds on his way. 

Shields.in this county is of confiderable note for its falt works, 
there being in. this place above 200 pans for boiling the fea water 
into falt, which are faid to require 100,000 chaldron of coals 
every year. The falt made here fupplies London, all the inter- 
mediate country, and every plaee that is fupplied with that com~- 
modity by the navigation of the river Thames. 

At Oxenhall,a hamlet between Darlington and-the Tees, are 
three large deep pits full of water, called Hell-kettles, and by 
the common people thought ‘to have no bottém. Some fuppofe 
. thefe pits to have been funk by an earthquake, becaufe from an 
ancient book entitled the Chronicle of Tinmouth, it appears that 
on Chriftmas day, in the year 1179, the earth at this place rofe 
to a great height above the level, in which ftate it continued 
till the evening, and then finking down with a horrid noife, was 
fwallowed up, and left a pit full of water, which has continued 

ever fince. ‘The people here have an opinion that thefe pits 
communicate with ‘the river Tees, and with each other, by 
fubterraneous paflages. ‘This opinion Mr. Camden feems to 
have adopted, and as a proof of the fact, he relates, that Cuth- 
bert Tonftall, bifhop of Durham, having put a goofe, which 
he marked for the purpofe, into one of thefe wells, found it 
again in the river ‘Tees. This ftory however is not credited, 
and by a later account of the pits it appears, that the depth of - 
the deepeft is not above thirty yards ; the moft probable opinion 
feems to be, that they are old coal pits, rendered ufelefs by 
the rifing of water in them, which is always cold, though Mr, 
-Camden fays it is hot. . It isremarkable that the pits are always 
full tothe brim, which is upon-the fame level with the river 

Tees ; there feems therefore to be good reafons to believe that 
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the water in the pits is fupplied from the river, whether the paf- 
fage of communication would permit a goofe to go through or 
not; nor does the communication make it neceflary that the pits 
fhould be deeper than they are. 

Lanchefer, a village ftanding north-weft of Durham, upon 
the Roman highway called Watling-ftreet, is fuppofed by Mr. 
Camden to be the Roman Longovicum, feveral infcriptions hav- 
ing been dug here which favour that opinion, and it appearing by 
many ruins to have been fortified with a ftrong thick wall, and 
adorned with temples, palaces, and other public buildings. 

Binchefter, a village upon the river Were, fouth-weft of the 
city of Durham, is fuppofed to have been the Vinovium of An- 
toninus, and the Binovium of Ptolemy. Here are {till viftble the 
ruins of walls and caftles ; a variety of feals, urns, and other an- 
tiquities, have been dug up in this place, particularly fome Roman 
coins, called Binchefter pennies, and two altars. 

At Winfton, a village upon the Tees, about four miles eaft 
from Barnard Caftle, are feen the remains of a Roman highway, 
which may be traced from Binchefter to Cattarick, a village near 
Richmond, a confiderable borough town in Yorkshire. 

Chefter in the Street, which is a {mall village near Durham, in 
the way to Berwick, is of great antiquity, and is fuppofed to 
have been a Roman ftation. At Ebchefler, a village lying north- 
weft of this place, were difcovered, fome years ago, the traces of 
a Roman ftation, about 200 yards fquare, with large fuburbs, 
where a variety of antient remains have been dug up. 
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Rasy CastTLe, the feat of the Earl of Darlington, is fitu- 
ated north-eaft of the town called Barnard Ca/ftle. It is a no- 
ble maffy building of its kind, uninjured by any modern ftrokes 
inconfiftent with the general tafte of the edifice ; but fimply mag- 
hificent, it ftrikes by its magnitude, and that idea of ftrength 
and command naturally annexed to the view of vaft walls, lofty 
towers, battlements, and the furrounding out-works of an old 
baron’s refidence. “The building itfelf, befides the courts, covers 
an acre of land ; the fize may from thence be concluded. The 
fouth front of it is Very beautiful, the center of itis froma de- 
fign of Inigo Jones ; nothing in the Gothic tafte can be more 
elegant than the ftile and proportion of the windows. The 
yooms are very numerous, and more modern in their proportion 
and diftribution than one would eafily conceive to be poflible 
within the walls of fo antient a building ; but by means of nu- 
merous paflages and clofets, many of both which have been 
copped out of the walls, and back ftairs, the apartments are 
&s Pe ivote we + es wok Spa Sal ef Oh ats extremely 
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extre mely convenient, well connected, and at the fame time 
perfectly diftiné&t : his lordfhip has made feveral improvements, 
which add greatly to the {pacioufnefs and convenience of the 
apartments in general. 

The bedchambers and dreffing-rooms are of a good fize and 
proportion, and feveral of the lower apartments large and ele- 
gantly fitted up. One of the drawing-rooms is 30 by 20; and. 
the adjoining dining room 51 by 21; the windows of both of 
plate-glafs, and in the fmalleft and lighteft of brafs frames. 
Near the dining room there is a rendezvous apartment, go feet 
long, 36 broad, and 36 high, a proportion that pleafes the eye 
at the very entrance ; it is improved by an addition of 30 feet 
in length, by a circular tower, at one end of it, in the fame 
{tile as the reft of the caftle ; by which means the fouth front is 
greatly improved, and the room receives not only an additional 
fpace, but the light of a circular bow window. 

The park and ornamented grounds around the caftle are dif- 
pofed with very great tafte. The lawns, woods, plantations, 
objeéts, are remarkably beautiful.—Entering the lawn from the 
plantations near the houfe, the whole fweep has a very fine ef« 
fect. The dog-kennel, a Gothic ornamented building, is feen 
on one fide rifing out of a fine wood, and beautifying the fcene 
much: upon the hill to the right is a Gothic farm-houfe, a 
fimple but pleafing defign, in very fine fjtuation; in front, 
along the valley, feveral clumps of trees are {cattered, and be- 
tween them his lordfhip’s farm houfe on a rifing hill; a building 
which greatly ornaments the grounds. ‘This part of the lawn is 
finely inclofed on three fides with thriving plantations. ‘This 
leads into the extended part of the lawn, which is, for its ex- 
tent, as beautiful a one as can any where be feen: the inequality 
of the ground is remarkably favourable to its beauty ; it confifts 
of fine fweeps of grafs, ftretching away to the right and left, 
over hills moft elegantly fpread with plantations on each fide, and 
prefenting to the eye a fine waving uninterrupted furface through 
a valley, on the other. It lofes itfelf in fuch a manner among 
the woods, as to give room for the imagination to play, and pic- 
ture an extent fuperior to the reality,—In front, upon a fine ri- 
fing hill, is fituated the farm-yard, with a moft elegant Gothic 
{creen in it. 

From this hill, you look back on a very.fine fcene.. To the 
left, the whole is bounded by a moft noble range of planted 
‘hanging hills, which extend to the woods in front, furrounding 
the caftle to the diftant profpect, in a moft piCturefque manner : 
the hollow fcoops of lawn are peculiarly beautiful: to the right, 
it has a noble fweep through the valley, with a prodigious ex- 
tenfive profpect over it to Rofebury-topping, &c, Nothing - 
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be more beautiful than this whole view, which is compofed of ’ 
the moft elegant difpofition of ground imaginable; the hanging 
hills {pread with wood; the hollow fcoops of grafs, fpacious 
lawns, and diftant profpect upon the whole, fill the eye and 
pleafe the imagination. Winding up to the right, and moving 
along the terras, which is a natural one, but leads through an 
extenfive plantation, the views it commands are very fine. You 
look down upon the farm, and the hill upon which it ftands, 
which waves through the valley in a moft pleafing manner: 
throwing your eye more in front, you catch a lake breaking 
upon the view in irregular fheets of water, juft over the tops of 
the lower woods; the effect moft truly pifturefque. Upon the 
right, the whole valley is commanded, and the village of Stain- 
drop well fituated among inclofures and ftraggling trees. 
_ Advancing, the profpeét varies; a fine {weep of cultivated 
hill is feen upon the left, and the Gothic-farm houfe, ornament- 
ing all the furrounding grounds; defcending into. the vale, you 
catch the village and church of Staindrop, moft picturefquely 
among the trees. Further dowh, from among the floping woods, 
through which the riding leads, the caftle is feen rifing moft no- 
bly, from a fore ground of wood, in a ftile truly magnificent. 
Croffing this part of the lawn to the lower terras, you meet 
with grounds before unfeen, which are excellently difpofed ; the 
plantations judicioufly fketched, and the views pleafing. 
_ Thewhole range of ground is feen to very great advantar;e, 
by riding along the fouthern plantation: you there command 
the whole, from the caftle on one fide to the hills beyond the 
farm-houfe on the other; and the (weep of plantations here appears 
very noble-—Upon the whole, plantations difpofed with more 
tafte, are no where to be feen; none which are fketched with 
more judgment, for fetting off the natural inequalities of the 
ground, and managed more artfully for prefenting, ona {mall 
{pace of land, a large extent of furface to the eye:+=nor can 
any thing of the kind be more beautiful than the lawn, which 
Spreads over the hills and among the woods, fo as to appear in 
different {weeps of green, indenting in fome places the woods 
and breaking through them in others. No object in the ftile 
of ornament, can be more agreeable to itfelf, or more ftriking 
from its fituation, than the farm-houfe, which is feen from mott 
parts of the ground, and always to advantage. 


Among other feats in this county, are alfo the following : 
the Earl of Carlifle’s, at Stanhope; Ravenfworth-caftle, near 
Durham, the feat of Lord Ravenfworth; Lord Faleonberg’s, at 
Henknowle; Sir John Eden’s, at Weft: Aukland; Sir Ralph 
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Conyers’s, at Harden ; and Bifhop’s Aukland, one of the feats 
of the Bifhop of Durham. 


NORTHUMBERLAND: 


This county is divided from Durham on the fouth by the 
rivers Derwent and “Tyne, from Scotland on the north and 
wett by the river Tweed, the Cheviot-hills, and other mountains. 
it is bounded by part of Cumberland on the fouth-weft, and by 
the German ocean on the eaft. It meafures from north to 
fouth about 50 miles, from eaft to weft 40 miles, and is 150 
in circumference. 

The air of this county is not fo cold as might be imagined 
from its northern fituation ; for, as it lies in the narroweft part 
of England, and between the German and Irifh feas, it has the 
fame advantage over inJand counties in the fame degtees of Jati- 
tude, that the ifland of Britain has over other countries on the 
continent, in the fame climate, that of being warmed by the 
vapours from the fea; this is the reafon why fnow feldom lies 
long in this county, except on the tops of the high mountains ; 
the air is alfo more healthy than might be expected in a county 
bordering on the feas, as appears by the good health and longe- 
vity of the inhabitants: this’ advantage is attributed to the foil 
of the coaft, which being fandy and rocky, emits no fuch 
noxious and hoifome wapours, as conftantly rife from mud and 
ouze, _The foil is different in different parts ; that on the fea 
coaft, if well cultivated:, yields great abundance of good wheat 
and other grain, and along the banks of the rivers, particularly 
the Tyne, there are large and rich meadows ; but the weftern 
parts are generally barren, confifting chiefly of a heathy and 
mountainous country, Which however affords good pafture for 
fheep. 

On the tops of the mountains in this county, efpecially thofe 
tracts in the weftern patrt of it, Called Tyndale and Readfdale, 
from their fituation alomg the courfes of the rivers Tyne and 
Read, there are fome bogs that are impaflable without the help 
of horfés, which the inhabitants train up for that purpofe, and 
are therefore called Bog-trotters. The rivers here afford great 
plenty of fifh, particularly falmon and trout, The lords of the 
adjacent manors have the property of the fifhery, which is 
farmed by fifhermen, who dry the far greateft part of what 
they catch, and barrel and tranfport them beyond fea. Nor- 
thumberland abounds more with coal, efpecially about New- 
caftle, than any other county in England. ‘This coal is as pro- 
perly pit-coal as any other, but is called fea céal, becaufe it is 
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brought by fea to all parts of Great Britain, as well asto France, 
Flanders, and other countries ; the trade of this country incoal, 
therefore, is very great, London alone confuming near 700,000 
chaldrons in one year. Here are alfo lead mines, and great plen- 
ty of timber. . 

This county is exceedingly well watered, with fine rivers, 
the chief of which are the two Tynes, the Tweed, and the Co- 
quet. The Tynes run through a great part of this county ; 
one is called the North Tyne, and the other the South Tyne ; 
and they rife at a great diftance one from another. The South 
‘Tyne rifes near Alfton-moor, in the north-eaft part of Cumber- 
Yand, and running north-weft to Fetherfton-haugh ; near Halt- 
whiftle, there forms an angle, bending its courfe eaftward, and 
after being joined by two {mall rivers, called the Eaft and Weft 
Alon, joins the North Tyne near Hexham. The North Tyne 
rifes in a mountain called ‘Tyne-head, upon the borders of Scot~ 
Jand, and running fouth-eaft, receives a {mall river called the 
Shele ; then continuing the fame courfe, it is joined by a confi- 
derable ftream called the Read, not far from Ellefdon, and join- 
ing the South Tyne, they both flow in one full ftream to the 
German ocean, into which they fall at Tinmouth, nine miles 
from Newcaftle. 

The Tweed rifes in Scotland, and running north-eaft, is 
joined by the Bowbent, the Bramifh, the Till, and other lefs 
confiderable flreams, and parting England from Scotland, falls 
into the German ocean at Berwick. The Coquet rifes upon 
the borders of Scotland, a fmall diftance north of the fpring of 
the Read; and running eaftward, and being joined by feveral 
ftreams, paffes by Rothbury, and falls into the German ocean 
about fifteen miles eaft of that town. 

This county is divided into fix wards, and contains eleven 
market towns, It lies in the province of York, and diocefe of 
Durham, and has forty-fix parifhes. 


MARKET-TOWNS. 


BERWICK is 334 miles from London, and is the moft 
northerly town in England. It belonged formerly to Scotland, 
and was the chief town of acounty in that kingdom ftill called 

_ Berwickthire. It is fituated at the mouth of the Tweed; and 
is encompafled with a wall, except on the eaft and fouth-eaft, 
where it is wafhed by the fea, andon the fouth-weft, where it 
is watered bythe river. It was firft taken from the Scots by 
King Edward the Firft, and has been feveral times taken and 
retaken by both nations; but it has continued in pofleffion of the 
Engl#h ever fince the reignof King Edward the F a its 
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guage and laws; however, are a mixture of Scots and Englith. 
It had feveral charters, fomeas ancient as King Henry the Fifth; 
but was incorporated by King James. the Firit, and is governed 
by a mayer, recorder, four bailiffs; and a common-council, and 
is both a town and county of itfelf. 

Berwick was fortified with a caftle, which is now in ruins, It 
is a large, well-built, populous place, has a fine church, a good 
town-houfe, an-exchange, and a beautiful bridge over the river: 
Fweed, 300 yards long, confifting of fixteen arches, built by 
Queen Elizabeth. .. This bridge leads toa fuburb called “weed- 
mouth, where there is another church: and between the town 
walls and the caftle, there is another fuburb; called Caftle-gate, 
The harbour here is but mean,,and navigable only to the bridge, 
which is within one mile and an half of:the bar at the mouth of 
the river, though the tide flows above four miles above the town, 
The bar is now low enough for any fhips that draw above 
twelve feet of water, nor‘is there any good ridings in the of- 
fings near it. Here is.a charity fchool. ‘There is in this town 
a confiderable manufa€ture of ftockings, and a great fifhery of 
falmon. Sha 04 

NewcastT ve had its name! from a cafile built here by Ro- 
bert, the eldeft fon of William the Conqueror. This town 
ftands upon the north bank of the river Tyne, at the diftance of 
240 miles from London. «Inthe time of the Saxons it was called 
Moncafter, or Monkchefter, and before the Norman conqueft 
was in pofleffion.of the Scots, whofe kings fometimes tehded 
here. It is a borough as antient at leaftasithe time of King 
Righard the Second, who granted it the :privilege of having a 
{word carried before the mayor: King Henry the Sixth made it 
a town and county incorporate of itfelf,; independent of Nor 
thumberland ; and itis governed by a mayor, nineteen alder- 
men, a recorder, a fheriff, a town clerk, a clerk of the chams 
ber, twocoroners, eight chamberlains, a fword-bearer, a water 
bailiff, and feven ferjeants at mace. ‘This town, next to the 
city of York, is the handfomeft and largeft in the north of Eng- 
land: it is extremely populous, but the fituation of it, efpecial- 
ly the moft bufy part of the town, toward the river, is very un- 
even, it being built on the declivity of a fteep hill, and the hous » 
fes very clofe together. The upper or nosth part of it, inha- 
bited by the genteeler fort of people, is much more pleafant, and 
has three level, well built, and f{pacious ftreets. The town is 
éncompaffed witha ftrong wall, in which are feyen gates, and 
as many turrets, with divers cazemates, bomb proof : the caftle, 
which is ruinous, overlooks the whole town. Here is a magni~ 
ficent exchange,.and a handfome manfion-houfe for the mayor, 
Befides fix churches or chapels. St. Nicholas, the mother 
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church, is a curious fabrie, built in the manner of a cathedral, 
by David, King of Scotland, with a fine fteeple of uncommon 
architeéture, Here are alfo feveral meeting-houfes, and charity 
fchools for 300 children, a fine hall for the furgeons, and a 
large prifon called Newgate: there is an hofpital for decayed 
fyeemen and their widows, and another for three clergymens 
widows, and three merchants widows: Dr. Thomlin, preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s, in London, gave a library of above 6000 va- 
luable books to the corporation, and fettled a rent charge of five 
pounds a year for ever for buying new books; and Walter 
‘Blacket, Efq; has built a repofitory for them, and fettled twen- 
ty-five pounds a year for ever on a librarian. 
. Here is a noble cuftom-houfe, and the fineft quay in Eng- 
land, except. that at Yarmouth 5 alfo a ftately bridge over the 
Tyne, confifting of feven arches, which are very large. This 
bridge is built upon on both fides, and has a large gate-houfe 
on it, with an iron gate to fhut it up: beyond this gate the li- 
berties of Newcaftle do not extend, for which reafon it has the 
arms of the town carved in ftone on the weft fide of it, and 
thofe of the bifhop of Durham on the eaft ; and yet there is a 
fuburb of Newcaftle, called Gatefide, fituated on the other fide 
of the river, in the bifhopric of Durham. 
Here is a confiderable manufacture of hardware and wrought 
iron, many glafs-houfes, and fhip-yards, where veffels for the 
coal trade are built in great perfeCtion. ‘The trade of this place 


in coal, exclufive of other traffic, is fo great, that it employs | 


above 6000 keelmen, or coal lightermen, who have formed 
themfelves into a friendly fociety, and, by their own contribu- 
tions, built an hofpital for fuch of their fraternity as are difabled 
either by accident or age. ‘This is a famous place for grind- 
ftones; but the fifth that is fold in London by the name of New- 
caftle falmon, is taken in the ‘Tweed, and fent to Sheals, a 
{mall port near the mouth of the Tyne, where it is pickled, 
and put on board veflels for exportation, This town has the 
greateft public revenue in its own right, as a corporation, of 
any town in England, it-being computed at.no lefs than 80001. 
a year... The mouth of the river Tyne is defended by a caftle, 
called Tinmouth Caftle, about nine miles eaft from Newcaftle, 
fituated on a very high rock, inacceflible on the fea fide, and 
well mounted with cannon. Here the river Tyne is not above 
even feet deep at low water ; and though the channel is good 
from hence to Newcaftle, yet a fand bank lies acrofs the mauth 
of it, called the Bar, with dangerous rocks about it, called the 
Black Middens ; but to prevent fhips running on them by night, 
there are light houfes fet up, and maintained by ‘Trinity-houfe 
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at Newcaftle. Here is alfo another fort called Clifford’s Fort, 
which was built in 1672, and commands the mouth of the 
river. 


Morretn is fituated upon a {mall river called the Went- » 


fbeck, at the diftance of 286 miles from London. It is an an+ 
cient borough by prefcription, governed by two bailiffs and feven 
aldermen ; the two bailiffs are chofen out of four perfons pre- 
fented by the free burgefles to the lerd of the manor’s fteward, 
who holds a court here twice a year. This town has a bridge 
over the Wentfbeck, and had once a caftle, now in ruins. It 
is a poft town and a great thoroughfare to the north, has feveral 
good inns, and an elegant town-houfe, built by a late earl of 
varlifle. Here isa great plenty of all forts of fifh, and the moft 
confiderable market in England for cattle, except Smithfield ia 
London. Eon. 

HexHam is 285 miles from London,‘and was the chief 
town of a divifion of this county, formerly called Hexhamfhire, 
which was a long time fubje& to the bifhopric of York, and 
challenged the right of a county palatine; but in the time of 
king Henry the Eighth, it became part of the crown lands, and 
was by act of parliament, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, an-. 
nexed to the county of Northumberland, and fubjected to the 
fame judicature ; this, however, is only to be underftood of 
civil matters, for its ecclefiaftical jurifdiction is not the fame 
with the reft of the county, it being ftilla peculiar belonging to 
the archbifhop of York, . 

HALT WHISTLE is 317 miles from London, and is fituated on 

the river Tyne. It is a confiderable town, with good accommo- 
dations for travellers. 

LEARMOUTH is an handfome town, fituated upon the river 
Tweed, at the diftance of 328 miles from London. 

BELFORD is 319 miles from London, and is a pretty, well- 
fituated town. It has been benefited and enlarged within thefe 
few years by Abraham Dickfon, Efq; who has eftablifhed here 
a woollen manufactory, a tannery, and acolliery. 

ELLEspon is 300 miles from London, and ftands in the 
middle of the county. An imperfect altar was dug up here 
fome years ago, with the bones of beafts, burnt afhes, and 
‘broken urns, 

Woo ter is fituated on the bank of the river Till, at the 
diftance of 317 miles from London. It is an obfcure town, and 
has a thatched church. 

Rotueury is 301 miles from London, and has nothing in 
it remarkable, except a large charity-fchool, in which 120 chil- 
dren are educated, 
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' ALNWICK is 304 miles from London, and derives its name 
from a {mall river, called the Alne, upon which it ftands, in 
the road to Berwick. Every. man who takes up his freedom of 
this town, has reafon to’remember King John, by being obli- 
ged, according to aclaufe in his charter, to jump into a bog, 
wherein they fometimes fink up tothe chin. The rife of this 
cuftom, is faid to be, that when King John was travelling this 
way, he happened to ftick faft in this hole, and therefore in- 
flicted this punifhment on the. town for not keeping the road in 
better repair. 


REMARKABLEVILLAGES,CURIOSITIES and ANTIQUITIES, 


North Shields is on the north fide of the Tyne, at its efflux 

into the fea, and may be confidered as an appendage to New- 
caftle as Gravefend is to London, and like that chiefly inhabited 
by failors ; and it has a great number of veflels. belonging to it. 
The ftreets lie along the fhore, where the -rivér ‘forms a little 
bay, which is a deep and a fafe road for the laden colliers. Somee 
times 400 fhips lie here in rows or tiers. 
& One of the greateft curiofities in this county is that famous 
range’of mountains near Wooller, upon the borders of Scot- 
land, called the Cheviot Hills. Thefe mountains are fo high, 
efpecially upon the north fide, that fnow may be feen in fome of 
their cliffs till Midfummer : they ferve as a land mark at fea; 
and one of them, which is much higher than the reft, looks ata 
diftance like the famous peak of Teneriffe, and may be plainly 
feen at the diftance of fixty miles. On the top of this moun- 
tain is afmooth pleafant plain, about half a mile in diameter, 
with a large pond in the middle of it, 

The greateft part of the Piéis Wall, the boundary of the 
Roman province in Britain, pafling through this country, here 
are to be feen more numerous memorials of funerals and battles, 
and other antiquities, than in any other county in Britain. 

In a large tra& of country fouth of the river Read, known 
therefore by the name of Read/dale, there are feveral great 
heaps of {tone called Lows, which the people in the neighbour- 
hood believe to have been raifed as monuments of fome illuftrious 
perfons flain in this place. Large ftone pillars are alfo erected 
in feveral parts, in remembrance, as-is fuppofed, of battles fought 
between the South and North Britons. . 

Chefler, in the Pits Wall, is thought to have been the 
Magna of the Romans, not only becaufe it ftands upon, and 
, takes its name from the Wall, but becaufe fome altars and 

infcriptions have been difcovered here, which prove its anti- 
quitys : 


At 
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At Warkworth, near the mouth of the Coquet, there is a 
hermitage cut out of a folid rock, confifting of a bed-chamber 
and kitchen, with achapel and an altar. ) 

Flodden, a village onthe river Till, is famous for a very 
bloody battle, wherein the Scots were. defeated.. 

Haly Iffand, is eight miles from Berwick, and was fo called ' 
‘becaufe it was the fee of a bifhop, fince removed to Dutham. 
It was the antient Lindisfarn, and has ftill the remains of a 
monaftery, built by Aiden the Scot, who was fent into Eng- 
land to preach the Gofpel to the Northumbrians about 636. It 
is encompaffed by the fea at high water ; at low water there is 
a paflage over the fands on the weft fide to the continent. It 
produces corn and rabbits; fifh abounds. on the coaft. Here 
is a pretty town, at the fide of which lies a commodious haven, 
defended by a fort om the hills to the fouth-eaft. As this is the 
only open port between the Firth of Edinburgh and the Humber 
or Yarmouth Roads, it has fometimes proved a great fhelter to 
our merchant fhips, ‘efpecially thofe from Archangel and the 
Northern parts of the world. » 

Fairn Ifands, are feven miles from Holy Ifland, and two 
from Bamborough Caftle: On the fouth fide are a knot of 
rocks furrounded: by the main ocean, where are a fort, the ruins 
of an old monaftery, a tower and a lighthoufe. They abound 
with fea fowl. . 

Cequet Ifland, is feventeen miles from Fairn Ifland, and lies 
to the fouth-eaft at the mouth of’a river of that name, where 
are vaft flocks of wild fowl. The air is reckoned unhealthy by 
reafon of frequent fogs. The foil is barrens and the ifland often \ 
attacked with tempefts. ¥ 

Dunftanbure-Cafile, is fituated on the fhore between the 
Cogquet and Fairn Iflands, and dtands in a pleafant fruitful foil ; 
is famous for a kind of diamonds, or fine fpar, refembling thofe 
of St. Vincent’s Rock, near Briftol. Here are the ruins of a 
famous caftle built in the reign of Edward the Firft. 


SEAT & 
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The Cafile of Alnwick is the feat of the Duke of Northum- 
-berland.’ Part of it is very antient ; but moft of it has: been 
re-built by the prefent Duke. “The archite&ture of the new 
buildings is quite in the caftle ftile, and very light and pleafing. "9 
’The apartments are all fitted up in the Gothic tafte, and beau= id 
tifully ornamented. 

Morpeth Caftleis the feat of the Earl of Carlifle; and at» 
Chillingham the Earl of ‘Tankerville has a feat ;\ as ha¢alfo Sir 
John Lambert Middleton, at’ Belfoe caftle, Sir Edward Swin- 

burn, | 
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burn, Bart. at Capheaton, and Sir Walter Blackett, Bart: a 
Newcaftle. 


AR PLE ONT RES ET LY EY 
C CO Ree ha ROM “D: 


This county is bounded by the Irifh fea on the weft, by patt 
of Scotland on the north, by Northumberland, Durham, and 
Weftmoreland on the eaft, and by Lancafhire and the Irith fea 
on the fouth. It is about 55 miles from north to fouth, 38 from 
eaft to weft, and 168 miles in circumference. 

The air of this county, though cold, is lefs piercing than 
might be expected from its fituation, being fheltered by lofty 
mountains on the north: The foil is in general fruitful, the 
plains producing corn in great abundance, and the mountains 
yielding pafture for numerous flocks of fheep, with which they 
are perpetually covered. The face of the country is delight- 
fully varied by lofty hills, vallies, and water ; but the profpeét 
would be ftill more agreeable, if it. was not deficient in wood, 
many plantations of which have been made, but without fuf- 
ficient fuccefs to encourage the practice. The Derwent produ- 
ces falmonin great plenty, and the Eden Char, a finall fith of 


the trout kind, which is not found in any waters of this ifland 


except the Eden and Winandermere, a lake in Weftmoreland. 
At the mouth of the river Irt, on the fea coaft, near Ravenglas, 
are found pearl mufcles ; for the fifhing of which, fome perfons- 
obtained a patent not very long'ago.; but it doés not appear that 
this undertaking has yet produced any confiderable advantage. 
Several mountains here contain metals and minerals ; and in the 
fouth part of the county, which is called Copeland, the moun- 
tains abound with rich veins of copper, as they do alfo in Der- 
went Fells, particularly at Newland, a village near. Kefwick, 
where it is faid there was once found a mixture of gold and fil- 
ver. In this county there are alfo mines of coals, lead, lapis 
calaminaries, and black lead, a mineral, found no where elfe, 
called by the inhabitants wadd. The wadd mines lie chiefly in 
and about Derwent Fells, where this mineral may be dug up ia 
any quantity. 

Cumberland abounds with rivers and large bodies of water, 
which the inhabitants call meres : of the rivers the Derwent is 
the chief. It rifes in Borrodale, a large valley fouth of Kef- 
wick, and running along the hills, called Derwent Fells, forms 
a large lake in which are three fmall iflands, and at the north 
fide of which ftands the town of Kefwick; thence the Derwent 
runs through the middle of the county, and pafling by Cocker- 
mouth, falls intothe Irifh fea, near a {mall market town called 
Workington, The Eden, another confiderable river in this 

county, 
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county; rifes at Merve] Hill, near Afkrig, in Yorkthire, and 
running north-weft, crofs the counties of. Weftmoreland: and 
Cumberland, upwards of thirty miles, and being joined by f{e- . 
veral other rivers, runs dire@tly weft ; and pafling by Carlifle, 
falls into that part of the Irifh fea called Solway Frith. Be- 
fides the two rivers already mentioned ; here are alfo the Eln, 
the Efk, the Leven, the Irking, the South Tyne, and feveral 
other lefs confiderable rivers and brooks, which fupply‘the inha- 
bitants with plenty of fith. 

This county is divided into five principal parts called wards, 
which is probably a diftri€t equivalent to the hundreds and wa= 
pentakes of other counties ; though no explanation of the word, 
as a divifion of a county, is to be found. . The county contains 
one city and eleven market towns. It lies in the province of 
York, and diocefe of Chefter and Carlifle, 


CAB, L1.5.L, & 


This city, which is 301 miles from London, is of great an- 
tiquity, and is faid to have been founded by Luil, a petty king 
of the county, long before the Romans came, who had a fta- 
tion here ; but after its departure it was.ruined by the Caledo- 
nians, &c. In680, Egfrid, king of Northumberland, rebuilt 
and walled it round, It was again fo fhattered by the Danes. 
and Norwegians, in the eighth and ninth centuries, that .it lay. 
in ruins for about 200 years, till William the Second ordered’ 
the wall and caftle to be repaired. King Henry the Firft aug- 
mented its fortifications, and made it the fee of a bifhop, 9 
was often befieged by the Scots, who took it in the reign of 
King Stephen, and again in the reign of King John; but their. 
fucceflors, Henry the Second, and Henry the Third, recovered 
it, Its walls and caftle were well repaired by Richard the 
Third ; and Henry the Eighth built a citadel, It was taken by 
the rebels in 1745, and retaken fogn after by his Royal Highnefs 
the Duke of Cumberland. ; 

This city is fituated between the conflux of three fine rivers, 
abounding with fifh, viz. the Eden on the north, over which it 
has two bridges, that is but fix miles from Scotland, the Petteril 
on the eaft, and the Caude on the weft, It is a fea port, though 
without fhips or merchants, and is the key of England on the 
weft fea, which is here called Solway Frith, as Berwick on 
‘Tweed is upon the eaft fea. It is a wealthy populous place, 
with well-built houfes, and three gates in the walls, which are 
about one mile in compafs, and broad enough for two men to 
walk on them a-breafti The revenues of the city, are about 
sec], a year, and the inhabitants of the city and ties, Be 

about. 
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about 2000. Ittrades chiefly in fuftians 3 andis governed by a 
mayor, twelve aldermen, twenty-four common: council-men, 
a fheriff, two bailiffs, dc. dnd the affizes and feffions are moft 
commonly Held here, It has but two parifh churches, one of 
which ftands in the middle of the cathedral; which is in the 
middle of the city, inclofed by a wall. The weft part of the 
cathedral fuffered much during the civil wars, when the city was 
befieged. The Piéts wall begins juft below the town, and crofles 
this part of the.ifland of Newcaftle upon Tyne. Here was for-: 
merly a monaftery. . p29 

- CocKERMOUTH isa heatly built trading town, with a har- 
bour, at the diftance of 300 miles from Loridon, It lies low 
between two hills, upon one of which is the church, and on the 
other, over againft it on the weit fide of the Cocker; and fouth 
of the Derwent, is the caftle; which is very ftrong; on the 
gates are the arms of the Molton’s, Humphranville’s, Lucy’s, 
and Percy’s. ‘The walls are 600 yards in compafs. It was 
built foon after the conqueft by William de Mefchines, In this 
‘place are the remains of a vaulted cellar, and fonie walls of a 
ehapel, which are wéll worth feeing. About two miles off are’ 
the ruins of Papcaftle, poflefled by the Romans. Hete was’ 
fotind a-large veffel of green ftone, curioufly engraved with the 
image of a prieft dipping a child in the water, and a Danifh in- 
fcription in Runick chara@ers, fignifying that Ekard, one of 
their great men, was baptized here, whofe example the reft-fol- 
lowed. It is ftill ufed as a font in the neighbouring church of 
Birdkirk. 

/ WHITEHAVEN is 303 miles from London, and is fo called 
from the white cliffs that are near it; and fhelter the harbour 
from tempefts : itis a populous rich town, chiefly obliged to Sir 
James Lowther for its improvement, who was at va{t expence 
to make the harbour more commodious, and to beautify the 
town, the trade of which chiefly confifts in falt and coal; it is 
fo remarkable for the latter, that here are feveral officers of the 
cuftoms, it being the moft eminent port in England -next to 
Newcaftle for the coal trade ; infomuch that in time of war or 
crofs winds, it is common to fee 200 fail of fhips go off ‘at once 

from hence to Dublin, by which means they continue to im- 
" prove the harbour, repair the roads, and have built a new church, 

he coaft of Whitehaven is very uncertain by reafon of the 
fhifting of the fands; and it does not appear that any juft furveys 
have been made of it, but what are very ancient ; and therefore 
not entirely to be relied on; wherefore it is very common to take 
pilots either in the Ifle of Man or Whitehaven. 


PEN- 
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PENRITH ftands at the diftance ef 282 miles from London, 
Fhe name in Britifh fignifies a red hill, or head; the ground 
hereabout and the ftone is of a reddifh colour; it ftands on a. 
hill called Penrith Fell, not far from the conflux of the Eimot 
and Loder, at which is the round trench called King Arthur’s 
table. It has a large market-place, with a town houfe of 
wood for its convenience, beautified with bears glimbing up a 
yagped ftaff, the device of the Earl of Warick. Here is a re- 
markable water courfe: brought from Peatrill. In Penrith church- 
yard are two large pyramidical pillars about four yards in height, 
and five diftant from one another, which were fet up in memory 
of Owen Cefarius, who is fabled to have been of fo enormous. 
a flature, that his grave they fay reached from one pillar to the 
other ; the figures of bears in ftone on each fide of his grave are 
in remembrance of his feats on thofe animals. From an inferip- 
tion on the outfide of the veftry wall, it appears that there was 
a plague herein 1598. Itis a large, populous, well-built town, 
noted for tanners, and reckoned the fecond in the county for 
trade and wealth. ‘There are feveral ruins in the neighbourhood, 
which, from the infcriptions, appear to have been Fan a edi- 
fices; as alfo a grotto on the banks of the Eden, which had 
iron gates, and is thought to have been a place of retreat. It 
has a handfome fpacious church, Jately rebuilt, the roof of 
which is fupported by a number of pillars, the fhafts of whofe 
columns are of one entire ftone of a reddifh colour hewn out of 
a quarry at the entrance of tae town, 

RAVENGLAS is generally fuppofed to derive its name from 
the Irifh. words Ravigh and Glas, which fignify a braky green, 
fuch being the foil on which it ftands ; though er the 
original name to be Avenglas, a word fignifying a {ky-coloured 
river. It is diftant from London 282 miles, and ftands between 
the river Efk and a fmaller ftream called the Mute; and not far 
from the river Irt; the Efk and Mute falling: bere into the fea, 
form a good harbour for fhips ; and the inhabitants have a con- 
fiderable fifhery : they have the privilege of taking wood from 
the royal forefts or manors, to make the engines, or wears called 
fith garths, inthe river Efk, which was granted them by King 
John, and which they ftill enjoy. 

Keswack ftands on the north fide of the lake formed by the 
. Derwent, and is diftant from London 286 miles. It is fituated 
in a fruitful plain almoft encompafled with mountains, called 
Derwent Fells, againft which the vapours that rife from below 
are perpetuallly condenfed into water. It is fheltered from the 
north winds by a very lofty mountain called Skiddaw. Here is 
a workhoufe for the poorof the town and parifb, built by Sir 
John Banks, knight, a native of this town, who was Attorney 

Vox. If. zA General 
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General in the reign of King Charles the Firft. It has beet 
long of confiderable note for mines of black lead ; and the mi- 
ners, who are its chief inhabitants, have water-works by the 
Derwent, for {melting the lead and fawing boards. 

EcremonrT is diftant from London 297 miles, and ftands 
on the banks of a little river named Broadwater, that falls into 
the fea, near a promontory called St. Bees, about two miles fouth 
of Whitehaven, ‘This town formerly had a caftle ; and before 
the time of King Edward the Firft, the middle of the twelfth 
century, it was a borough, and fent members to parliament, 
privileges which it loft in the reign of that Prince. It has two 
bridges over the river Broadwater. 

BRAMPTON is diftant from London 311 miles, and lies on 
the river Irthing, near its conflux, with a lefs confiderable ftream 
called the Gelt, to the north eaft of Carlifle. Here is an hofpi- 
tal for fix poor men and fix poor women, founded by the Coun- 
tefs Dowager of Carlifle. 

Jersy, called MarKkeT JERBY, to diftinguifh it from ano- 
ther town called Jerby, contiguous to it, which isnot a market 
town, is diftant from London 301 miles, and fituated at the 
head of the river Eln. 

Kirk-OswaALD, fo called from a church dedicated to St. 

Ofwald, is diftant from London 291 miles, and is only remark- 
able for a ruined caftle, built before the reign of King 
* John. 
J LoncTown is diftant from London 313 miles; and ftands 
near the conflux of the Efk, and a fimall rivef called the Kirk- 
fop, on the borders of Scotland. It has an hofpital, and a cha- 
rity fchool for fixty children. 

WictTown, fituated in a foreft, called Allerdale, is diftant 
from London 306 miles. 


REMARKABLEVILLAGES,CURIOsI TIESANd ANTIQUITIES 


Bulnefs hands onthe promontory that runs into the Solway 
Firth, from which, as the utmoft limits of the province of Bri- 
tain, Antoninus began his Itinerary, and was antiently the head 
town of alargemanor. It isnow a village, but hasafort. As 
a teftimony of his antiquity, the tracts of ftreets and pieces of 
old walls, often appear'in ploughing up the fields. This country 
being akind of frontier to the Romans, it is no wonder that a 
great number of their antiquities are found in it; but the chief are 
the ruins of the famous Picts wall, built from Solway Frith through 


1,2 


Carlifle, quite acrofs the kingdom to Newcaftle, about 80 miles, 


in length, in order to reftrain the northern people, who have al- 
ways been very troubtefome to thofe of the fouth. This famous 
(gees | | wall 
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wall begins at the diftance of a mile to the north, which, from 
the foot of the bank of Stanwick, a little village, where the wall 
crofles the Eden, and fo runs weftwards to Bulnefs, pafled di- 
rectly eaft through a pleafant level country, with plenty of corn, 
meadow and pafture ground for eight miles together ;_ but in all 
this {pace the wall is chiefly taken away for building the neigh- 
bouring houfes ; only the ridge of it is to be traced together with 
the trench all the way before it on the north, and fome of the 
towers on the fouth fide; hence it runs up a pretty high hill, 
which lies dire&tly north from Naworth Caftle, and fo continues 
for two miles through inclofed grounds, in which fpace all the 
middle part of the wall is ftill ftanding. From hence to its 
crofling the river Irthing, where it enters Northumberland, it 
moftly runs through a large wafte, where its whole breadth may’ 
‘be feen, which in fome places is five, and in others eight feet. 
This wall, for four or five miles to the weft of Stanwick, was 
built on the fame ground as Severus’s mud wall ; but at the dif- 
tance from Irthington Moofit took a different rout, and the earth 
and ftone kept a parallel courfe all the way. 

The Pié#s Wall is the principal remain of antiquity, not only 
in the-county, but in all Britain. “The Romans themfelves called 
it Vallum Barbaricum, Preetentura, and Clufara, and the 
Greeks Diateichifma. It runs the whole length of Great 
Britain in this place, croffing the north parts of the counties of 
Cumberland and Northumberland, and extending above eighty 
miles, from that part of the Irifh Sea called Solway Frith, on 
the weft, to the German Ocean on the eaft. This wall or 
fence was begun by the emperor Adrian, and built in the man- 
ner of a mural hedge, with large ftakes driven deep into the 
ground, and wreathed together with wattles. It was faced 
with earth and turf, and fortified on the north with a deep ditch, 
It was repaired by the emperor Severus in the year 123, and 
ftrengthened with feveral ftone fortrefles and turrets, near 
enough to communicate an alarm one to another by found of 
trumpet. 

The Romans being called from Britain, for the defence of 
Gaul, the North Britons broke in upon this barrier, and in 
repeated inroads, put all they met with to the fword. Upon 
this the South Britons applied to Rome for affiftance, and a 
legion was fent over to them, which drove the enemy back into 
their own country; but asthe Romans at this time ,had full 
employment for their troops, it became neceflary for them to 
enable the South Britons to defend themfelves for the future ; 
they therefore affifted them to build a wall of ftone, eight fece 
broad and twelve feet high, of equal extent with the mural 
hedge, and nearly upon the fame ground. ‘This wall was com- 
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pleated under the direCtion of ABlius, the Roman General, ‘about 
the year 430; and the tracks of it, with the foundation of the 
towers or little caftles, now called Caltle Steeds, placed at the 
diftance of a mile one from another, and the little fortified towns. 
on the infide, called Chefters, are ftill vifible. The neighbour-, 
ing inhabitants fay, that here are fometimes found pieces of tubes 
or pipes, fuppofed to be ufed as trumpets, and to have been art- 
fully laid in the wall between each caftle or tower, for giving the 
quickeft notice of the approach of the enemy, fo that any matter 
of moment could be communicated from fea to fea in an hour. 
In the rubbith of this walk was found, fome time ago, an image 
of brafs about half a foot long, which, from the defcription the 
antients have given us of the god Terminus, whofe image they 
ufed to lay in the foundation of their boundaries, appears to be a 
reprefentation of that deity. | 

Half a mile to the weft of the river Irthing, at a place called 
Burdiffel, there is the foundatien of a large caftle ; and froma 
moor called Irthington Moor, after Irthington, a town fituated 
on this river, the traces of the ftone wall, and the old wall of 
earth are both vifible, and continue the fame rout parallel to 
each other, at the ftiftance of about one hundred yards, the 
néw wall being fouth of the old, quite to Newcaftle, The wall 
enters ,Northumberland, not far from Irthington Moor, and 
foon after croffes a fmall river called Tippall, at Thirlewall 
Caftle ; from Thirlewall’Caftle it is continued over a range of 
rugged, naked, and fteep rocks, that extends about nine miles ; 
and is built in fome places not more than fix feet from the 
precipice, in none more than twenty-four. The higeft part 
of it that is now ftanding, between Carlifle and Newcaftle, is 
about half a mile from J hirlewall Bankhead, near Thirlewall 
Caftle ; it is there nine feet high ; and at this place there are 
the veftiges of a Roman city furrounded by a deep trench. 
From hence to Seavenfhale, which is fuppofed to be about half 
way between the two extremites of the wall, it is removed to 
the very foundations, except in very few places, where it ftill 
itands to the height of about three feet. ‘This part of the 
country, efpecially on the north fide of the wall, has a difmal. 
afpect, being all»wild fells and moors, full of moffes and 
loughs. ; 

Among the natural curiofities of this county we may reckon 
the mountains, fome of which are remarkable for their height, 
particularly Hard knot-hill, Wry-nofe, and Skiddaw.. Hard~- 
knot-hill, at the foot of which rifes the river Efk, is azagged. . 
mountain, fo fleep, that it is almoft impofiible to afcend it; yet 
about a hundred and fifty years ago, fome huge ftones were’ 
difcovered upoa the very fummit, which Camden fappoted to 

ave 
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have been the foundation of a caftle,’ but which may with 
greater probability be confidered as the ruins of fome church or 
chapel; forin the early ages of Chriftianity, it was a work of 
moft meritorious devotion, to erect crofles and build chapels 
upon the tops of the higheft hills and promontories, not only 
becanfe they were more confpicuous, but becaufe they were pro- 
portionably nearer to Heaven; fuch buildings were generally 
‘dedicated to St. Michael, and it was from fuch chapels and 
croffes, that the ridge of mountains, which run along the eaft 
fide.of this county, on the borders of Northumberland, obtained 
the name of Crofs Fells, for they were before called Fiend’s 
or Devil’s Fells; and a fmall town at the bottom of them, 
{till bears the name of Dillfton, which isa corruption of Devil’s 

Town, the name by which it is called in fome ancient records 
ftill extant. 

Wry-nofe is fituated about a mile fouth-eaft of Hard-knot- 
hill, near the high road from Penrith to Kirby, a market town 
in Lancafhire. Near this road, and on the top of the mountain, 
are three ftones, commonly called fhire ftones, which though 
they lie within a foot one of another, are yet in three counties 5 
ene in Cumberland, another in Weftmoreland, and the third in 
Lancafhire, 

'Skiddaw ftands north of Kefwick, and, at a prodigious 
height, divides like Parnaflus into twa heads, from whenc2 there 
is a view of Scroffel-hill, in the fhire of Annandale, in Scotland, 
where the people prognofticate a change of weather, by the 
mifts that rife or fall upon the top of this mountain, according 
fo the following proverbial rhime : 


* If Skiddaw have a cap, 
Scroffel wots full well of that, 


Befides Hard-knot-hill, Wry-nofe, and Skiddaw, there are 
two other mountains, Lauvellin and Caftinand, which are joined 
in a couplet of the fame age and kind : 


Skiddaw, Lauvellin, and Caftinand, ° 
Are the higheft hills in all England. 


On the outfide of the veftry, in the wall of Penrith-church, 
there is an in{cription, importing, that in the year 1598, a plague 
raged in this county, of which 2266 died at Penrith, 2500 at 
Kendall, 2200 at Richmond, and 1196 at Carlifle, which is 
the more remarkable, as no mention-is made of fuch a diltemper 
by any hiftorian, 
At 
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At Seavenfhale, on the north fide of the wall; is ftill to be feen ~ 
the greateft part of a {quare Roman caftle, curidufly vaulted un- 
derneath. At Carrow-brough, one mile and a half from Sea- 
venfhale, are the traces of another Roman city, furrounded by 
a wall. At Portgate, half a mile north weft of Hexham, in 
Northumberland, there are great ruins of ancient ‘buildings, and 
a fquare tower is {till ftanding, and converted into a dwelling- 
houfe. From Portgate to Halton Sheels, being the diftance of 
a mile and a half, there is only part of the middle of the wall re- 
maining. From Halton Sheels, for two miles farther eaft, the 
whole breadth of the wall is ftill ftanding, and the afhler front of 
the wall is very difcernible all the way to Walltown, which 
ftands at the diftance of eight miles from Newcaftle ; and about 
half a mile fouth of the wall. From Walltown to Newcattle, 
the wall runs over adeal of high ground, and through variety of 
fine corn land and inclofures of meadow and pafture; and from 
the foot of Benwell-hills at the end, being about two miles, it 
runs along the high road to Weftgate in Newcaftle, 

Maorefby, neat Whitehaven, is remarkable for many remains 
of antiquity. ‘This place is fuppofed to be the antient Morbium 
where the Equites Cataphractarii were quartered, becaufe there 
appears fome fimilitude between Morbium and Morefby ; but it 
is more probable that Morefby, the name of the place, was de- 
rived from Maurice, or Morefce, the name of a perfon of note, 
who is known to have fixed his feat near this place, and may 
therefore be reafonably fuppofed to have given it his name, as 
many others have done to feveral towns in this county. ‘The 
fhore near this place appears to have been fortified by the Romans 
in all places convenient for landing, by the ruins of their works, 
which are ftill remaining. ‘There are alfo vaults, foundations of 
ancient buildings, and caverns, called Piéts Holes. 


BT Gre Seay Vines Waray 


The Duke of Norfolk has a feat at Drumburg-caftle, on the 
Solway Frith ; the Earl of Carlifle, at Naworth, ten miles from 
Carlifle; the Earl of Suffex, at Kirk-Ofwald, 13 miles from 
Warlifle ; Edward Haffel, Efq; at Dacres-caftle, four miles from 
Penrith ; Sir George Fletcher, Bart. at Hutton Hall; the Bifhop 
co aaa at Rofe-caftle ; and the Duke of Portland at Penrith- 
@a iC, 
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WESTMORELAND. 


This county is bounded by Cumberland on the weft and 
north-weft ; by the bifhopric of Durham on the north-eaft ; by 
Yorkfhire on the eaft, and by Lancafhire on the fouth. It ex- 
tends in length, from nerth to fouth 30 miles; from welt to eaft 
24. miles, and is 120 miles in circumference. 

The air of this county is fweet, pleafant, and healthy ; bu 
in the mountainous parts fharp and piercing. ‘This county 
confifts of twa divifions, the Barony of Weftmoreland, fome- 
times -called the Bottom, and the Barony of Kendal. The 
Barony of Weftmoreland, which comprehends the north part 
of this county, is an open champain county, twenty miles 
Jong and fourteen broad, confifting of arable land, and pro- 
ducing great plenty of corn and grafs. The Barony of Ken- 
dal, fo called from the town of the fame name, which com~ 
prehends the fourth part of the county, is. very mountainous ; 
the vallies however are fruitful, and even the mountains yield 
pafture for fheep and cattle. Here are feveral forefts and parks, 
and both baronies afford great plenty of wood. ‘This: county 
is well fupplied with fifh; and the charre, a delicate fort of 
trout, is peculiar to the river Eden, Winander- Mere, and Ullef- 
water. “Ihe weftern mountains of this county are fuppofed to 
contain vaft quantities of copper ore, and fome veins of gold; 
but as the expence of winning the ores, on account of their 
depth, and fome other inconventencies, has been found. more 
than equivalent to the value of what metals could be obtained, 
the defign therefore of working thefe mines has been laid afide. 
bles chief manufactures of this county are ftockings and woollen 
cloth, ; 

This county is well watered with feveral rivers, and fome 
lakes or large bodies of water, generally called meres in the north 
of England. ‘The principal rivers are the Eden, the Eimot, 
the Loder, and the Can. ‘The Eden is a river of Cumberland, 
and has been defcribed in the aecount given of that county. 
The Eimot has its origin from a lake called Ullefwater, upon 
the borders of Cumberland, a few miles fouth of Penrith. 
This lake is fupplied by fix {mall ftreams, four of which are dif- 
tinguifhed by the names of Glenkern river, Glenkwidin rivers 
Glenkriden river, and Hawfwater; but the other two have no 
hames. From Ullefwater the Eimot runs north by Penriths 
and falls into the Eden, about two or three miles north of that 
town. The Loder is a name fuppofed to have been derived 
from Gladdwr, a Britifh word, which fignifies clear or limpid 
water, It iflyes from a lake called Broadwater, uta of 
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Ullefwater, and running north, falls into the Eimot near Pen- 
rith, The river Can, Ken, or Kent, derives its name and 
origin from a lake called Kentmere, near Amblefide ; and run- 
ning fouth-eaft, pafles by Kendal, and there forming an angle, 
runs fouth-weft, and falls into the Irifh fea a few miles weft of 
Burton. Other lefs confiderable rivers of this county are the 
Winfter, the Lavennet-Beck, the Swindale-Beck, and the Blen- 
kern-Beck. The principal lake in this county, and indeed the 
greateft in all England, is Winander Mere, probably fo called 
from its winding banks, It lies fouth of Amblefide, upon the 
borders of Cumberland, and is ten miles in length from north to 
fouth, and two milesin breadth. ‘The water is exceeding clear. 
‘There are feveral iflands in it, and the bottom, which is one 
continued rock, is in fome places faid to be very deep. 

-. This county is divided into two wards, and each ward into 
conftablewicks. Weftmoreland never was divided into hun- 
dreds, rapes, or wapentakes, Jike other counties, becaufe, as is 
fuppofed, the inhabitantly anciently paid no fubfidies, having 
been thought fufficiently charged in the border fervice againft 
the Scots. This county has:no city, but contains eight market 
towns.  I¢ lies in the province of York : that part of it’ called 
the Barony of Weftmoreland is comprehended in the diocefe of 
Carlifle ; and the other part, called the Barony of Kendal, 
in the diocefe of Chefter ; both baronies containing 32 large 
parifhes, 
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AppLesy is 268 miles from London, and is the county 
town. It is fuppofed to.have had formerly fheriffs of its own, 
and to have beena county of itfelf. King Henry the Firft gave 
it privileges equal ‘to thofe of the city of York, which privileges 
were confirmed by Henry the Second, Henry the Third, and 
other fugceeding Kings. In the: reign’ of King Edward the 
Firft it had a mayor and two provofts, and is governed by a 
mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, a common-council, and 
two ferjeants at mace. 


Appleby is’ pleafantly fituated of the banks of the ‘river: 


Eden, by which it is almoft furrounded ;‘but though it is the 
county town, it is-by no means the richeft or the handfomeft in 
the county. It confifts chiefly of ont broad'ftreet, which runs 
with an eafy afcent ftom north to’ fouth. At one’end of this’ 
ftreet is an’ ancient caftle, fortified by the river, and by large 
trenches, where the river does not furround‘it, « Here are two’ 
ehurches,, a'free fchool, and an:hofpital, founded'in r651, by’ 
the lady Anne, daughter-and-heicefs- of Baige Bed Chay 
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and endowed for a governefs and twelve other widows, ccm- 
monly called the mother and twelve fifters, This place has a 
town hall, where the affizes are held, a county gaol, a bridge 
over the river Eden, and has the beft corn market in all theje 
northern parts. 

Kenpa, or CANDLE, is fo called from its fituation in the 
dale or valley of the river Can. It is alfo called Kirkby Kendal, 
or Candale, from its church or kirk, It is 256 miles from 
London, was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, and is governed 
under the charter of King James the Firft, by a mayor, a 
recorder, a town. clerk, twelve aldermen, twenty-four bur- 
gefles, and two attornies. It has feven trading companies ; 
the mercers, fheermen, cordwainers, tanners, glovers, taylors, 
and pewterers, who have each a diftinct hall ; and here are kept 
the feflions of the peace for that part of the county called the 
Barony of Kendal: : 

This is the largeft town in the county, and is much fuperior 
to Appleby in trade, wealth, buildings, and number of inhu- 
bitants. It confifts chiefly of two good ftreets, and has.a large 
beautiful church with twelve chapels of eafe, Near the church 
is afree fchool, well endowed with exhibitions fer fome fcholars 
to Queen’s College in Oxford. Here is a eharity fehool for 
fixteen boys and ten ‘girls, who are all cloathed and taught 5 
and over the river Can are two bridges, one of ftone and ano~ 
ther of wood. Kendal has had a confiderable trade in the 
woollen manufaCture ever fince the reign of Edwardthe Third ; 
and particular laws were enaéted for regulating Kendel cloth, 
as early as the times of Richard the Second and Henry the 
Pourth. This town is alfo famous for the manufacture of cote 
ton, druggets, ferges, hats, and: worfted yarn ftockings. 

AMBLESIDE is 270 miles from’ London. It was anciently a 
large city, and a ftation of the Romans, of whofe coins many 
Have been found here. Here is a confiderable manufacture of 
cloth. 

Kirxpy Lonspate, 1. e. a@ Church or Kirk in the dale of 
the river Lon. It is 253 miles from London, and is a pretty 
Jarge town, with an handfome church, a good ftone bridge over 
the Lon, and a manufa€ture of weollen cloth. 

Kirk py Sreven is 259 miles from London. It is fituated 
on the river Eden, is noted for the manufaéiure of yarn ftock- 
ings, and has a free-fchool, founded and endowed by the 
Wharton family. 

Burton is 244 miles from London, and is fituated on the 
borders of Lancathire. ; 

Orton is 271 miles from London, “There are wet moflfes 
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hereabouts, in which fubterraneous trees have been often 
dug up. 

Beoucl, or Burgh under Stanmore, fignifies a borough 
under a ftony mountain, a diftinction derived from the fitua- 
tion of this town, at the foot of a mountain called Stanmore. 
It is 260 miles from London, and is feparated into two parts, 
one called Upper Brough, and Church Brough, and the other 
called the Lower Brough and the Market Brough. In Upper 
Brough there is a church, with a caftle and a fort, called 
Cefar’s tower. In the other divifion is a market-place, where 
the market is held, which is very confiderable. 


REMAR KABLEVILLAGES,CURIOSITIES and ANTIQUITIES 


At Crakenthorp, near Appleby, are feveral large camps ; and 
here have been found many remains of Roman and other anti- 
quities. 

In Betham Park, near Burton, is a petrifying fpring, called 
the Dripping-Well. 

Kirkby Thore ftands upon an antient Roman military way, 
Jeading from Carlifle ; and adjoining to it, upon the fame caufe- 
way, in the place where the maiden-way terminates, are the 
ruins of an antient town, now called Whelp-Ca/file, and fuppofed 
to have been the Gallagum or Gallafum of the Romans. Coins 
and urns have been frequently dug up here, 

Oppofite to Penrith, on the other fide of the Eimot, and 
near the confluence of the Eimot and Loder, is a-large round 
intrenchment, inclofing a plain area. It has two paflages, 
oppofite one another, and is called King Arthur’s Round Table, 
The intrenchments are on the infide, which fhew it not to have 
been defigned for a place of ftrength, but rather a fort of amphi- 
theatre for jufts and tournaments. . 

Near King Arthur’s Round Table is a ftone font, in the 
form of ahorfe-fhoe, opening towards the table, and called by 
fome King Arthur’s Caftle. Itis alfo: called Mayburgh, or 
Maybrough, a name which in the the ancient Saxon language fig- 
nifies a fort of union and alliance, and is {uppofed to have been 
' derived from a peace concluded here in the year 926, between 
fethelftan, King of England, Conftantine, King of Scotland, 
Hacval, King of Wales, and other Princes. 

Kirkby Steven are the ruins of a caftle, called Hartley Caftle, 
which was built before the reign of King Edward the Second ; 
and near Kendal are the ruins of another caftle, called Kendal 
Caftle, but when, or by whom it was built, does not appear. 

Brougham, upon the military way to Carlifle, where that way 
crofles the river Eimot, -was the Brovoniacum or Brocevum of 

the 
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the Romans, in which the company of the Defenfores were 
ftationed. Though time has reduced this antient city to a 
village, yet it has preferved the Roman name almoft entire ; 
and here have been found feveral coins, altars, and other tefti- 
monies of its {plendor and antiquity. 

At Levens, fouth of Kendal, on the bank of the river Can, 
over which it hasa handfome ftone bridge, are ftill to be feen 
the ruins of an ancient round building,.which iscalled Kirkthead, 
and is faid to have been antiently a temple, dedicated to 
Diana 
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The Earl of Thanet has. a feat about 12 miles from Apple- 
by, known by the name of Pendragon-Ca/tle—Beltham-Ca/flle, 

miles from Kendal, is the feat of the Earl of Derby; and 
Lowther-Hall, near Ullefwater, is the feat of Sir James Low- 
ther, Bart. . 
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This county is bounded by parts of Cumberland and Weft- 
moreland on the north, by Chefhire on the fouth, by York- 
fhire on the eaft, and by the Irifh fea on the welt: towards the 
north it is divided by an arm of the fea, which renders that part 
of Lancafhire adjoining to Cumberland a peninfula. The figure 
ofthe county is much like that of England: it meafures 32 
miles in breadth, from eaft to weft, 57 in length, from north 
to fouth, and 170 miles in circumference. 

This county is divided into fix hundreds: it has no city, but 
contains 27 market towns. It lies in the province of York and 
diocefe of. Chefter, and contains 60 parifhes, as appears by an 
ecclefiaftical furvey made in the reign of king James the Firft, 
The parifhes are much larger than thofe of any other county in ~ 
England, and very populous, and there are for that reafon many 
chapels in this county, feveral of which are as large as parifh 
churches. King Edward the Third made this a county palatine, 
in favour of his fon, John of Gaunt, and it has a court which 
fits in the Dutchy Chamber at Weftmintter, for the revenues of 
the Dutchy of Lancafter ; and a chancery court at Prefton: the 
feal of the county palatine is different from that of the dutchy, 
for there are ands in the Dutchy that are not in the county. 
From the time that Lancafhire was made acounty palatine, Lan- 
cafter gave the title of duke to a branch of the royal family, till 
the union of the houfes of bi os Lancafter, in the wetin < 
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of king Henry the Seventh, of the Lanéafter line, with Elizas 
‘beth, heirefs of the Houfe of York. 

‘The air of this county in genetal is more feréne than that of 
any other maritime county in England, fo that the mhabitants 


are ftronz and healthy, except near the fens and feafhore, where 
{ulphiureous and faline efluvia, which on the approach of ftorms ' 
are extremely fetid, produce fevers, fcurvies, confumptions, 


rheumatifms, and dropfies. ‘There are alfo certain traéts in the 
more inland parts of the county, which the inhabitants call 
mofles, that are moift and unwhelfome. 

The foil of this county on the weft fide generally yields great 
plenty of wheat and barley, and though the hilly ¢ra&ts on the 
eaft fide are for the moft part ftoney and barren, yet the bottoms 
of thofe hills produce excellent oats. In fome places the Jand 
bears very good hemp, and the pafture is fo rich, that both oxeri 
and cows are of a larger fize here, than in any other county in 
England; their horns alfoare wider and bigger: In this county 
are mines of lead, iron, and copper, and of antimony, black 
Jead, and lapis calaminaris; alfo quarries of ftone for building, 
Here is likewife great plenty of coal, and a particular kind called 
cannel or candle coal, which is chiefly found in the manor of 
Haigh, neat Wigan. This Coal will not only make a much 
clearer fire than pitcoal, but will bear a good polifh, and when 
polithed, looks like black marble; fo that candlefticks, cups, 
ftandifhes, fnuff-boxes, and other toys, are made of it. In fome 
of the coal pits are found alum, brimftone, and. green vitriol. 
The moffes or moraflés of this county are generally diftinguifhed 
into three kinds, the white, the grey, and the black, all which, 
being drained, bear good corn. “They alfo yield turf for fuel, 
atid matle to manure the ground; trees dre fometimes foutd 
-dymg buried in thefe moffes, and the people make ufé of poles 
and (pits to difcover where they lie. Thefe trees, when dug up; 
ferve alfo fot firing, and they burn like a torch, which fome 
people fuppofe to be owing to the bituminous ftratum in which 
they lie; but others to the turpentine which they contain, being 
generally of the fir kind, 

The chief rivers in this county are the Merfee, the Ribble, 
the Wire, andthe Lon. The Merfee, rifing in the mountains 
of Derbyfhire, runs fouth- weit, dividing that county from Lan- 
cafhire, and being joined by a confiderable ftream called the 
Gout, which parts Derbyfhire and Chefhire, and receiving the 
Taurie, the Irwel, the Bollen, and fevéral other finall rivers, 

jafles to Warrington, whence, running weftward, it falls into 
the lrifh fea at Liverpool. ‘The Ribble rifes in Yorkfhire, and 
running fouth weit, enters the county at Clithero, In its courfe 
this river is augmented by the Great Calder, the Hodder, the 
ee ea : Daren 
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Darwen,~and the Savock, and dividing Lancafhire nearly into 
two equal parts, falls into the Irith fea not far from Preftan. In 
its mouth or zeftuary, it receives a large river, formed by the 
conflux of the ftreams Taud, Dowglas, and Charnock. The 
Wire is formed by the Little Calder, the Broke, and other fmall 
{treams, and running weftward, falls into the Irifh fea about 12 
miles north ef the mouth of the Ribble. The Lon rifes near 
Kirby-Lenfdale, a market-town of Weftmoreland, and running 
fouth-weft is augmented by feveral fteams, and pafles by Lanca- 
fier, near which it falls into the Lrith fea at a wide channel, which 
alfo receives the rivers Coker and Condor. 

This county has great plenty and variety of filh: upon the 
fea coafts are found codfifh, founders, plaife, and turbots ; 
the fea dogs, incle fifh, and fheath ffh, are taken upon the fands 
near Liverpool; fturgeon is caught near Warrington, and 
along the whcle coaft are found green-backs, mullets, fole 
fand-eels, oyfters, lobfters, fhrimps, prawns, the belt and largeft 
cocklesin England, the echim, torculars, wilks, and perriwin- 
kles, rabbetfth, and papfifh; and fuch abundance of mutfcles, 
that the hase near the fea coafis manure their grounds 
_-with them. | | 

Almoft all the rivers in the county abound with fi; the 
Merfee in particular with fparlings and fmelts; the Ribble with 
flounders and plaife ; the Lon with the beft of falmon; and the 
Wire is famous for a large fort of mufcles called Hazbleton 
hookings, becaufe they are dragged from their beds with hooks, 
in which pearls of a confiderable fize are very often found. The 
Ink, a {mall river that falls into the Merfee, is remarkable for 
eels, fo fat, that few people can eat them; the fatnefs of thefe 
eels is imputed to their feeding upon the greafe and oil which is 
prefled by a number of water mills upon this ftream, out of the 
woollen cloths that are milled in them. There are alfo feveral 
lakes in this county, which abound with fifh, particularly Ken- 
ningfton Meer, about five mies from Winander Meer in Weft- 
moreland, which has very fine charrs and other fifh. The prin- — 
cipal manufactures of this ¢ounty are woollen-cloth, cottons and 
tickens, 
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LancasTER is 233 miles from London, and is fituated near 
the mouth of the river Lone, over which it has a fine ftone 
bridge. Itis a corporation governed by a mayor, aldermen, and 
burgefles. It isa flourifhing town, well fituated for trade, and 
carries ona pretty brifk one; poflefing about an hundred fail 
ef thips, fome of them of geod burthen, fer the African and 

American 
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American trades. But the only manufactory in the town is 
‘that of cabinet-ware; here are many cabinet-makers, who work 
up the mahogany brought home in their own fhips, and re- 
export it to the Weft-Indies, &c. It isa town that encreafes 
in buildings ; having many new piles, much fuperior to the old 
ftreets, and handfomely raifed cf white ftone and flate. “The 
affizes are held in the caftle, where is alfo the county gaol. The 
caitle is a fine ftrong building, but not'very large: on the top of 
it there is a fquare tower, commonly called John of Gaunt’s 
chair, from which there is a beautiful and extenfive profpe&t of 
the adjacent country, and the fea. Here is but one church, 
which is an handfome ftruéiure, and ftands on the top of the 
caftle hill. ‘Several utenfils ufed in facrifice, and a variety of 
Roman coins have been dug up here; and near the church, on 
the fteepeft fide of the hill, hangs a piece of an‘old Roman wall, 
now called Wery-wall. - 

MANCHESTER is 182 miles from London. It is a place of very 
great antiquity. A town was raifed here by the Romans, in the 
seign of Titus, inthe 97th year of the Chriftian era; and long 
before this there had been a Britifh town here, in the midft of 
a forett. | 

Manchefter is now a town of great trade ; and the manufac- 
tories here are very confiderable. The fuftian mannfa&ory, for 
which Mancheftér has been long famous, is divided into nume- 
rous branches, of diftinct and feparate work ; particularly cord- 
ed dimities, velvets, velverets, thickfets, diapers, and various 
other forts. “Thefe goods are worked up of cotton, of flax and 
cotton mixed, and of Hamburgh yarn. All forts of cotton are 
ufed, but chiefly the Weft Indian. The check and hat-manu- 
factories here are alfo very confiderable: and all thefe manufac= 
tories employ men, women, and children. The number of fpin- 
ners employed in Manchefter and the neighbourhood, is exceed- 
ingly great. They reckon 30,000 fouls in that town; and 50,000 
manufacturers employed out of it. Itis faid, that America took 
three-fourths of all the manufaCtures of Manchefter : fo that the 
trade of this place has been exceedingly injared by the unjuft, 
oporeffive, and impolitic meafures, that have been lately adopted 
refpecting America. 

Manchefter has an exchange, a fpacious market-place, and 
two parifh churches, St. Mary’s and St. Anne’s: St. Mary’s is 
a collegiate church, built in 1422, and is a very large, beautiful, 
and ftately edifice, with a choir remarkable for its curious carved 
work ; anda clock that fhews the age of the moon. St. Anne’s 
church was begun by a contribution of the inhabitants in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and finifhed in 1723. The three moft 


eminent foundations here are, acollege, an hofpital, anda free- 
{chool 
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fchool.. The hofpital was founded by Humphrey Cheetham, 
Efgq. and incorporated by King Charles the Second, for the main- 
tenance of forty boys of thistown, and the neighbouring parifhes ; 
but the governors have enlarged the number to fixty, to be taken 
in between fix and ten years of age, and maintained, lodged, 
and cloathed, till the age of fourteen, when they are to be bound 
apprentices at the charge of the hofpital. ‘The founder endowed 
it with 420]. a year, which, in f695, was improved to 517]. 
8s. 4d. He alfo erected a library in it, and fettled r16l. a year 
on it for ever, to buy books, and to fupporta librarian. There 
isa fchool for the hofpital boys, where they are taught reading, 
writing, and other ufeful knowledge. 

The free fchool was founded in the year 151g, by Dr. Old. 
ham bifhop of Exeter, whofeendowment, by the purchafe of an 
eftate of the lord Delawar, wasconfiderably increafed by Hugh 
Bexwick and his fifter, who having purchafed another eftate for 
the fame lord Delawar, and the mills upon the river Irk, left 
them to the fame free f{chool for ever. Here are three mafters 
with liberal falaries; and the foundation boys have certain exhi- 
bitions for their maintenance in the univerfity. Befides thefe 
public benefaCtions, here are three charity {chools, two of which 
are for forty boys each, Here is a firm old ftone bridge over the 
Irwell, which 1s built exceedingly high, becaufe, as the river 
comes from the mountainous: part of the county, it rifts fome- 
times four or five yards in one night. ‘There are for three miles 
above the town no lefs than fixty mills upon this river: and the 
weavers here have looms that work twenty four laces ata time; 
an invention for which they are indebted to the Dutch. | 

LIvERPOOL is 202 miles from London. It ftands upon the 
decline of a hill, about fix miles from the fea. It is wafhed by 
the river Merfee, where fhips lying at anchor are expoied tothe 
fudden {qualls of wind, that often {weep the furface from the flat 
Chefhire fhore on the weft, or the high lands of Lancafhire that 
overlook the town on the eaft; and the banks are fo {hallow and 
deceitful, that when once a {hip drives, there is hardly a poilibi- 
lity of preferving her, if the weather proves rough, from being 
wrecked even clofe to the town. ‘This is the reafon that fo 
few fhips anchor in the road; for the merchants endeavour to 
get them immediately into dock, where they lie very fecure. 
The docks which are three in number, have. been built. with 
vaft labour and expence : they are flanked with broad commudious 
quays. furrounded by handfome brick houfes, inhabited for 
the moft part by fea faring people, and communicating with the 
town by. draw-bridges and flood gates, which a man mutt be 
wary in crofling over, as they are pretty nairow. Whea th 
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tide is full in, the bridges are drawn up, and the gates thrown 
open, for the paflage of veffels inward and out. 

Liverpool feems to be nearly as broad as as it is long. The 

ftreets are narrow, but the houfes tolerably well built: fome of 
them are faced with ftone, and elegantly finifhed. “The number 
of the inhabitants is computed to be about forty thoufand. Here 
is an infirmary, anda play houfe. ‘The Exchange is an handfome 
fquare ftru€ture, of grey ftone, fupported‘by arches, In the 
upper part of the exchange are noble apartments, wherefn the 
corporation tranfa& public bufinefs. The court-room is remark- 
ably handfome, large and commodious; here the mayor tries 
petty caufes, and has power to fentence for tranfportation. The 
aflembly-room, which is alfo up ftairs, is grand, fpacioas and 
finely illuminated: here isa meeting once a fortnight to dance 
and play at cards. ‘The principal exports of Liverpool are’ all 
forts of woollen and worfted goods, with other maufactures of 
Manchefter, and Yorkfhire; Sheffield and Birmingham wates 5 
&c. Thefe they barter, on the coaft of Guinea, for flaves, gold 
duft, and elephants teeth. The flaves they difpofe of at Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and the other Weit India Iflands, for rum and fugars, 
for which they are fure of a quick fale at home. 
: Preston, or Prigf’s town, was fo called’ from its having 
been inhabited by a great number of religious: it is fituated on 
a delightful eminence on the bank of the Ribble, at the dif- 
tance of 212 miles from London. This town was firft incor- 
porated by King Henry the Second, and isgoverned by a mayor, 
recorder, eight'aldermen, four under aldermen, feventeen com~ 
mon-council men, and a town clerk. It rofe out of the ruins 
of Ribchefter, now a village, but antiently a very confiderable 
city in this neighbourhood; and is a handfome town, a8 large 
as fome cities; and being the place of refidence for the-officers 
belonging to the chancery of the county palatine, and reckoned 
one of the prettieft retirements in England; it is a very gay 
place. Here is a ftone bridge over the Ribble, anda charity 
fchooi for twenty-eight boys, and another for as many girls. 
On the neighbouring common there-are frequent horfe-races.: 
and the market of this town is one of the moft confiderable 
north of Trent, for corn, fifh, fowl, and all forts of provifion. 

CARTMEL liés among fome hills‘called Cartmel Fells, at the 
diftance of 258 miles from London. It has‘achurch, which is 
built in the form of a cathedral, a harbour for boats, anda good 
market for corn, fheep, and fifh. This town lying between 
two bays of the fea, one formed: by the zftuary of the river 
‘Ken from Weftmoreland, and the other by the conflux of feve- 
ral fmall rivers from Weftmoreland and Cumberland, into the 
frifh fea, there are near it three fands, one called Ken “i 
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denominated from the river Ken, another called Dudden Sand, 
from a river of the fame name, and the third, on the like ae- 
count called Leven Sand. TThefe fands are very dangerous to 
travellers, who pafs them frequently; as the fhorteft way to 
feveral places they may be bound to, both by reafon of the un- 
certainty of the tides, which are quicker or flower, according as 
the winds blow more or lefs from the fea, and by reafon of 
many quick-fands, chiefly occafioned by much rainy weather ; 
upon this account there ts a guide on horfeback, appointed to 
each fand, for the dire€tion of fuch perfons as fhall have occa- 
fion to pafs over, and each of thefe three guides has a falary paid 
him by the government. 

HAWKESHEAD is fituated on the weft fide of Winander 
Meer, in a woody promontory, called Fournefs, in the norther- 
moft part of this county ; at the diftance of 271 miles from Lon- 
don. Dr. Gibfonis of opinion that Fourne(s fhould be written 
Furnefs, or Fournage, andthat the name is derived from the 
many furnaces which were anciently inthis place, as the rents 
and fervices at this day paid for them, under the name of Bloom- 
Smithy rents, fill teftify. Here is a good market for provifions, 
and woollen commodities, and a free grammar {chool, endowed 
by Edwin Sands, Archbifhop of Canterbury, who was bo:n 
Near it. 

Newrown is diftant from London 187 miles, and is an anti- 
ent borough by prefcription, governed by a fteward, bailiff, and 
burgefles. This town had once a market; but thatis difufed ; 
and it is now remarkable only for chufing two members of par- 
Jiament, who are returned by the fteward of the lord of the ma- 
nor, and fora charity fchoo], founded in 1707, by one Hornby, 
a yeoman of this place, and endowed with 2o0col. where chil- 
dren are taught to read, write, and caft accompts, and are al- 
lowed a dinner every f{chool-day ; and there are ten boys and ten 
girls lodged in a neighbouring hofpital, where they are provided 
with all forts of neceflaries till they are fourteen years old, 

W ARRINGTON is diftant from London 182 miles, and is a 
pretty large, neat, old built, but populous and rich town, witha 
fine ftone bridge over the Mesfee, and a charity-fchool, where 
twenty-four poor boys are taught and cloathed, out of an eftate 
given by Peter Leigh, Efg. Some of the boys are taught gram- 
mar until they are old enough for apprenticefhip.. This town is 
full of good country tradefmen ; and in its neighbourhcod there 
is a fine line; manufaéture, called Huckaback, of which, it is 
faid, 500]. woith, or more, is generally fold here at a weekly 
maiket, kept for that purpofe. The market for provifii ns. is 
ferved with great plenty of all forts of fifth, fcth, corn and cattle, 
and the malthere is remarkably good. There isa Deflenting 
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Academy here of confiderable reputation. Dr. Aikin, father of 
the celebrated Mifs Aikin, lately married to the Rev. Mr. Bear- 
bault, isone of the tutors. “The learned Dr. John Taylor, of 
Norwich, well known for his valuable theological publications, 
was alfo one of the tutors at this Academy: 

Hornsy is fituated on the river Lon, at the extremity of the 
county, next to Weftmoreland, at the diftance of 243 miles 
from London. It contains little that is remarkable, except the 
remains Of an ancient caftle, beautifully fituated on a hill, round 
the bottom of which runs ariver, called the Winnirg. 

ORMSKIRK is 205 miles from Lendon, and is a handfome 
town, and has a good inland trade. ‘This place is chiefly noted 
for a bituminous earth, from which an oil refembling that of 
amber is extracted, that preferves raw-flefh, and ferves*the 
country people inftead of candles; and in the adjacent country 
there is a mineral fpring, called Maudlin-well, handfomely 
walled in and covered ; the waters of which have performed no 
table cures. It is impregnated with fulphur, vitiiol, oker, and a 
mineral falt. It ufed to throw up marine fhells in great quanti- 
ties, notwithftanding it is fituated far from the fea, or any falt 
rivers, till they found a way to keep them down together with 
the fand, by laying mill-ftones upon the fpring. 

Wiican, or W16GIN, is a corporation town, pleafantly fitu- 
ated near the fource of the lJougles, at the diftance of 195 miles 
from London, in the poft-road to Lancafter. Here is a ftately 
church, well endowed ; and the rector of it is always lord of 
the manor. [It is a neat, well built town, is famous for the ma- 
nufa€ture of coverlets, rugs, blankets, and other forts of bed- 
dings, and for its pit-coal, and iron-work ; and is inhabited chief- 
ly by brafiers,; pewterers, dyers, and weavers. sean 8 

PouLTOoN is 229 miles from London, and is conveniently 
fituated for trade, being not far from the mouth of the Wire, 
and juft by the Shippon, which runs into it. 

ULveERsToN is fituated on the weft fide of the large bay 
that runs up through this county, at the diftance of 265 miles 
from London. 

Prescor isa pretty large, but not a populous town, at the 
diltance of 194 miles from London, 

RoCHDALE derives its name from its fituation ina valley, on 
a {mall river that falls into the Irwell, called the Roch. The 
valley in which this town ftands, is at the bottom of a ridge of 
hills, called Blackftone Edge, which are fo high, that they are 
fometimes covered with fnow in the month of Auguft. This is 
a pretty large and populous town, which is of fome note for its 
Woollen manufactory, and 's 19§ miles from London. 

KIRKHAM 
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KrrKHam ftands on the north-fide of the zftuary of the 
Ribble, at the diftance of 221 miles from London. —It'is fituate 
in that part of the county called Field Land, between the Rib- 
ble and a little river fome miles fouth of Lancafter. In many 
places on this coaft, the inhabitants gather great quantities of 
fand, which having lain fome time, they put into troughs with 
holes inthem, pour water on it, and boil the water into a white 
falt. Here is a free grammar f{chool, well endowed by Mr. Col- 
born, a citizen of London, in 1674, with three matters, one of 
whom muft be in holy orders, and preach a leCture once a 
month in the mother church, or in fome chapel in the parifh, 

Bury is 190 miles from London, and is a town of good 
trade, on the Irwell; itis employed in the fuftian manufacture, 
and drives a confiderable trade in coarfe goods, called half-thicks 
and kerfies, for which there is a great market, though the town 
lies out of the way, and at the foot of the mountains, that o- 
therwife it would not be much frequented. 

Botton is a ftaple for fuftians of divers forts, efpecially thofe 
called Augfburg and Milan fuftians, which are brought to its 
markets and fairs from all parts of the country. It ftands at 
the diftance of 237 miles from London, and has medicinal wa- 
ters, Theold tarl of Derby was beheaded here for proclaim- 
ing King Charles the Second, 

BLACKBouRN derives its name from its fitua:ion on the 
bank of the Beirn, or river Darwen, which is remarkable for 
the blacknefs of its waters. It is 203 miles from London. 

BuRNLEey is aninconfiderable town, 207 miles from Lon- 
don. It is fituated in an healthy air, upon the bourn or river 
called Great Calder. 

GARSTANG is 222 miles from London, and is fituated in the 
polt-road between Prefton and Lancafter. 

CHARLEY is 201 miles from London. 

HASLINGDON is fituated under the mountains, onthe eaft- 
fide of the county, at the diftance of 195 miles from London. 

CLITHERO is 210 miles from London, and is fituated at the 
bottom of Pendle Hill, near the fource of the Ribble. Here are 
the remains of an antient caftle, which was built about the year 
1178. Horfe-races are fometimes held on the adjacent moor 

ECCLESTON is 205 miles from London. 

CoLNE is 215 miles from London; and is fituated not far 
from Pendle Hill, on the eaft-fide of the county. It appears:o 
have been very artient, if not a Roman ftation, from the many 
coins, both of filver and copper, that have been caft up here by 
the plough. 

DiaL Ton is 271° miles from London, and contains nothing 
remarkable, 
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REMARKABLE VILLAGES,CURIOSITIES,aNdANTIQUITIES, 


A remarka*le piece of antiquity in the neighbourhood of Rib- 
chefter, and which has been an objeét of much fpeculation, 1s 
an antient fortification, which, becaufe anchors, rings, nails, and 
other parts of veflels have been dug up near it, is called Anchor 
Hill. . As this hill is a confiderable diftance from the fea, it is 
fuppofed that it was a rampart of the fortrefs of Coccium ; and 
the broad and deep foffe under it, which leads towards the river, - 
ferved as a canal for the boats that were to pafs and repafs the 
river, for the fervice of the garrifon ; and as we may reafonably 
fuppofe that there were a great number of fuch-boats belonging 
to fo large a fort and city, we may conclude. that the Anchor 
Hill was a little dock for the building and repairing them. 

In this hill have often been dug up Roman patere or bowls, 
confifting of a fubftance, faid to be like that of the China 
bowls, adorned with flowers, and the figures of wolves, and fome 
of them marked at the bottom FAB. PRO: which appears to 
imply, that they were made when one of the Fabii was procu~ 
rator, or proconful. Near Anchor-Hill was alfo difcovered a 
common fewer, anda floor laid with Roman tiles. 

Overburrow, on the Lon, north-eaft of Lancafter, according 
to the tradition of its inhabitants, was formerly a very great coun- 
ty, and isthought to have been the Bremetonaa:m of the Ro- 
mans ; its antiquity is evident from the old monuments, infcrip- 
tions, chequered pavements, and Roman coins, that have been 
found in this place. | 

Not many years ago, in draining Merton lake, which was 
feveral miles in circumference, and fituated on the north fide of 
the mouth of Ribble, there was found funk at the bottom of It, 
eight canoes, fomewhat like thofe made ufe of by the Indians in 
America, in which, itis fuppofed, the ancient Britons ufed to 
fifh upon this lake. . ; 

At Ancliff, about two miles from Wigan, there is a curious 
phzcomenon, called the burning well, the water of which is 
cold, and has no fmell; yet fo ftrong a vapour iffues out with 
it, that upon applying a flame toit, the top of the water is co- 
vered witha flame, like that of burning fpirits, which laks fe- 
veral hours, and emits fo fierce a heat, that meat may be boiled 
over it. but this water being taken out of the well, will not 
emit vapours in a quantity fufficient to catch fire. . 

At Barton, near Ormfkirk, there is a remaikable fpring of 
falt water, a quart of which will produce eight ounces of falt, 
though a quart of fea water will yield but an ounce and an 
half. OTN? Rene ee 
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In many parts on the coaft near Kirkman, the, inhabitants 
gather great heaps of fand together, which, after having lain 
fome time, they pour into troughs, full of holes at bottom, pour 
water on it, and boil the lees into white falt. 

About Latham is found a bituminous earth, which yields a 
fcent much like the oil of amber ; and an oil may be extracted 
from It, little inferior to that of amber, in its moft valuable qua- 
lities. The country people cut it into pieces, which they burn 
inftead of candles. 
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K nows.ey-House, near Liverpool, is the feat of the Earl 
of Derby. It was the feat of the Stanley family before the 
time of Henry the Seventh; for whofe particular reception the 
oldeft part of the prefent building was erected, on his intending 
to vifit his father-in-law, then heir of this noble houfe. It is 
of adark brown ftone, and looks like anantient caftle. Inthe 
year 1731, there was added to it a brick wing, and a large range 
of ftables. The front looks neat, and fome of the apartments 
are handfome. Here is a large collection of pictures, brought 
from abroad by a painter, whom the Jate Earl, who was a virtu- 
ofo, maintained feveral years in Italy to purchafe them. Here 
isan Hercules and Antzus by Rubens, an holy family, by the 
fame mafter; a Madonna, by Coreggio, fome {hip pieces by 
Vandervelt ; a very capital piece by Rembrandt, reprefenting 
Belfhazzar, amidft his concubines and courtiers, gazing at the 
hand-writing on the wall ; there are al%o fome good family-pieces 
here by Vandyke, Sir Peter Lely, &c. But fome very capital 
pieces, which were at this feat, were fpoiled by the falling in of 
part of the old building, fome years fince, in a florm. 

Knowfley Park has a fine variety of ground, and good cover 
for the deer. A piece of water} deep and broad, expanding it- 
felf for above three miles, adds greatly to the beauties of the 
fcene. On the top of the higheft eminence in this delightful 
park, isa very neat fummer-houfe, with four arched windows, 
opening upon as many elegant and extenfive profpects. “Thefe 
land{capes are painted in the arch of each refpective window. 
The room js allof oak, finely carved, the growth of the place. 
At about fixty yards diftance, under ground, are a very conveni- 
ént kitchen and cellar. 

Afhton-hall, isthe feat of the Duke of Hamilton ; Shaw- 
place and Worfley are feats of Lord Willoughby of Parham ; 
Croxteth-Hallis the feat of Lord Molineux ; and Kzrkby-Cro/s- 
Houfe is the feat of Mr. Kirkby. It has been in the fame fami- 
Jy ever fince the Norman invafion, © 
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This county is bounded on the north by Lancafhire, on the 
eaft and fouth-eaft by Derbyfhire and Staffordfhire, on the fouth 
by Shropfhire, and part of Flintfhire, and on the weft and north- 
weft by Denbighfhire and the Irifh fea, into which the north- 
weit corner fhoots out, and forms a peninfula near fixteen miles 
Jong, and feven broad, called Wiral. “The fea breaking on each 
fide of this peninfula, and the fouth-weft coaft of Lancafhire ; 
the other between the fouth weft coaft of it, and the north-eaft 
coaft of Flintthire : thefe two creeks receive all the rivers of the 
county. The whole county is about five and forty miles long, 
and five and twenty broad, invits greateft extent. 

The air of this county is ferene and healthful, but proportio- 
nably colder than the more fouthern parts of the ifland. The 
country is in general flat and open, though it rifes into hills on 
the borders of Staffordfhire and Derbyfhire, and contains feve- 
ral forefts, two of which, called Delamere and Macclesfield, are 
of confiderable extent. The foil in many parts is naturally 
fertile ; and its fertility is greatly increafed by akind of marle, or 
fat clay, of two forts, one whiteand the other red, which the 
peafants find in great abundance, and fpread upon their lands as 
manure: cornand grafs is thus produced with the moft plentiful 
' encreafe ; and the pafture is faid to be the fweeteft of any in the 
kingdom. ‘There are however large tracts of land covered with 
heath and mofs, which the inhabitants can ufe only for fuel. The 
mofly traéts confift of a kind of moorifh boggy earth; the in- 
habitants’call them mo/fes, and diftinguifh them into white, grey, 
aod black, from the colour of the mofs that grows upon them. 
The white mofles, or bogs, are evidently compages of the 
leaves, feeds, flowers, ftalks, and roots of herbs, plants or fhrubs. 
The grey confifts of the fame fubftances in ahigher degree of 
putrefaction ; and the only difference of the black is, that in 
this the putrefaction is perfect; the grey is harder, and more 
ponderous than'the white ; and the black is clofer and more bitu- 
Minous than either. From thefe mofles, fquare pieces like 
bricks, are dug out, and laid in the fun to dry for fuel, and are 
called turfs. : 

The chief commodities of this county are cheefe, falt, and 
mill-ftones. The cheefe is efteemed the beft in England, and 
fuinifhed in great plenty by the excellent pafturage on which the 
cattle are fed. The falt is produced not from the water of the 
fea, but from falt fprings, which rife in Northwich, Namptwich, 
and Middlewich, which are called the Salt Wiches, and Dun- 
: ham, 
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ham, at the diftance of about fix miles from each other. ‘The 
pits are feldom more than four yards deep, and never more than 
feven. In two places in Namptwich. the fpring breaks out in 
the meadows, fo as to fret away the grafs; and a falt liquor 
ouzés through the earth, which is fwampy toa confiderable d:f- 
tance. The falt fprings at Namptwich are about thirty miles 
from the fea, and generally lie along the river Weaver; yet 
there is an appearance of the fame vein at Middlewich, nearer 
a little ftreatn called the Dane, or Dan, than the Weaver. All 
thefe {prings lie near brooks, and in meadow grounds. The 
water Is fo very coldat the bottom of thefe pits, that the briners 
cannot {tay in them above half an hour at_a time, nor fo long, 
without frequently drinking ftrong wateis. Some of thofe 
{prings afford much more water than others ; but it is obferved, 
that there is more falt in any given quantity of water drawn 
from the fprings that yield little, than in the fame quantity drawa 
from thofe that yield much ; and that the ftrength of the brine 
is generally in proportion to the paucity of the fpring. It is alfo 
remarkable, that more falt is produced from the fame quantity 
of brine in dry weather, than in wet. Whence the brine of thefe 
fprings is fupplied, is a queftion that has never yet been finally 
decided; fome have fuppofed it to come from the fea; fome from 
fubterraneous rocks of falt, which were difcovered in thefe parts 
about the middle of the laft century ; and others from fubtle 
faline particles, fubfifting in the air, and depofited ina proper 
bed. Itisnot probable that this water comes from the fea, be- 
caufe a quart of fea-water will produce no more than an ounce 
and an half of falt, but a quart of water from thefe fprings, will 
often produce feven or eight ounces. But whether the fal.ne 
rocks, or the faline particles are the caufe of this phcenomenon, 
future naturalifts muft determine.. The ftone whichis wrought 
into mill-ftones, is dug from a quarry at Mowcop Hill, near 
Congleton. 

The principal rivers are the Merfee, the Weaver, and the 
Dee. ‘The Merfee runs from the north-eaft weftward, and. di- 
viding this county into Lancafhire, falls into the northern creek 
of the peninfula. The Weaver rifes in Shropihire, runs from 
fouth to north, and falls alfo into. the northern creek. The Dee- 
rifes from two fprings near Bala, a market-town in Merionyth- 
fhire, in Wales, and is a name fuppofed to have been derived 
from Dwy, which in the ancient Britifh language fignifies the 
number two; it runs north-eaft, through Merionythfhire and 
Denbighfhire, and then diredting its courfe north, and feparating 
Chefhire from North Wales, falls into the fouthern creek of 
the peninfula. The Dee abounds with falmon; and it is re- 
markable that the longeft and heavieft rains never caule t to 
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oveiflow, though it always floods the neighbouring fields, when 
the wind blows frefh at fouth-weft. The Britifh name of this 
‘river is Dyffyrdwy, a word fignifying the water of two fprings. 
The Romans call it Deva, probably from D, ffyr ; and its pre- 
fent name is evidently derived from the fame fource. Of the 
names of the Merfee and Weaver there is no account. Befides 
thefe rivers there are feveral meres and lakes of confiderable ex- 
tent, which abound with carp, tench, bream, eels, and other 
fifh. 
This county is divided into feven hundreds, and contains one 
city, and twelve maiket towns. It lies in the province ef York, 
and diocefe of Chefter; and includes 124 parithes. 


ay Cofiw Be Soid Bi Ki 

This city derives its name from Cafira, the Latin name for a 
camp, the Roman legions having feveral times encamped near 
this place, and the twentieth legion, called Victrix, being fet- 
tled here by the emperor Galba, under Titus Vinius, tooverawe 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring counties. 

Chefter is a large, populous, and wealthy city, with a noble 
bridge, which has a gate at each end, and twelvearches over the 
Dee, which falls into the fea. It has eleven parifhes, and nine 
well-built churches. ‘The cathedral, called St, Werburg’s, once 
a monattery, looks as antique as the caftle ; fome fay they were 
both buile by William the Norman’s nephew, Hugh Lupus ; 
and others, that the church was founded by Edgar. Theconti- 
nual refort of paflengers here, to and from Ireland, adds very 
much to itstrade. “This city is fuppofed to have been founded 
by the Romans; and after it had {ubmitted to the Saxons, the 
Britons recovered and kept it, till Egbert, the firft Saxon mo- 
narch, took it from them about 826; and fixty years afterit was 
taken by the Danes; but they were befieged and forced to fur- 
render it to the united Saxons and Britons. In the reign of 
King Edward the elder it was enlarged ; and King Edgar having 
in the thirteenth year of his reign, fummoned all the Kings and 
Princes of- the ifland hither to pay him homage, the Kings of 
Scotland, Cumberland, and Man, aud five petty Kings of Wales, 
{wore fealty tohim, and rowed him in a barge in the river Dee, 
while he himfelf fat in triumph tteering the helm... The houfes 
here in general are of timber, very large and fpacious, but are 
built with galleries, piazzas, or covered walls before them, in 
which the paflengers are fo hid, that to look into the ftreets, one 
fees nobody ftirring, except with, horfes, coaches, carts, &c. and 
the fhops are hardly to be feen from the ftreets, fo that they are 
for the moft part dark and clofe ; but in fuch parts where the 
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tows do not cloud the buildings, there are larze well built 
houfes. The ftreets are generally even and fpacious, and crofs- 
ing one another in ftreight lines, meet in the centre. The walls 
were firft ereéted by Aidelfleda, a Mercian lady, in the year go8, 
‘and join on the fouth fide of the city to the caftle, from whence 
there is a pleafant walk round the city upon the walls, except 
where it is intercepted by fome of the towers over the gates; 
-and from hence there is a profpeét of Flintfhire and the moun- 
tains of Wales. The city confifts chiefly of four large ftreets, 
which make an exact crofs, with the town-houfe, and an ex- 
change in the middle, which isa neat ftructure, fupported by €o- 
lumns thirteeti feet high, of one ftone each ; the city has four 
gates, three pofterns, and is two miles in compafs.. ‘The epifco- 
pal fee was firft tranflated to it from Litchfield, immediately af- 
ter the conqueft ; but it was afterwards removed to Coventry, 
and thence back again to Litchfield; fo that Chefter remained 
without this dignity till it was reftored by Henry VIII. It was 
made a corporation and county by King Henry VII. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, twenty-four aldermen, two fheriffs, and forty 
common-council-men. In the caftle, where the earls of Chefter 
formerly held their parliaments, is a flately hall, fomewhat like 
that-at Weftminfter, where the palatine courts and affizes are 
held ; there are alfo offices for the records, a prifon for the coun- 
ty, and a tower afcribed to Julius Cazfar. A Dutch colony was 
fettled here not many years ago, by whofe induttry the wafiic of 
this city-was- much augmented ; but the manufacture of moit 
note here, is tobacco pipes, faid to be the beft in Europe, being 
made of ‘clay brought from the [fle of Wight, Pool, and Biddle- 
ford. Here are aflemblies every week, and horfe races upon St. 
George’s day, beyond the: Rhodee, which is a fine large green, 
but fo low that it is often overflowed by the Dee. The walls, 
being built like moft of the houfes, of a ftone which isa foft 
reddifh grit, often want repairing ; for which purpofe there are 
officers called Murengerss The kecping of the gates was once 
reckoned fo honourable an office, that it was claimed by feveral 
noble families ; as eaft-gate-by the earl of Oxford, bridge-gate 
by the earl of Shrewfbury, Water-gate by the earl of Derby, 
and’ North-gate by the mayor of ‘the city. On the eaft-lide of 
it there is a poftern, which was fhut up by one of its mayors, be- 
caufe hisdaughter, who had'been at ftool-ball, with foime mai- 
-dens in Pepper-ftreet, was ftolen, and conveyed away through 
this ‘gate ; this has occafioned a proverb here, “© When the 
* daughter is ftolen fhut, Pepper-gate.’” “The city is well fup- 
plied with water from the river Dee by mills, and the water- 
tower, which is one of the gates of the bridge. The centre of the 
city, where the four ftreets meet facing the cardinal points, is 
‘Vou Il, 2D Called 
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called the Pentife, from whence there is a pleafant profpect of 
allfour atone. The fuburb of Hanbrid is called by the Welfh 
Treboth, that is Burnt Town, it having been often burnt by 
them in their incurfions. The fee-farm rents of this city are veft- 
edin the princes of Wales, as earlsof Chefter, who hold them 
with the caftle and profits of the temporalities of the bifhoprick, 
and the freemen {wear to be true to the king and earl. ‘The officers 
eftablifhed here are, a governor of the city and cattle, a lieute- 
nant-governor, with a mafter-gunner, ftore-keeper, and furbifher 
of fmall arms; and for the cuftoms, befides a collector, comp- 
troller, and fearcher, here are twenty-one fubordinate officers. 
Here is a charity-fchool for forty boys, who are taught, cloathed 
and maintained bya fund of 500]. and 7ol. a year fub{cription. 
This place was of great account fo early as in the days of king 
Arthur, for teaching the arts and {ciences, and the learned lan- 
guages. King Ethelwolf, and two other Britith kings, are faid 
to have been crowned here; and, it is faid, that Henry 1V. 
Emperor of Germany, died and was buried here, after haying 
lived a hermit here unknown for ten years. This city is 181 
miles from London. 

A little below Chefter, on the fouth fide of the peninfula, 
called Wiral, is Park-gate, the port at which paflengers from 
England to Ireland take fhipping, and paflengers from Ireland 
to England come on fhore. 
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MACCLESFIELD is 170 miles from London. It is fituated - 
on the river Bollin, andis a borough, governed by a mayor. It 
has a church, which is a fair edifice, with a high fteeple, in form 
of a {pire ; butit is rather a chapel than a church, for it ftands 
in the parifh of Preftbury. On the fouth fide of the church 
there is a college, founded by Thomas Savage, who, was firft 
bifhop of London, and then archbifhop of York ; there is alfo 
on the fame fide, anoratory, built by the Leighs of Lime. In 
this place there is a free-fchocl, of an ancient foundation ; ang 
the chief manufacture is buttons. 

NAMPTWICH lies on the Vale Royal, .on the river Weaver, 
and is diftant from London 161 miles. _ It is the greateft and beft 
built town in the county, except Chefter; the ftreets are regu- 
Jar, and adorned with many gentlemen’s houfes; the church is 
a large and beautiful ftructure, built in the form of a crofs, like 
a cathedral, with a fteeple in the middle: it has two charity 
{chools, one for forty boys, and the other for thirty girls. “The 
inhabitants carry on a confiderable trade in cheefe and falt, both 
which are made here in the greateft perfection 5 they alfo derive 
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confiderable advantages from its being the greateft thoroughfare 
to Ireland, and from the traffic which is carried on at their great 
weekly fairs for corn and cattle. 

ConGLETON is fo called from its old name Condatum, which 
itis fuppofed to derive from Condate, a town in ancient Gaul, 
whence it was peopled, It is 161 miles diftant from London, 
and ftands on the borders of Staffordfhire; the town is well 
built, though it is antient, and the middle of it is watered by the 
little brook Howrey, the eaft fide by the Daning Schow, and the 
north by the Dan, over which it has a bridge. It is very popu~ 
lous, and in ancient writings is called a borough; it is now a 
corporation, governed by.a mayor and fix aldermen, and has two 
churches. It carries on a ¢onfiderable trade in leather-gloves, 
&c, 

Hatton, or HAuLTON, that is HIGHToOWN, is fo called 
from its fituation, which is a hill about two miles north of 
_Frodfham, and about 182 miles diftant from London. It has a 
" caftle, faid to have been built by Hugh Lupus, to whom the 
county was granted by William the Conqueror, which, with 
the barony, belongs to the dutchy of Lancafter, and maintains a ~ 
large juri{diétion in the county round it, by the name of Halton 
Fee, or the Honour of Halton, having a court of record, anda 
prifon. The king’s officers of the dutchy keep a law-day at the 
caftle every year, about Michaelmas ; and a court is held there 
once a fortnight, to determine all matters within their jurifdi€tion. 
The inhabitants claim a market here by prefcription, and there 
isa {mall market held here on a Saturday 5 but the town has not 
been generally confidered as a market-town, nor regiftered as 
fuch. 

NorTHWICH is 172 miles diftant from London, and ftands 
onthe river Weaver, near its conflux with the Dan, It appears 
by the buildings to be of confiderable antiquity, and is fo near 
the center of the county, that it is generally made the place of 
meeting to tranfact public affairs. There is a deep and plentiful 
brine pit near the brink.of the river Dan, with ftairs about it, by 
which, when they have drawn the water in leather buckets, they 
afcend half naked to the troughs and fill them, from whence it 
is conveyed to the wich houfes. The falt is not fo white as at 
other wiches, nor made with fo much eafe. On the fouth 
fide of this town, within thefe fifty years, have alfo been difco- 
vered a great many mines of rock falt, which they continue fre- 
quently to dig up and fend in great lumps to the fea-ports, where 
it is diflolved and made into eating falt. The falt quarries here, 
when a perfon is Jet down into them to the depth of about 150 
fcet, afford a moft pleafant profpect, looking like a {ubterrancous 
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cathedral fupported by rows of pillars, having a chryftal roof, all 
of the fame rock, tranfparent and glittering from the numerous 
candles burnt there to light the workmen, who, with their fteel 
pick-axes, dig it away; this rock work extends feveral acres. 
‘There is a good church in this town, with a fine roof, and fe- 
micircular choir. 

FRoDSHAM is fea-port, diftant from London 183 miles. 
It is fituated on the river Weaver, near its conflux with the 
Merfee, and has a ftone bridge over it ; it confifts of one long 
ftreet, at the weft end of which there is a caftle, that for many 
ages was the feat of the earls Rivers. It. has.a church, which 
ftands at a field’s length from the town, near a lofty hill, called 
Frodfham Hill, the higheft in the county, on which there ufed 
to be a beacon: abouta mile from this town, in the. way to. 
Halton, is a bridge over the Weaver, of brick, called Frod- 
fham Bridge. 

Matpas derives its name from the narrow, fteep rugged way 
to it. The Romans called it Malo paflus, and the Normans 
Malpas, the name which it ftill retains ; it is 166 miles from 
London, and fituated on a high hill, on the borders of Shrop- 
fhire, not far from the Dee. It confifts principally of three 
ftreets, which are now well paved; it has a ftately church, which 
ftands on the higheft part of the town, and the benefice is fo 
confiderable, that it fupports two rectors, who officiate alternate- 
ly. It had formerly a. caftle, and has now a grammar-fchool, 
and an hofpital. : 

Mippiewicu, fo called becaufe it ftands between Nampt- 
-wich and Norwich, is diftant from London 166 miles, and 
ftands on the conflux of the Dan with the Croke. It is an 
ancient borough, governed by burgefles ; it confifts of many 
ftreets and lanes, and is very populous. ‘The falt water fprings 
are faid to produee more falt, in proportion to the brine, than 
thofe at any other place ; the parifh extends into many town- 
fhips, and the town has a f{pacious church. 

SANDBACH is 164 miles from London, and is delightfully fi- 
tuated on the river Wheelock, which flows in three ftreams from 
Mowcop Hill, and falls into the Dan, a little above the town. 
It has a church witha lofty fteeple, and in the market-place there 
are two ftone croffes, elevated on fteps, and adorned with feve- 
ral images, and the hjftory,of the fufferings of Chrift carved in 
baffo relievo. The ale. here is much: admired, and is faid to 
be equal to that of Derby. 


STOCKPoRT, fometimes called Sroprorn, is 175 miles 
diftant from London, and fituatedon the fouth fide of the river 
Merfee, over which it-had a bridge, but it was blown up.in the 
year 1745, to prevent the rebel army, which had marched from 
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the north of Scotland into the centre of this kingdom, from re- 
turning that way. ; nae 

KnoTresrorp, NuTPORD, of CANUTE’s Forp, is 183 
miles from London, and (tangs near the ierfee in a fine fituation. 
It is divided into two parts, called the Upper and the Lower 
Town, by arivulet, called Bicken. In the Upper Town there 
is achutch, and in the Lower, achapel, the market, and town- 
houfe. 

ALTRINGHAM, or ALTRINCHAM, is 184 miles from !on- 
don, and fituated between Warrington and Stockport, near the 
borders of Lancafhire. It is governed by a mayor of an ancient 
inftitution, but contains nothing remarkable. 


REMARKABLE VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, and ANTIQUITIES 


In this county there are feveral mineral fprings, particularly 
at Stockport'there is achalybeat, faid’to be ftronger than that at 
‘Tunbridge. In the morafles, or mofles, whence the country 
people cut their turf, or peat, for fucl, there are marine {hells in 
great plenty, pine cones, nuts and fhells, trunks of fir-trees, and 
fir-apples, with many other exotic fubftances, The morafles, in 
which. thefe fubftances are found, are frequently upon the fum- 
mits of high mountains, and the learned are much divided in 
their opinion how they came’ here; the general opinion is, that 
they were brought thither by the deluge, not merely from their 
fituation, but becaule feven or eight vaft trees are frequently 
found lying much clofer to each other, than it was poffible they 
could grow; and under the trees are frequently found the exu- 
vize of animals, as fhells and bones of fithes ; and particulaly the 
‘head of an hippopotamus was dug from one of thefe moors fome 
years ago, and was feen by Dr. Leigh, who has written the na- 
tural hiftory of this county. There are, however, fubftances of 
a much later daté than the general deluge, found among thefe 
trees and exuviad, particularly a mill ftone, a_brafs kettle and 
fome amber beads, which were given to the Doétor foon after 
they weredug up. The fir-trees are dug up by the peafants, and 
are fo full of turpentine, that they are cut into flips, and ufed 
inftead of caindles. 

At Sanghill, near Chefter, there lived in the year 1668, a 
woman aged 72, who had two horns growing out of the right 
fide of her head, a little above her ear, When fhe was eight 
and twenty years old, an excrefcence grew out of this part of her 
head, which refembled'a wen; after it had continued two and 
thirty years, it fhot out into two horns, about three inches long ; 
after they had continued five years fhe .caft them, and two more 
came up in their room; after foyr years fhe caft thefe, and two 
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more grew up in their room, which continued growing four years, 
and then became loofe. 

There is a fmall wild white-hart cherry, peculiar to a little 
fpot in this county, near Fordfham ; where there is alfo a free~ 
tone rock, in which the belemnites, or thunderbolt, has been 
often found. 

Ata little diftance from Delamere Foreft, near a village called 
Bunbury, ftands Beefton Caftle, which was built by Ranulph 
the third, the fixth ear) of Chefter, after the conqueft, when he 
returned from the Holy War. This Ranulph began his go- 
vernment in the year 1180, and having governed fomething 
more than fifty years, died in 1232. The caftle, which covers 
a great extent of ground, ftands upon ahill, and is fortified, as 
well by the mountains that almoft furround it, as by its wall, 
and the great number of its towers; the chief of thefe towers 
was fupplied with waters from a well that is ninety-one yards 
deep, though it is fuppofed to be near half filled up with rubbifh, 
that has either fallen into it by accident, or been thrown in by 
defign. ~ This caftle is now in a ruinous condition, but Leland, 
in fome verfes which he wrote upon it, fays, that if old prophefies 
are to be believed, it will in fome future time recover its original 
fplendor ; near this place there are many traces of ditches, and 
other military works, 

In a ruinous fabrick, called the chapter, at Chefter, there was 
difcovered, about thirty years ago, a fkeleton, fuppofed to be the 
remains of Hugh Lupus, earl of Chefter; the bones were very 
frcfh and in their natural pofition ; they were wrapped in Jeather, 
and contained in a ftone coffin; the legs were bound together at 
the ancles, and the ftring was intire. 
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At Woodbay, near Nantwich, is the feat of the earl of Dyfart ; 
and the fame nobleman has another feat at Dutton, 13 miles from 
Chefter; at Cumbermere, on the borders of Shropfhire, is a feat 
of Sir Lynch Salifbury Cotton, Bart. Sough ball, near Chefter, 
is the feat of Thomas Brereton, Efq. Kinderton Park, is the 
feat of Lord Vernon : Pointon-bill, near Stockport, is the feat of 
Sir George Warren: the earl of Cholmondeley has a feat about 
feven miles from Namptwich ; as has alfo the earl of Barrymore, 
at Rock Savage, near Frodefham; and lord Grofvenor, at Ea- 
ton, near Chefter; and Sir Reger Moxton, at Cathriftleton, in 
the hundred of Proxton: Crew-hall, in the hundred of Nampt- 
wich, is the feat of John Crew, Efq. Vale-royal is the feat of 
Charles Cholmondeley, Efg. and at Lime, in the hundred of 
Macclesfield, is a feat of Peter Leigh, Efq. 

SHROP- 
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This county, which is fometimes called the county of Sa- 
lop, a name by which the town of Shrewfbury was diftinguifhed 
by the Normans, is bounded on the north by Chefhire, and part 
of Flintfhire, in the principality of Wales; on the fouth by 
Worcetterfhire, Herefordfhire, and part of Radnorfhire in Wales; 
on the eaft by Staffordfhire, and on the welt by the counties of 
Denbigh and Montgomery in Wales. It is reckoned the largeft 
inland county in England; it is of an oval form, forty miles in | 
length, from north to fouth, thirty-three miles in breadth, from 
eat to weft, and 134 miles in circumference. 

The air is pure and healthy, but the county being mountain- 
ous, it isin many places fharp and piercing, ‘The foil is various; 
the northern and eaftern parts of the county yield great plenty of 
wheat and barley, but the fouthern and weftern parts, which are 
hilly, are not fo fertile, yet afford pafturage for fheep and cattle; 
and along the banks of the Severn there are Jarge rich meadows, 
that produce abundance of grafs, Here are mines of copper, 
lea', iron, ftone, and lime-ftone; and the county abounds with 
inexhauftible pits of coal. Between the furface of moft of the 
coal ground and the coal, there lies a ftratum of a black, hard, 
but very porous fubftance, which being ground to powder in 
proper mills, and well boiled with water in coppers, depofits the 
earthy or gritty parts at the bottom, and throws up a bituminous 
matter to the furface of the water, which by evaporation is 
brought to the confiftency of pitch; an oil is alfo produced from 
the fame ftratum by diftillation, which, mixed with the bitumi- 
nous fubftance, dilutes it into a kind of tar. 

The chief rivers of this county are the Severn, the Temd, and 
the Colun. The Severn, which runs through the county from. 
eaft to weft, and divides it nearly into two equal parts; the 
Temd rifes in the north part of Radnorfhire, and running eaft- 
ward, and feparating Shropfhire from the counties of Radnor, 
Hereford, and Worcefter, falls into the Severn near the city of 
Worcefter; the Colun, or Clun, rifes near Bifhop’s Caftle, and 
running fouthward, difcharges itfelf into the Temd, not far from 
Ludlow. Other lefs confiderable ftreams in this county, are the 
Ony, the Warren, the Corve, the Rea, the Tern, and the Ro- 
dan. ‘The rivers of this county yield great plenty of trout, pike, 
lamprey, grailing, carp, eel, and other frefh water fith. 

This county is divided into fifteen hundreds, it has no city, 
but contains thirteen market-towns. It lies in the province of 
Canterbury ; that part of which lies fouth of the Severn, is un- 
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der the jurifdition of the bifhop of Hereford, and that which lies 
north, is under the bifhop of Coventry and Litchfield, except 
Ofweftry, and a few more places which belong tothe bifhop of 
St. Afaph. The archdeacon of Shrewfbury is the archdeacon 
for the three diocefes. The county is divided into 170 parithes. 
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SHREWSBURY is 156 miles from London, and is moft de-- 
lightfully fituated on an eminence, with two bridges over the 
Severn at the foot of it, which encompaifes it in the form of an 
hhorfe-fhoe ;_ it is walled all round, and where the river does not 
fence it, it has a.caftle. It was a well built and well frequented 
place, fo long ago as the Norman invafion, when twelve of the 
townfmen were bound to. keep guard, when the kings of Eng- 
Jand came hither, and as many to attend them inhunting. Ro- 
“ger de Montgomery, to whom it was granted by William the 
Norman, with the title of earl, erected thecaftle, and founded 
an abbey here, whofe abbot was mitred, and fat in parliament. 
Mr. Camden fays, that, in his time, this was a fine populous, 
trading town, much enriched by the induftry of the inhabitants, 
their cloth manufacture, and their commerce with the Welfh, 
who brought their commodities, to this place, as to the common 
mart of both nations. Near the Black Raven inn, which is noted 
by being mentioned in the play of the Recruiting Officer, there 
is one of the largeft fchools in England ; it was firft founded and 
endowed by king Edward the fixth, by the name of the Free 
Grammar-fchool; queen Elizabeth rebuilt it from the ground, 
and endowed. it more largely, It.is a fine ftately fabric, with a 
very good library, a chapel, and {pacious buildings, not inferior to 
many colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, in which laft univerfity 
feveral fcholarfhips are founded in its favour. Befides hofpitals, 
and St. George’s and St. Chad’s, and other alms-houfes, here are 
alfo feveral charity-fchools. Here are, befides meeting-houfes, 
fix churches, including St. Giles’s parifh, united to that of Holy 
Crofs, or Abbey Forgate; the jurifdiction whereof was granted to 
the corporation,on the diffolution. of abbeys, it being no part of 
the ancient borough of Shrewfbury,, or the fuburbs thereof. The 
government of this town is. by a mayor, recorder, fteward, town 
clerk, .24 aldermen, and 48 common council men, who. have 
their {word bearer, three ferjeants at mace, and other inferior 
officers. ‘The corporation has a power of trying caufes within 
itfelf, even fuch as are capital, except for high treafon. The 
burgeffes qualified to chufe its membersiare about 450. Here are 
twelve trading companies, who repair on the Monday fortnight 

after Whitfuntide to a place called Kingland, on the ex chan 
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of the town, but on the oppofite bank of the Severn, where they 
entertain the mayor and corporation. in arbours, or bowers, e= 
rected for the purpofe, arid diftinguifhed by fome mottos, or de- 
vices, alluding to their arts and crafts. “The ftreets of this town 
are large, and the houfes well built, particularly the earl of Bred- 
ford’s ; which, with others, have hanging gardens down to the 
river. It is faid that Charles the fecond would have ereéted this 
town into a city, and that the townfmen refufing the honour, 
were afterwards called The proud Salopians. ‘This tewn has 
been many years famous for its delicate cakes and excellent 
brawn. ‘There is fuch plenty of provifions of all forts here, ef- 
pecially falmon and other good fifh, both from the Severn and 
the Dee; and the place itfelf is fo pleafant, that it is full of gen= 
try, who have aflemblies and balls here once a week all the year 
round, it being a town reckoned not inferior to St. Edmunds- 
bury, or Durham, for mirth and gallantry, but is much bigger 
than both together ; and, it is obferved, that more gentlemens 
coaches are kept here, than in any town in the north-weft part 
of the kingdom, except Chefter; for the cheapnefs of provifions 
draws many genteel families to this place, who love to live with- 
in compafs, One great ornament of this town, is that called 
the Quarry, from ftones having been dug up there formerly, but 
fince converted into one of the fineft walks in England. It takes 
in at leaft twenty acres, on the fouth and fouth-weft fide of the 
town ; between its walls and the Severn it is fhaded with a-dou- 
ble row of lime trees, and has a fine double alcove in the center, 
with feats on one fide facing the town, and the other the river. 
There is a very noble feat uponthe Welth-bridge, over the arch 
of which is the ftatue of Liewellin, the idol of the Welfh, and 
their laft prince of Wales; this being the town where the ane 
cient princes of Powis-Land, or North Wales, ufed to refide at, 
The caftle isruinous, but the walls built foon after the conqueft, 
On that fide of the town which is not enclofed with the Severn, 
are yet ftanding with their gates, though houfes are built on fome 
part of the walls. Here is an infrmiry for fixty patients, which 
Was opened in 1747. ‘There is a good town-houfe here, and 
many ale-houfes round it, which have the name of coffee houfes. 
They all {peak Englifh in the town, though it is inhabited bo:h 
by Englifh and Welfh; but on the Thurfday’s market-day, 
when there is a great market for Welfh cottons, freezes, an | 
flannels, the chief language is Welfh. The ancient road cle | 
Watling-fteet, comes hither from London, and goes on to th: 
utmoft coaft of Wales. Itit is raifed very high abovethe foil, .m | 
fo ftraight, that upon an eminence it may te feen ten or fificea 
miles before or behind, over many hill-tops, anfwering one a- 
nother like a vifta of trees. 
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Luptow is 138 miles from London, and ftands on the north 
fide of the river T'emd, near its conflux with the Corve, on the 
borders of Worcefterfhice and Heiéfordfhire. This town was- 
much damaged by the civil wars, during the reigns of King 
Stephen and Henry VI. but afterwards recovered, efpecially after 
Henry VIII. eftablithed the council of the marches, whofe. lord 
prefident ufed to keep his courts here, till it was difufed in the 
rélon of king William, who appointed two lords lieutenants of 
North and South Wales. It receives great advantages by its 
thorvughfare to Wales, and the- education of the Welfh youth 

‘of both fexes. The inhabitants are reckoned very polite. It is 
as neat and clean a townas any in England, and is as flourifhin 
as moft in this part of it. It was incorporated by Edward V1. 
has a power of trying and executing criminals diftinct from the 

ounty, and is governed by two bailiffs, 12 aldermen, 25 com- 
mon-council-men, a recorder, a town-clerk, fteward, cham- 
berlain, &c. The town is divided into four wards, has feven 
gates in its walls, and a caftle over the Corve, that was befieged 
and taken by king Stephen, of which fome Of the offices are 
fallen down, and a great part of it turned into a bowling-green ; 
but part of the royal apartments, and the fword of ftate are ftill 
left. The walls were at firft one mile in compafs, and there was 
a lawn before it for near two miles, of which much is now en- 
clofed. The battlements are very high and thick, and adorned 
with towers. It has a neat chapel, where are the coats of arms 
of abundance of the Welfh gentry, and over the ftable doors are 
the arms of queen Elizabeth, the earls of Pembroke, &c. This 
caftle was a palace of the prince of Wales, in right of his prine 
cipality. The river Temd has a good bridge over it, feveral 
wears acrofs it, and turns a great many mills. Here is a large 
parochial church which was formerly collegiate, in the choir 
whereof is an infcription relating to Prince Arthur, elder bro- 
ther to Henry VIII, who died here, and whofe bowels were here 
depofited, though it is faid his heart was taken up fome time ago 
in aleaden box. In this choir }g a clofet commonly called. the 
Godt-houfe, where the priefts ufed to keep their confecreated 
utenfils; and in the market-place isa conduit, with a long ftone 
crofs on it, and a niche, wherein is the image of St. Lawrence, 
to whom the church was dedicated. Onthe north fide of the 
town there was a priory, whereof there are few remains to be 
feen, except thofe of its church. Here are an almfhoufe for 
30 poor people, and two charity fchools. Provifions are very 
cheap here ; and, at the annual horfe-race, there is the beft of 
company. The country round is exceedingly pleafant, fruitful, 
and populous ; efpecially that part called the Corvefdale, being 


the vale on the banks of the river Corve. 
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BriDGENORTH is diftant from London 139 miles, and is a 
wery antient town, having been built in 582, by the widow o 
Etheldred, king of the Mercians. It was afterwards fortified with 
a wall and caftle, both now in ruins; it had feveral great pri- 
vileges granted it by charters from Henry the Second, and king 
John ; and it is governed under king John’s charter, by two bai- 
hiffs, elected yearly out of 24 aldermen, by a jury of 14 men, 
together with 84 common-council-men, a recorder, town-clerk, 
and other officers. It is a large and populous town, pleafantly 
fituated ina healthy air ; the greateft part of it ftands upon a 
rock, on the weftern bank of the Severn, and the reft on the 
oppolite fide of the river, which has here a very great fall. Thefe 
two parts are called the Upper and Lower Towns ; the fituation 
of the weftern divifion being fixty yards higher than the other. 
The Upper and Lower Towns are connected by a ftone- bridge 
of feven arches, upon which there is agate and gate-houfe, with 
feveral other houfes ; the whole confifts principally of three 
ftreets, well paved, and well built ; one of which, in the Upper 
‘Town, lying parallel to the river, and called Mill-ftreet, becaufe 
it leads to fome mills, is aderned with ftately houfes, which have 
cellars dug out of the rock, ! 

Here are two churches, and a free-{chool for the fons of the 
burgeffes, which was founded in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and an hofpital for ten poor widows of the Upper Town. Upon 
the top of a hill above the town, are the remains of a caftle, 
whence the hill is called Caftle Hill. This place is fupplied with 
good water by leaden pipes from a fpring half a mile diftant ; 
and the water of the Severn is alfo thrown up to the top of Caf- 
tle Hil] by an engine, which was the contrivance of thofe who 
erected the water-works at London Bridge. From the high part 
of the town, a hollow way leads down tothe bridge, that is 
much admired by ftrangers, being hewn through the rock to the 
depth of twenty feet ; and though the declivity is very great, yet 
the way is rendered eafy by fteps and rails. Bridgenorth is a 
place of great trade, both by land and water ; its markets are 
ftocked with all forts of provifions, and its fairs are reforted to 
from many parts of the kingdom, for cattle, fheep, butter, cheefe, 
bacon, linen-cloth, hops, and feveral other commodities. 

Oswestry, or Ofwalftry, was originally called MAsTER- 
FIELD, and derives its prefent name from Ofwald, a king of 
Northumberland, who being defeated here, and flain in battle by 
Penda, a prince of Mercia, was beheaded and quartered by or- 
der of the conqueror ; and his head being fixed upon a pole in 
this place, the pole or tree, was probably called Ofwald’s tree, 
whence the town might by corruption be called Ofwaldftry and 
Ofweftry. It ftands upon the borders of Denbighfhire, at the 

re diftance 
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diftance of 171 miles from London, and is a very old town ; it 
was anciently a borough, and is ftill governed by two bailiffs, 
burgeffes, and other officers ; it has a church and a good gram- 
mar-fchool, with an excellent charity-fchool for forty boys, be- 
fides girls, who are cloathed as well as taught. This place had 
formerly a great trade in Welfh cottons and flannels, but it is 
now fo much decayed, that there is fcarcely a houfe in it fit ta 
accommodate a traveller. 

Newport is diftant from London 140 miles, and is a good 
town, with a free grammar-fchool, founded by William Adams, 
a native of this place, and a haberdafher of London, and endows 
ed by him to the value of 7000. with a library, a houfe for the 
mafter,and a falary of 60l. a year, which is now faid to be worth 
rool. and 3o0l. a year for an ufher. Near the fchool he alfo 
erected two alms-houfes, and gave 55ol. towards building a 
town-houfe. Here is alfo an Englifh free-{chool for the poor 
children of the town, endowed by a private gentleman with 201. 
a year, to which the crown has made an addition of 51. a year. 

Bishops CasTLe takes its name from its having formerly 
belonged to the bifhops of Hereford, who probably had a feat or 
caftle here. Itis 142 miles from London, and is an old corpo- 
ration, confifting of a bailiff, recorder, and 15 aldermen ; its 
market is famous for cattle and feyeral other commodities, and 
is much frequented by the Welfh. 

CuurcH STRETTON is 153 miles diftant from London, and 
is remarkable for a good corn-market, 

WENLOCK, called alfo GRrEat WENLOCK, to diftinguifh 
it from a village in its neighbourhood, known by the name of 
Little Wenlock, is 143 miles from London, It is an ancient 
corporation, governed under the charter of Charles the firft, by 
a bailiff, a recorder, two juftices of the peace, and twelve bailiff 
peers, or capital burgeffes. ‘This place is only remarkable for 
lime-ftone, and tobacco-pipe clay. 

WHITCHURCH is fituated on the borders of Chefhire, at the 
diftance of 161 miles from London ; it is a pleafant, large, po- 
pulous town, with a handfome church, in which are feveral mo- 
numents of the Talbots, earls of Shrewfbury. In the civil wars 
this town is faid to have raifed a whole regiment for the fervice 
of king Charles the Firft. 

- Wem is fituated near the fource of the Rodan, at the diftance 
of 166 miles from London. It has a free-tchool, founded and 
liberally endowed by Sir Thomas Adams, lord mayor of Lon- 
don, in 1645 ; and was the birth-place of Mr. Wycherly, the 
celebrated dramatic writer, 

WELLINGTON ftands at the diftance of 152 miles from Lon- 
gen, but contains nothing worthy notice. 
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CLERBURY ftands on the north-fide of the river Tend, at the 
diftance of 136 miles from London, It formerly had a caftle, 
but has nothing now remarkable. 

DrayTON is‘an inconfiderable town, 153 miles diftant from 
London. 


REMARKABLEVILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, aud ANTIQUITIES, 


Shropfhire being a frontier county between England and 
Wales, was antiently better fortified than any other county in 
England, having no Jefs than thirty-two caftles, befides fortified 
towns. ‘The extremity of Shropfhire towards Wales, being the 
limits of both countries, was called the Marches of Wales, and 
governed by fome of the nobility of this county, who were fliled 
Lords of the Marches. Thefe lords, within the bounds of their 
feveral jurifdictions, acted with a kind of palatine authority, 
which approached nearer to fovereign power, than perhaps any 
delegated authority whatever ; but this power, which was gene~ 
rally exercifed with great infolence over the Marches, was by de- 
grees abolifhed after the reduction of Wales, and the acceflion of 
jt to the crown of England. 

The famous military way called Watling-ftreet, enters Shrop- 
fhire out of Staffordfhire, at Boningale, a village on the borders 
of that county, north-eaft of Bridgenorth. From Boningale, it 
paffes north- weft to Wellington, and from thence fouth-weft 
through Wroxeter, where, crofling the Severn at a place called 
Wroxetor Ford, it runs fouthward through the county into He- 
refordfhire. In the neighbourhood of Wroxeter this road is very 
intire, and, being ftraight, and raifed a confiderable height above 
the level of the foil, may be feen from hence to the extent of 10 
or 15 miles, both fouthward and northward. 

Wroxeter was certainly a Roman city, and is generally 
thought to have been the ftation called by the Romans Urico- 
nium or Viroconium, It was called Caer Uruach by the ancient 
Britons, and Wreken-cefter by the Saxons. It was, without 
doubt, the fecond, if not the firft city of the ancient Cornavil, 
and fortified by the Romans to fecure the ford of the Severn, 
The extent of the wall was about three miles, and from fome 
fragments of it that ftill remain, the foundation appears to have 
been nine feet thick ; it had a vaft trench on the outlide, which 
even at this day is in fome places very deep. 

Here are alfo other remains of Roman buildings, called the 
Old Works of Wroxeter; thefe are fragments of a ftone wall, 
about a hundred feet long, and in the middle twenty feet high ; 
and not many years ago here was difcovered a {quare room under 
ground, fupported by four rows of {mall brick pillars, with a 
{ 3 double 
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double floor of mortar, built in the nature of a fudatory, or fweat- 
ing-houfe, much in ufe among the Romans. In the channel of 
the Severn, near this place, when the water is Jow, there may 
be feen the remains of a ftone bridge ; and in and about this vil- 
Jage Roman coins, and other remains of Roman antiquity have 
frequently been dug up. 

When or how this confiderable place was demolifhed, is not 
certainly known, but it is highly probable, that it was deftroyed 
by the Saxons, becaufe, among the great number of Roman coins 
found here, there has not yet been difcovered one fingle piece of 
the Saxon money. From the blacknefs of the foil here, and the 
defaced appearance of moft of the coins, it is probable that this 
place was confumed by fire. 

At Caer Caradock, a hill near the conflux of the Clun and the 
Temd, are ftill to be feen fome remains of a fortification, erected 
by the famous Britifh king Caraétacus, in the year 53,’ and gal- 
lantly defended againft Oftorius, and a Roman army. It is 
commonly called the Gair, and is fituated on the eaft fide of the 
hill, which is acceflible only on the weft ; the ramparts are 
walled, but now for the moft part covered with earth ; and 
though the foil of this hill is a hard rock, yet the trenches of the 
Roman camp are very deep. ‘This fortification was however 
taken by Oftorious, and the Britifh prince Cara€tacus and his fa- 
mily fent prifoners to Rome, for which the Roman fenate de- 
creed their general a triumph; but the behaviour of Caractacus 
at Rome was fo noble, that the emperor Claudius fet him and 
his family at liberty. 

Other traces inthis neighbourhood of Roman camps and Bri- 
tifh fortifications, faid to be deftroyed in the fame celebrated ex- 
pedition of Oftorius againft Caractacus, are a perfect Roman 
camp called Brandon, a Britifh camp called Coxall, the ruins of 
a large fort on the fouth point of a hill called Tongley, another 
great fort called the Bifhop’s Mote, on the weft fide of a hill 
within a mile of Bifhop’s Caftle ; and on the eaft fide of the fame 
fort is an acre of ground furrounded with an intrenchment. 

At Aéton Burnel, three miles from Great Wenlock, a parlia- 
ment was held in the reign of Edward the Firft, when the Jords 
fat in a caftle, and the commons ina barn, both which are now 
ftanding. In this feflions of parliament the famous ftatute, called 
the Statute Merchant, was enaéted for the aflurance of debts, 

Bofcobel Houfe and Grove, north-eaft of Bridgenorth, upon 
the borders of Staffordfhire, are famous for having been the hi- 
ding place of king Charles the Second, after his defeat at Wer- 
cefter, in which his majefty eluded the fearch of the enemy fent in 
purfuit of him. In the night his majefty was concealed in the 
houfe, and coward morning was conducted to the grove, where 

he 
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he hid himfelf in the top of a great oak tree, from whence he faw 
a troop that were in fearch of him diverted to another fide of 
the grove in chace of an owl, which flew out of a neighbouring 
tree, and fluttered along the ground, as if he had been brokea 
winged. The tree which concealed this pious prince was afterwards 
called the Royal Oak, and inclofed with a brick wall, but it is 
now almoft cut away by travellers. 

One of tke greateft curiofities in this county is a well at Bro/ey, 
a little to the north-eaft of Wenlock, which exhales a vapour 
that, when contracted to a fmall vent by an iron cover with a 
hole in it, catches fire from any flame applied to it, and burns 
up like a lamp, fo that eggs, or even meat may be boiled over it ; 
upon taking off the cover the flame goes out; and it is remark- 
able, that a piece of meat broiled in it has not the leaft fmell or 
tafte of its fulphureous quality. “The water is extremely cold, and 
as much fo immediately after the fire is put out, as before the 
vapour was lighted. 

At Pitchforth or Pitchford, north-weft of Wenlock, there is a 
well, upon the water of which floats a liquid bitumen, which the 
people in the neighbourhood fkim off, and ufe inftcad of pitch, 
whence the place is called Pitchford. Some have pretended that 
this bitumen cures wounds and the epilepfy. 

Wrekin- hill is noted for being the higheft hill in all the county, 
and ftands between the Severn and Watling: ftreet. 

Colebrooke Dale in this county is extremely rural and pleafant. 
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The moft celebrated feat in this county is that which is called 
the Leasowes, which belonged to the late .ingenous W1ILLI- 
AM SHENSTONE, Efq. and which is fituated in the parifh of 
Hales Owen. ‘The way toit is out of the road from Birming- 
ham to Bewdley; about half a mile fhort of Hales Owen, you 
quit the great road, and turn into a green lane on the left hand, 
where defcending to the bottom of a valley finely fhaded, the firft 
object that occurs is a ruined wall, and a fmall gate within an 
arch, ‘infctibed the Priory Gate. Afterwards pafling through a- 
nother {mall gate, at the bottom: of the fine fwelling lawn that 
furrounds the houfe, you enter upon a winding path, with a piece 
of water on your right. ‘The path and water over fhaded with 
trees, froma {cene at once cool, folemn and fequeftered ; which 
is fo ftriking a contraft to the lively fcene you have juft left, that 
you feem all on a fudden landed «in a fubterraneous region. 

Vinding down the valley; you pafS befide: a {mail root houfe, 
where, on a tablet, are theie lines : 
Here 
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Here in cool grot, and moffy cell, 

We rural fays and fairies dwell ; 

Though rarely feen by mortal eye, 

When the pale moon afcending high, 

Darts through yon limes her quiv’ring beartss 
We frifk it near thefe chryfial ftreams. 


Her beams reflected from the wave, 
Afford the light our revels crave 3 

e turf with daifies broider’d o'er, 
Exceeds we wot the Parian floor ; 
Nor yet for artful firains we call, 
But liften to the waters fall, 


Would you then tafte our tranquil [canes 
Befure your bofoms be ferene ; 

Devoid of hate, devoid of firife, 
Devoid of all that potfens life: 

And much it ’vails you in their places 
To graft the love of human race. 


And tread with awe thefe favour’d bowers, 
Nor wound the forubs, nor bruife the flowerss 
So may your paths with fweets abound ! 

So may your couch with reft be crown'd! 

But harm betide the wayward fwain, 

Who dares our hollow’d haunts prophanes 


You now pafs through the Priory Gate, and are admitted irito a 
part of the valley fomewhat different from the former ; tall trees, 
high irregular ground, and rugged feats. The riglit prefents you 
with perhaps the moft natural, if not the moft beautiful of the 
cafcades here found: the left with a floping grove of oaks, and 
the center with a pretty circular landfcape appearing through the 
trees, of which Hales Owen fteeple, and other objects at a dif- 
tance form an interefting part. ‘The feat benéath the ruined 
wall has thefe lines of Virgil infcribed : 


—~————Lucis habitamus opacis, 
Riparumque tores, & prata recentia rivis 
Incolimus, 


6s We 
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ace Wehere refide 
“¢ In er groves, or lie on' mofly beds, 
sé Near purling flreams, which murmur through the 
meads.”” 


You now proceed a few paces down the valley to another 
bench, where you have'this cafcade in front, which, together 
with’ the internal arch and other appendages, make a pretty ir- 
repular picture. The itream attending us with its agreeablé 
murmurs as we defcend along this pleating’ valley, we come next 
to a fmall feat, where we’ havea floping grove upon the right, 
and on the left a ftriking vifta: of the fteeple of Hales’Owen, 
which is heté feen in'a new light. We now defcend further 
down this fequeftered valley, accompanied on the right by the 
faire brawling rivulet riinnifig’ oVer pebbles, till ic empties itfelf 
into a'fine piece of water at the bottom. ‘The path here’ wind+ 
ing to the left, conforms to the water before mentioned, running 
round the foot'of a fmall hill, and accompanying’ this femicircu- 
lar Jake it’ another winding valley, fomewhat more open, and 
not lefs pleafing than the former. ‘There isa feat about the centre 
of this’ Watér-feene, where the ends of it’are'loft in the two 
valli¢s' on each fide ; and in front itis invifibly conneCted with an= 
other pieceof water, of about 20 acres, open to the Leafowes, 
but not the property of the owner. ‘The back ground of this 
fcene is ver} beatitiful, and exhibits a picture of villagesand varied 
ground, finely ‘held ‘up to the eye. 

You now leave'the Priory upon’ the left, and wind along into 
the other valley; till by a pleafing ferpentine walk -you enter a 
narrow glade, the flopes on each fide finely covered with oaks 
and beeches; on'the left ‘of which is a common bench, which af- 
fords a retiring place fecluded’ from every eye, and a fhort refpite, 
during which~ the'eye repofes on ‘a fine amphitheatre of wood. 
You now’ ‘proceed’ to a feat beneath a fine canopy of fpreading 
oak, on the back of which is this infcription + 


Huc ades,O Melibece! caper tibi faluus, & heedi ; 
V4 Fe jqed céffdre potes, requiefce fub umbra, 


«Come hither, O Meliboeus, your goat and your kids 
s©° are fafe'; and, if you are at leifure, reft under this 
‘¢° fhade.”’ 


The picture’ before it is that of a beautiful home fcene; a 
fmall lawn of well varied ground, encompafled with hills and- 
well grown oaks. and embtilifhed with a caft of the piping Fau- 
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nus, amidft trees and fhrubs on ‘a flope upon the left; and on the 
right, and nearer the eye, is an urn infcribed to Mr. William 
Somerville. The fcene is inclofed on all fides by trees, in the. 
middle only there is an opening, where the lawn is continued and 
winds out of fight. Here, through a gate, you are led bya 
thicket of many forts of willows into a large root-houle, “in- 
{cribed to the Earl of Stamford, who was prefent at the firft 
opening, of the cafcade, which is the principal object from the 
root-houfe. Other cafcades may have the advantage of a greater 
defcent, and a larger torrent, but a more wild and romantic ap- 
pearance of water, and at the fame time ftriGtly natural, for one 
hundred and fifty yards together, is perhaps no where to be feen. 
Proceeding on the right hand path, the next feat affords a fcene 
of what Mr. Shenftone ufed tocall his foreft.ground, confifting 
of wild green flopes peeping through dingle, or irregular groups 
of trees, a confufed mixture of favage and cultivated. ground, 
forming a land{cape fit for the pencil of Salvator Rofa. 

Winding on befide this lawn, which is over-arched: with 
fpreading trees, the eye catches at intervals, over an immediate 
hill, the {pire of Hales church, forming here a perfeét obelifk, 
the urn to Mr. Somerville, &c. And now paffing through a kind 
of thicket, we arrive at a natural bower of almoft circular oaks, 
infcribed to Mr. Robert Dodfley in the manner following: , . 


Come then, my friend, thy fylvan tafte difplay, 
Come hear my Fanus tune his ruftic lay; ; 
Ah! rather come, and in thefe dells difown, 
The care of other ftrains, and tune thy own. 


On the bank above it, amidft the aforementioned fhrubs, is a 
ftatue of the piping Fanus, which not only embellifhes this 
fcene, but is alfo feen from the court before the houfe, and from 
other places. It is f{urrounded by venerable oaks, and very hap- 
pily fituated. From this bower alfo you look down upon_ the 
aforementioned irregular ground, fhut up with trees on all fides, 
except fome few openings to the more pleafing parts of this gro- 
tefque and hilly country. The next little bench affords the firft, 
but not the moft flriking view of the Priory. It is indeed a 
{mall buiding, but feen as it is beneath trees, and its extremity 
alfo hid by the fame, it has in fome fort the dignity and folemn 
appearance of a largeedifice. Pafling through a gate, you enter 
a {mall open grove, where the firft feat you find affords a pictu- 
refque view through trees of a clump of oaksat a diftance, over- 
fhadowing a little cottage upon a green hill. From hence you 
immediately enter a perfect dome, or circular temple of magni- 
ficent beeches, inthe centre of which it was intended ‘to place 
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an antique altar, or ftatue of Pan. The path ferpentizing 
through this open grove, leads us by an eafy afcent to afmall 
bench with this motto, from Horace ; 


Me gelidum nemus 
Nympharumque leves cum fatyris chore 
Secernunt populd. 


*© A cool grove, and light choirs of nymphs, mingled 
‘* with fatyrs, feparate me from the populace.” 


Alluding to the retired fituation of the grove. Thereis alfo feen 
through an opening to the left, a pleafing Jandfcape of a diftant 
hill, with a white farm-houfe upon the fummit ; and to the 
right a beautiful round flope, crowned with a clump of large firs, 
with a pyramidical feat on its centre; to which, after a fhore 
walk, the path conducts you. At a tittle diftance from hence, 
is an urn infcribed to the memory of Mr. Shenftone’s brother. 
But you firft come to another view of the Priory, more advan- 
tageous, and at a better diftance, to which the eye is led down 
a green flope, through a {cenery of tall oaks, in a moft agreea- 
ble manner ; the grove you have juft paft on one fide, and a hill 
of trees and thickets on the other ; conduéting the eye to a nar- 
row opening through which it appears. You now afcend toa 
fmall bench, where the circumjacent country begins to open ; 
in particular a glafs-houfe appears between two large clumps of 
trees, at about the diftance of four miles. Afcending to the 
next feat, which isin the gothic form, the fcene grows more and 
more extended ; woods and lawns, hills and vallies, thickets and 
plains, agreeably intermingled. On the back of the feat is the 

following beautiful infcription : ‘ 


Shepherd, woula’ft thou here obtain 
Pleafure unalloy’d with pain ? 

Joy that fuits the rural {phere ? 
Gentle fhepherd, lend an ear. 


Learn to relifh calm delight, 
Verdant vales and fountains bright ; 
Trees that nod on floping hills, 
Caves that echo tinkling rills. 


If thou canft no charms difclofe 
In the fimpleft bud that blows ; 
Go, forfake thy plain and fold, 
Join the crowd, and toil for gold. 
2k % ‘Tranquil 
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Tranquil pleafures never cloy 5 
_ Banifh each tumultuous joy : 

All but love—for love infpires 
Fonder wifhes, warmer fires. 


Love and all its joys be thine——= 
Yet ere thou the reins refign, 
Hear what reafon feems to fay, 
Hear attentive, and obey. 


<* Crimfon leaves the rofe adorn, 

«© But beneath them lurks a thorn 5 
s¢ Fairand flow’ry is the brake, 
‘¢ Yet it hides the vengeful fnake, 


<¢ Think not fhe, whofe empty pride 

cs Dares the fleecy garb deride, 

<s Think not fhe, who, light and vain, 
<¢ Scorns the fheep, can love the fwain. 


‘cs Artlefs deeds and fimple drefs, 
<< Mark the chofen fhepherdefs ; 
«© Thoughts by decency controul’d, 
<< Well conceiv’dand freely told. — 


<¢ Senfe that fhuns each confcious air, 
«cs Wit that fallsere wellaware; 
<¢ Generous pity prone to figh, 
ss Jf her kid or lambkin.die. 


<¢ Let not lucre, let not pride, 

¢s Draw thee from fuch charms afide ; 

¢ Have not thole their proper fphere, 
ss Gentler paffions triumph here. 


a 


<< See to fweeten thy repofe, 

¢* The bloflom bud, the fountain flows ; 
«¢ Lo! to crown thy healthful board, 

s¢ All that milk and fruits afford. 


‘© Seek no more——the reft is vain 5 

¢¢ Pleafure ending foon in pain: 

“¢ Anguifh lightly gilded o’er : 

*¢ Clofe thy wifh, and feeek no mere.” 


And 
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And now pafling through.a wicket, the path winds up the 
back part of acircular green hill, difcovering little of the coun- 
try till you entera clump of ftately firs upon the fummit. Over- 
arched by thefe is an octogonal feat, the back of which forms a. 
table or pedeftal for a bowl, infcribed x 


Lo all friends round the Wrekin : 


Which large and venerable hill appears full in front, at the 
diftance of about 30 miles. ‘This fcene is a very fine one, di- 
vided by the firs into feveral compartments, each anfwering to 
the fides of the o€togonal feat, and to every one is allotted a 
competent number of ftriking objects to make a complete picture. 
Hence the path winds on betwixt two fmall benches, each of 
which exhibits a pleafing land{cape, which cannot efcape the 
eye of aconnoifleur. Here you wind through a fmall thicket, 
and foon enter a cavity in the hill, filled with trees, in the centre 
of which is a feat, from whence is difcovered; gleaming acrofs 
the trees, a confiderable length of the ferpentine ftream, running 
under a flight ruftic bridge to the right. Hence we afcend to a 
kind of gothic alcove, looking down a flope, flanked with large 
oaks and tall beeches, which together oyerarch the fcene, On 
the back of this building is found the following infcription : 


O you that bathe in courtlye blyffe, 
Or toyle in fortune’s giddy {pheare ; 

Do not rafhly deeme amyfle © 
Of him, that bydes contented here. 


Nor yet difdeigne the ruffet ftoale, 

_ Which o’er each carelefs lymbe he flyngs : 

Nor yet deryde the beechen bowle, 
In whyche he quaffs the lympid fprings. 


Forgive him if at eve or dawne 

Devoid of worldlye eark he ftray ; 

Or all befide fome flowerye lawne, ” 
He waite his inoffenlive daye. 


So may he pardonne fraud and ftrife, 
If fuch in courtlye haunt he fee, 
For faults there beene in bufye life, 
From which thefe peaceful glennes are free. 


Below the alcove is a large floping lawn finely bounded, croffed 
by the ferpentine water, and interfperfed with fingle or clumps 
of oaks at agreeable diftances; farther on the fcene is finely 
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varied. Proceeding hence through a wicket, you enter upom 
ancthtr lawn, beyond which is a new theatre of wild, fhagey 
precipices, hanging coppice ground, and fmooth round hills be- 
tween, of an oppofite character to the ground which you hav¢ 
pafled. Walking along the head of this lawn, you come to a 
feat under a fpreading beach, with this infcription : 


Ffoc erat in votis 3 modus agri non ita magnus, 
Flortus ubi, &F ted?o vicinus jugis aque fons, 

Et paulum fylue, fuper his foret. Auctius atque 
Dit-melius facere. 


sc This was among my wifhes : a portion of land not 
*¢ Jarge ; but in which there might be a garden, and 
‘* contiguous to my houfe a never-failing fprinz of wa- 
“¢ ter; and befides thefe a little grove. But the 
“© gods have dealt ftill better, and naore bountifully 
eee Meee 


In the centre of the hanging lawn before you, is difcovered the 
houfe, half hid with trees and bufhes. A little hanging wood, 
and a piece of winding water iflues through a noble clump of 
large oaks and fpreading beeches. At the diftance of about ten 
‘or twelve miles lord Stamford’s ground appears, and beyond 
_ thefe the Clee hillsin Shropfhire. Hence, ftill paffing along the 
top of the lawn, you crofs another gate, and behind the fence 
begin to defcend into the valley. About half way down it is a 
{mall bench, which throws the eye ypon a near fcene of hang- 
ing woods, and fhaggy, wild declivities, intermixed with fmooth 
green flopes, and fcenes of cultivation. You now return again 
into the great lawn at bottom, and foon come toa feat which 
gives a nearer view of the water beforementioned, between the 
trunks of high overfhadowing oaks and beeches ; beyond which 
‘the Sidiig ling of trees is continued down to the valley to the 
right. othe left, at a diftance, the top of Clent hill appears, 
and the houfe upon a fwell amidft the trees and bufhes. In the 
centre, the eye is carried down a length of lawn, till it refts 
upon the town and fpire.of Hales, with fome beautiful picturefque 
ground rifing behind it. Somewhat out of the path, and in the 
eentre of a nobleclump of ftately beeches, is a feat infcribed to 
Mr. Jofeph Spence. 

You now, through a fmal] gate, enter the Lover’s Walk, and 
proceed to a feat where the water is feen yery advantageoully. at 
full length, which, though not large, is fo agreeably fhaped, and 
has its bounds fo well concealed, that the beholder may receive 
lefs pleafure from many lakes of greater extent. The margin 
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onone fide is fringed with alders, the other is ovcrhung with 
tnoft ftately oaks and beeches, and the middle beyond the water, 
prefents the Hales Owen {cene, with a group of houfes on the 
flope behind, and the horizon-well fringed with the wood. Now 
winding afew paces round the margin of the water, you come 
to another fmall bench, which prefents the former fcene fome- 
what varied, with the addition of a whited village among trees 
upon a hill; proceeding-on, you enter the plealing gloom of this 
agreeable walk, znj come to a bench beneath a {preading beech 
that overhangs both walk and water, which has been called the 
Affignation Seat, and has this infcription on the back, of it from 
Virgil : 


Nerine, Galatea! thymo mbi dulcior Hyble, 
Candidor cycnis, hedera formofior alba ! 
Ciim primiim pafti repetent prafepia taurt, 
Si qua tui Corydonis habit te cura, venito. 


«©. Divine Galatea! fweeter tome than Hyblean thyme, 

*¢ whiter than fwans, fairer than white ivy; as foon 
© as the well-fed {teers fhall have returned to their 
<¢ ftalls, do thou come hither, if thou halt any regard 
“6 for Croydon.” 


Lal 


Here the path begins gradually to afcend beneath a depth of 
fhade, by the fide of which is a {mall bubbling rill, either form- 
ing little peninfulas rolling over pebbles, or falling down in 
imall cafcades, all under cover, and taught to murmur very 
agreeably. This foft and penfive fcene, very properly called the 
Lover’s Walk, is terminated by an ornamental urn, infcribed to 
Mifs Dolman, 2 beautiful and amiable relation of Mr. Shen- 
ftone’s, who died of the finall .pox, about twenty one years of 
age. The afcent from hence winds fomewhat more fteeply to 
another feat, where the eye is thrown over a rough {cené of 
broken and furry ground, upon a piece of water in the flat, whofe 
extremities are hid behind trees and fhrubs, amongft which the 
houfe appears, and makes upon the whole no unpleafing picture. 
‘The path ftill winds under cover up the hill, the fteep declivicy 
of which is fomewhat eafed by the ferpentine’ of it, till you 
come to a fmall bench with this line from Mr, Pope’s Eloifa ; 


«¢ Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care !”” 


The opening before it prefents a folitary fcene pf trees, thickets, 
and precipices, and terminatcs upon a green hill, with a clump 
of firs on the top. You may find the gréat ufe as well as 
beauty of the ferpentine path in glimbing up this wood. “The 
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firft feat of which, in allufion to the béautifal fcene before it, 
has the following lines from Virgil: 


. 


Hic latis otia funilis, 
Spelunce, vivique lacus, hic frigida Tempe, 
Mugitufque boum, mallefque fub arbore fomni. 


«¢ Here are peaceful retreats in fpacious fields, gtottoes 
‘© and chryftal lakes ; with cool, delicious vales, the 
ef Jowings of kine, and gentle flumbers under fhady 
S© trees.” 


Here the eye looking downa flope beneath the fpreading arms 
of oak and beech trees, pafles firft over fome rough furry grounds 
then over water to the large fwelling lawn, in the centre of which 
the houfe is difcovered among trees and thickets ; this forms the 
fore grounds. Beyond this appears a {well of wafte furry land, 
diverlified with a cottage, and a road that winds behind a farm 
houfe, and a fine clump of trees. The back {cene of all is a 
fernicircular range of hills, deverfified with wood, {cenes of cul- 
tivation, and enclofures, to about four or five miles diftance. 
Sill winding up into thelwood, you come to a flight feat, opening 
through the trees to a bridge of five piers, croffing a large piece 
of water at about half a mile diftance. The next feat looks 
down from a confiderable height, along the fide of a fteep . 
precipice, upon fome irregular and pleafing ground; and now 
you turn on a fudden into a long, ftreight lined walk in the 
wood, arched over with tall trees, and terminating with a {mall 
rultic ‘building. Though the walk be ftreight lined, yet the 
bafe rifés and falls fo agreeably, as leaves no reafon'to cenfure its 
formality. About the middle of this avenue, you arrive at a 
lofty gothic feat, whence you look down a flope, through the 
wood on each fide. This view is indeed a fine one; the eye 
firft travelling down over well-variegated ground into the valley, 
where is a large piece of water. The ground from hence 
rifes gradually to the top of Clent-hill, and the landfcape is 
enriched with a view of Hales Owen, the late Jord Dudley’s 
houfe, and a large wood of lord Lyttelton’s. Hence you pro- 
ceed to the ruftic building beforementioned, a flight and unex- 
penfive edifice, formed of rough unhewn ftone, commonly called 
here the Temple of Pan; having a trophy of the Tibia and 
Syrinx, with this infcription from Virgil over the entrance : 


Pan primus calamos cera conjungere plures 
Edauit; Pan curat oves, oviumque magiftros, 
“6 Pan 
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*¢ Pan, who firlt taught us te conjoin our reeds, 
«< Pah, who protects the fheep, their mafters feeds.”’ 


Fence mounting once more to the right through this dark um- 
brageous walk, you enter at once upon a lightfome high natural 
tertas, Whence the eye is thrown over the fcenes which have 
been viewed before, together with many fine additional ones, 
atid all beheld from a declivity that- approaches as near to a pre- 
cipice as is agreeable. In the middle is a feat with this in- 
{cription : 
Divini.Glhria Ruris 1 
To the glory of the country } 


This is by far the moft magnificent fcene -here, _.Jt would be 
idle to mention the Clee-hills, the Wrekin, the Welch moun- 
tains, or Caer Caradoc, at a prodigious diftarice ; which, tho’ 
they finely terminate the. fcene, fhould not. be mentioned at the 
Leafowes, the beauty of which turns chiefly upon diftinguifhable 
icenes. The valley upon the right is equally enriched, and the 
oppolite fide is well fringed with wood ; and the high hills on 
one fide this long winding vale rolling agreeably into the hol- 
lows onthe other. Hence returning back into the wood, and 
crofling Pan’s Temple, you go direétly down the flope, into 
another part of Mr, Shenftone’s ground, till you come to a feat 
under a noble beech, prefenting a rich variety of fore ground ; 
and, at above half a mile’s diftance, the Gothic alcove, on a 
hill well covered with woods, a pretty cottage under trees, in 
the more diftant part of the coAcave, and a farm houfe upon 
the right, all picturefque objects. The next, and the fubfequent 
feat, afford pretty much the fame {cene’ a little enlarged; with 
the addition of that-remarkable clump of trees, called. Frankly 
Beeches, adjoining to the old family feat of the Lyttleton’s, 
and from whence the Lords of that name derive their title. You 
come now to a handfome Gothic f{creen, backed with aclump 
of firs, which throws the eye in front full upon the cafcade in 
the valley, iffuing from beneath a dark fhade of poplars. “The 
houfe appears in the centre of a large {welling lawn, bufhed with 
trees and thicket, ‘The pleafing variety of eafy {wells and hol- 
lows, bounded by fcenes lefs {mooth and cultivated, affords the 
moft delightful picture of domeftic retirement and. tranquility. 
You now defcend to a feat enclofed with handfome pales, and 
infcribed.to the late lord Lyttleton. It prefents a beautiful view 
up a valley, contracted gradually, and ending in a group of moft 
magnificent oaks and beeches. The right hand fide is enlivened 
with two ftriking cafcades, and a winding ftream, feen at in- 
tervals between tufts of trees and woodland, To the left ap- 
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pears the hanging wood already mentioned, with the gothic 
{creen onthe flope in the centre. Winding ftill downwards, 
you come to a fmall feat, where one of the offices of the houfe, 
and a view of a cottage on very high ground is feen over ‘the 
tops of the trees of the grove in the adjacent valley. The 
next feat fhews another face of the fame valley, the water 
gliding calmly along betwixt two feeming groves, without any 
cafcade. ‘The fcene very fignificantly aliuded to by the motto 
from Virgil : 


Rura mibi, et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 
Flumina amem, fylvafque inglorius. 


‘* May fields and ftreams gliding in the vallies be my 
<¢ delight, and may I enjoy the rivers and the woods 
‘© in peaceful obfcurity.”’ 


You now defcend to a beautiful gloomy fcene, called Virgil’s 
Grove: at the entrance you pafs by a {mall obelifk on the right 
hand, infcribed to Virgil. ‘Before this is a flight bench, where 
fome of the fame objects are feen again, but ina different point 
of view. The whole fcene is opake and gloomy, confifting of 
a fmall deep valley, the fides of which are enclofed with irregu- 
Jar tufts of hazel and other underwood ; and the whole over- 
fhadowed with lofty trees, rifing out of the bottom of the val- 
ley, through which a copious ftream makes its way by mofly 
banks, enamelled with primrofes,- and variety of wild wood 
flowers. The firft feat you approach is infcribed to the cele- 
brated Mr. James Thompfon, author of the Seafons; and the 
following lines are alfo placed on it. 


Que tibi, que salt reddam pro carmine dona ? 
Nam neque me tantiim venientis fibilus Aufiri, 
Nec percffa juvant fluéiu tam littora, nec que 
Saxofas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 


6¢ What fhall I give thee, what return can I make for fo 
“¢ excellent a fong ? for neither do the whifpers of the 
‘¢ rifing fouth-wind, nor the gentle dafhing of the 
‘* waves, fo much delight, nor rivers gliding among 

$¢ ‘the rocky vallies.”’ 
This feat is placed upon a fteep bank, on the edge of the val- 
ley, from which the eye is here drawn down into the flat below, 
by the light that glimmers in front, and by the found of various 
cafcades, by which the winding ftream is agreeably broken. 
oe sae ~ Oppofite 
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Oppofite to this feat, the ground rifes again to akind of drip- 
pig fountain, where a fmall rill trickles down a rude nich of 
rock-work, through fern, liverwort, and aquatic trees, After 
falling down thefe cafcades, it winds under a bridge of one 
arch, and thenempties itfelf into a fmall lake, which catches it 
below. On the left is feen one of the moft beautiful cafcades 
imaginable, through a kind of vifta or glade, falling down a 
precipice overarched with trees, You now proceed to a feat, 
at the bottom of a large root, on the fide of a flope, with this 
infcription : 


O let me haunt the peaceful fhade ; 

Nor let ambition e’er invade 

The tenants of this leafy bower 

That fhun her paths, and flight her power. 


Hither the peaceful halcycn flies 

From focial meads; and open fkies 5 
Pleas’d by this rill her courfe to fteer, 
And hide her fapphire plumage here. 


The trout bedropt with crimfon ftains, 
Forfakes the river’s proud domains, 
Forfakes the fun’s unwelcome gleam, 
To lurk within this humble ftream. 


And fure I hear the Naiad fay, 

<< Flow, flow, my ftreams, this devious way, 
‘© Though lovely foft thy murmurs are, 

‘¢ Thy waters lovely, cool and fair. 


‘¢ Flow gentle ftream, nor let the vain 
<¢ Thy fmall unfully’d flores difdain 5 
“<¢ Nor let the penfive fage repine, 

‘© Whofe latent courfe refembles thine.” 


The view from it is a tranquil fcene of water, gliding through 
floping ground, with a fketch through the trees of the {mall 
pond below. Fartheron, you lof all fight of water, and only 
hear thenoife, You now turn all ona fudden upon the high 
cafcade, which attraéted admiration beforein vifta. “The {cene 
around is quite a grotto of native ftone, roots of trees over- 
changing it, and the whole fhaded over-head. ftowever, you 
firft approach upon the left a chalybeat fpring, with an iron bowl 
chainedtoit. ‘Then turning to the right, you find a ftone feat, 
making part of the aforefaid cave. You now wind up a fhady 
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path on the left-hand, and -croffing, the-head; of, this cafcade, pafs 
befide the river that fupplies it, in your way. up.to the houle. 
One. feat firft occurs under a fhady oak. as you a{cend the. hill ; 
foon after, you afcend the fhrubbery, which half furrounds, the 
houfe, where you find two feats inferibed to Mr. Richard Graves, 
and Mr, Richard Jago, two of Mr. Shenftone’s, moft’ particular 
friends. From the feat, infcribed to Mr. Jago, is, an opening 
down the valley, over alawn, well edged. with oaks to. a.piece 
of water crofled by aconfiderable bridge in the flat, the, fteeple 
of Hales, a village amidft trees, making on the whole. a, very 
pleafing pifture. Thus winding through flowering fhrubs, 
befides a menagerie for, doves, you are conducted. to. the ftables. 
But it fhould not be forgot, that on the entrance intothis fhrub- 
bery, the firft objet that {trikes us is a, Venus de, Medicis, befide 
a bafon of gold fifh, encompafied with. fhrubs, and_- illuftrated 
with the following infcription : 


“© Semi—reducta Venus.” 


To Venus, Venus here retir’d, > 
My fober vows I pay 5 

Not her on Paphian plains admir’d 
The bold, the pert, the gay, 


Not her whofe amorous leer prevail’d 
To bribe the Phrygian boy ; 

Not her who, clad in armour fail’d, 
To fave difaftrous Troy, 


Frefh rifing from the foamy tide, 
She every bofom warms ; 

While half withdrawn fhe feems to hide, 
And half reveal her charms, 


Learn hence, ye boafted fons.of tafte, 
Who plan the rural fhade; 

Learn hence to fhun the vicious wafte. 
Of pomp, at large difplay’d. 


Let fweet concealment’s magic art 
Your mazy bounds inveft; 

And while the fight unveils a part, 
Let fancy paint theresk, . 


Let 
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Let coy referve with coft unite 
To grace your wood or field ; 

No ray obtrufive pall the fight, 
In aught you paint, or build. 


And far be driven the fumptuous glare 
Of gold from Britith groves ; 
And far the meretricious air 
Of China’s vain alcoves. 


*Tis bafhful beauty: ever'twines 
The moft coerfive chain, 

*Tis the, that fov’reign rule declines, 
Who beft deferves to reign. © 


The Duke of Kingfton has alfo a feat in this county, known 
by thename of Tong Ca/fle; itis a very. ancient ftructure, and ia 
the Saxon times belonged to the earls of: Northumberland: At 
Pepper-bill, 16 miles from Shrewfbury, is the feat of the earl of 
Shrewfbury. Shenton-hail, three miles from Drayton, is the feat 
of lord vifcount Kilmurray. At Stoke, near Wenlock, is a feat 
of lord Craven. Ockley Park, near Munflow,. is the feat of the 
earl of Powis. At Ap/ey is the feat.of Sir Thomas Whitmore ; 
at Longnor, thatof Sir Richard Corbet, bart. and at Houghtor, 
near Shefnal, that of Sic Hugh Briggs, bart. At Audley, near 
Bridgenorth, is the feat of Sir Richard A€ton ; and at Lanvarda, 
near Ofweftry, the featof Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, bart. 
At Weft-coppice is the feat of Edward:Powis, Efq; where he has 
a.deep-park bounded by: the Severn. At Aéfon Burnel is the 
feat.of Sir. Edward Smithy bart. and-at Buntingfdale, near Dray 
ton,. that of Herbert Mackworth, Ef. 


|RSS LSA TVET ET 
STAFPFO'R DiS HIRE, 


This county is bounded on the north-weft by Chefhire ; on 
the north-eaft by Derbyfhire ; onthe fouth by Worcefterfhire ; 
on the weft by Shropfhire ; and on the: eaft by Warwickihire. 
It extends from north to fouth forty miles; and is 141 miles 
in circumference. ‘The: air of Staffordfhire is in general pure 
and healthy ; but in fome parts it is fharp and cold, particularly 
in the mountainous places, north-weft’ of the town of Stone. 
The arable and pafture land is excellent ; and even the moun- 
tainous parts, by good tillage, will produce confiderable crops of 
corn: but they are remarkable for a fhort and {weet grafs, which 
makes the cattle as fine as*thofe of Lancafhire. On the banks 
of 
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of the Trent and the Dove, the meadows are as rich as any ir 
England, and maintain great dairies, which fupply the markets 
with vaft quantities of butter and cheefe. The rivers afford 
plenty of almoft all forts of frefh water fith ; and the county in 
general abounds with provifions of all kinds. Befides plenty of 
turf and peat, for firing, this county yields three forts of coals, 
which are diftinguifhed by the names of pit coal, peacock coal, 
and cannel coal. ‘The pit is dug chiefly in the fouth part of 
the county, at Wednefbury, Dudley, and Sedgley, not far from 
Wolverhampton. The peacock coal, fo called from its reflec- 
ting various colours, like thofe of a peacock’s tail, is found at 
Henley Green, near Newcaftle under Line, and is better for 
the forge than for the kitchen. The cannel coal, which gives 
a very clear and bright flame, derives its name from canwi/, an 
ancient Britifh word for candle. It is fo hard as to bear polifh- 
ing, and is ufed in this county for paving churches, and other 
public buildings: it is alfo manufaétured into fnuff boxes and 
other toys. Under the furface of the ground, in feveral parts 
of this county, are found yellow and red oker, tobacco-pipe 
clay, potters clay, fullers earth, and a fort of brick earth, which 
burns blue, and is fuppofed to be the earth of which the Ro- 
mans made their urns. Here alfo are found ftones and minerals 
of various forts ; as fire-ftone, for the hearths of iron furnaces 
and ovens, lime-ftone, iron-ftone, or ore, the beft kind of 
which is called mufh, and is found at Rufhal, near Walfhall. | 
‘This is the ore from which the beft iron is extracted. Some of 
thefe iron-ftones are as big as the crown of a man’s hat, and 
fome of them being hollow on the infide, contain about a pint 
of a fharp cold liquor, which is faid to be very grateful to the 
tafte, and of which the workmen are very fond. Copper ftones, 
or ore, are dug out of Ecton Hill, near Leek; and lead ore is dug 
in no other parts of the county. Here are alfo found the he- 
matites or blood-ftones, alabafter, divers kinds of marble, quar- 
ry-ftones, mill-ftones, and grind-ftones, of feveral colours. 

The principal rivers of this county are the Trent, the Dove, 
the Thame, or T'ame, and the Sow. Whence the Trent de- 
rives its name.is not known: it is efteemed the third river in 
England, and rifes from two or three fprings in the north-weft 
part of this county, near Leek; it runs fouth-eaft, and dividing 
Staffordfhire nearly into two equal parts, enters Derbyfhire near 
Burton upon the Trent ; and running north-eaft, through the 
counties of erby, Nottingham, and Lincoln, falls into the river 
Humber, north of Burton in Lincolnfhire. ‘The Dove rifes in 
Derbyfhire, and feparates that county from Staffordfhire. The 
‘Thame rifes in the fouth part of this county not far from Wol- 
verhampton, and runs fouth-eaft into Warwickfhire, where, 
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dire&ting its courfe northward, it enters Staffordfhire again near 
Tamworth, and falls into the Trent a few miles north of Tam= 
worth, The Sow rifes not far weftward of Newcaftle under 
Line, and running fouth-eaft, and paffing by the town of Staf- 
ford, falls into the Trent, about three miles eaft of Stafford. 
Other lefs confiderable rivers of this county are Walfal- Water, 
the Black Brook, the Penk, Ecclefhal-Water, the Charnet, and 
the Hamps. This county is divided into five hundreds, and 
contains one city and eighteen market towns: it lies in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury and diocefe of Litchfield and Coventry, 
and has one hundred and fifty parifhes. “The principal manu- 
faGtures of this county are cloth, and iron utenfils, all kinds of 
which are made here in great perfection. 


Dh RoOOe Be Bree Te 


This city is 117 miles from London, and united with the city 
of Coventry in Warwickthire, is the fee of a bifhop, who ts 
called bifhop of Litchfield and Coventry : it is both a city and 
county incorporated by King Edward the Sixth, and governed by 
two bailiffs, twenty-four burgefles, a recorder, a fheriff, a ftew- 
ard, and other officers. ‘he diftri€t comprehended in. the 
county of this city, is ten or twelve miles in circumference ; and 
the fheriff rides round it in proceffion on the 8th of September 
annually, and then fea{ts the corporation and neighbouring gen- 
try. Litchficld flands in a valley, three miles fouth of the 
‘Trent, and is divided by a ftream, which runs into that river. 
The divifion of it on the fouth fide of this ftream is called the 
City, and that on the north is called the Clofe, from its being 
inclofed with a wall and a dry ditch on every fide, except that 
next the city: both parts are cannected by two bridges, but the 
city is by much the largeft. Litchfield is thought to be the moft 
confiderable city in the nerth-weft of England, except Chefter. 
It is a long ftraggling place, but has fome handfome houfes ; 
the ftreets are well paved and kept clean; and this being a great 
thoroughfare from London to the north-weft counties, here 
are feveral very good inns. ‘This city has a cathedral and three 
parifh churches. The cathedral, which ftands in the Clofe, was °. 
founded in the year 1148: it fuffered much in the civil wars un- 
der Charles the Firft, but was fo repaired foon after the reftora- 
tion, that it is now one of the nobleft Gothic ftru€tures in 
England. It extends in length, on the infide, 450 feet, of 
which the choir is 110, and it is 80 feet broad. “There isa 
fine lofty ftceple over the middle of the church: the front is 
adorned with a good portico, and over that are two correfpon-~ 
ding {pires, About the portico are alfo twenty fix ftatues of the 
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‘prephets, apoftles, and kingsof Judah, as big as the life. There 
are alfofeveral ftatues on the infide of this church. The choir 
is in gveat part paved with alabafter and cannel coal, in imita- 
tion of black and white marble ; and behind the choir ts a neat 
chapel. The prebendaries ftalls are-of excellent workmanhhip ; 
they were erected at the charge of fome gentlemen in the county 5 
and each ftall bears the name and arms of the Donor. In the 
Clofe are'a palace for the bifhop, a houfe for the dean, and very 
handfome houfes for the prebendaries. In the parifh churches 
there is nothing remarkable ; but one of them, dedicated to St. 
Michael, has a church yard that contains fix or feven acres of 
ground. .In this city there is a gaol for felons and debtors ap- 
prehended within its liberties, a free-fchool, and a large and 
well endowed hofpital for the relief of the poor: and in the 
neighbourhood of this city there are frequent horfe races, Litch- 
field is famous for fine ale. 
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NewcaAsTLE UNDER Line, which is 148 miles from 
London, was firft called Newca/tle, from a caftle now in ruins, 
built here in the reign of Henry the IIId. and by way of dif- 
tinction from an older caftle, which ftood at Cheftertown, a vil- 
Jage in the neighbourhood. It was afterwards called Newca/tle 
under Line, or Lime, from its fituation upon the eaft fide of a 
branch of the Trent, called the Lime or the Lime, to diftinguifh 
it from Newcaftle upon Tine, in the county of Northumber- 
land This town was firft incorporated by King Henry the 
Firft, and afterwards by Queen Elizabeth, and Ring Charles 
the Second. Itis governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, and twen 
ty-four common council men; and the corporation has a court, 
which holds pleas for a€tions under 401. ‘The ftreets are bread 
and well paved, but the buildings low, and. moftly thatched, 
Here were formerly four churches, which are now reduced to 
one. The cloathing trade ftourifhes much in this town ; but the 
chief manufaQure is hats ; and here is an incorporated company 
of felt-makers. Near this place there is a greater quantity of 
ftone- ware made than in any other place in England, fo that 
the inhabitants of Newcaftle and its neighbourhood, are faid to 
export this manufa€ture to the value of zo,oool. per annum. 
There is alfo carried on at the fame placea manufacture of ear- 
then ware, in imitation of china, which is neatly figured, co- 
loured, and gilt. Inthe neghbourhood of Newcaftle, there are 
frequent horfe races, though the place is almoft furrounded with 
coal pits. —This place was formerly famous for a peculiar me- 
shod of taming fhrews; this was by putting a bridle ye 
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the fcold’s mouth, in fuch a manner as quite to deprive her of 
fpeech for the time, and fo leading her about the town, till fhe 
made figns of her intention to keep her tongue in better difci- 
pline for the future; and then fetting her at liberty; upon her 
promifing amendment, 

STAFBORD is135 miles from London. In Doomfday book, 
which contains a furvey of England made in the time of Wil- 
liany the: Norman, this town is called a city, but it does not ap- 
pear to have been:incorporated before'the reign of King fobn, 
who made a corporation of it, and Edward VI. both confirmed 
and enlarged its charter; and by virtue of a ftatute of Queen 
Elizabeth, not only the county affizes, but the quarter feffions 
are always to be kept here: ‘The fituation of this town is low, upon 
the banks of the river Sow, but the ftreets are well paved; and 
the houfes generally built of ftone, and covered with flate. Here 
was formerly a caftle, built by William the Norman, which is 
how in ruins ; and the town is thought'to have been walled in, 
from fome remains of walls that are ftill to be feen round it. 
Here are two handfome parifh churches, a free’ fchool, and an 
hofpital, built towards the clofe’ of the laff century, ‘by Mr. 
Martin Noel, a native of this town. Here is a fpacious mar- 
ket-place, in which is a fhire-hall, and here is a good bridge 
over the Sow.—Stafford has a manufacture of cloth, which has 
greatly encreafed the wealth and’ inhabitants of the place ; and 
it is famous, as well'as fome other towns in the county, for ex- 
cellent ale. . 

Tamworth is 113 miles from London, ‘and is fo equally di- 
vided: by the river Tame, that one half of it, which flands upon 
the weftern bank of that river, is in Staffordfhire, and the other 
half in Warwickfhire ; and the borough is by fome writers piaced 
im Staffordfhire, and by others in Warwickfhire. ‘This is the 
oldeft town in thefe parts, and was the royal feat of the Mercian 
Kings ; but it appears to have been firft incorporated by Queen 
Elizabeth, under whofe charter it is governed, by a high fteward, 
two bailiffs, one for each county, a recorder, a town-clerk, an 
under-fteward, twenty-four principal burgefles, two ferjeants at 
mace, atid other officers. The corporation have power to keep 
a three weeks court of record, and a court leet twice a year 
and they havea gaol and a common feal. In the Staffordfhire 
fide of this town there isa church, which is collegiate, a gram- 
mat fchool, founded by Quéen Elizabeth, and a fine hofpital, 
founded by Mr. Guy, the founder of the noble hofpital in the 
borough of Southwark, that bearshis name, “This town has a 
confiderable trade in narrow cloths, and other manufactures. 

WALSAL is a {mall corporation-town, 116 miles from Lon- 
don. ‘There are feveral iron-mines near it; and many ot 
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the inhabitants are employed in the manufacture of fpurs, bridle- 
bits, ftirrups, and buckles. 

Tursury is fituated upon the river Dove, a little before it 
joins the Trent, and is 128 miles from London. Ona hill near 
the town is an ancient caftle, which formerly belonged to John 
of Ghent, Duke of Lancafter. It is ftill a good old dwelling- 
houfe, walled allround, except on the fide of a hill, where it 
is fo fteep that it needs no fortification ; and yet there it is inclo- 
fed with a ftrong pale. It hasa profpe& to the eaft over the 
Dove and Trent, as far as Nottingham, on the north-weft and 
north to Uttoxeter, Rowcefter, Afhburn, and Derby, on the 
fouth-eaft towards Burton, and Afhby dela Zouch, &c. andon 
the fouth and fouth-eaft are all wood-lands, in which are many 
parks that belong, for the moft part, to the caftle and honour of 
‘Tutbury, to which many of the neighbours are homagers, and of 
which they hold their eftates. 

STONE is 140 miles from London, and is faid to have derived 
its name from an heap of ftones thrown up here, according to a 
cuftom of the Saxons, to perpetuate the memory of a murder 
committed by Wolphere, a King of Mercia, on his two fons, 
for embracing Chriftianity—The town ftands upon the north- 
bank of the river Trent, in the great road from London to Chef- 
ter. It is well provided with good inns, and here is a {mall 
charity-fchoo], and a free grammar fchool. 

WoLvERHAMPTON is 124 miles from London, and ftands 
upon a high ground. Itis a populous town, well-built, and the 
ftreets are well paved, but all the water the town is fupplied with, 
except what falls fromthe fkies, comes from four weak. fprings 
of different qualities, which go by the names of Pudding- 
well, Horfe-well, Wafhing-well, and Meal-well, all appro- 
priated to their feveral ufes; from the laft they fetch all their 
water they ufe for boiling or brewing, in leather budgets laid 
acrofs a horfe, with a funnel at the top, by which they fill them 5 
and to the other three wells they carry their tripe, horfes, and 
linen. ‘To this fcarcity of water, and the high fituation of the 
place, is afcribed its healthy ftate, notwithftanding the adjacent 
coal-pits ; and it is faid the plague was never known there... The 
chief manufaCturers of this town are lock{miths, who are reckoned 
the moft expert of any in England. They are fo curious in this 
art, that they can contrive a lock fo, that if a fervant be fent into 
the clofet with a mafter-key, or their own, it will fhew how 
many times that fervant has gone in at any diftance of time, and 
how many times the lock bas been fhot for a whole year, fome 
of them being made to difcover five hundred or a thou- 
fand times. A lock with a curious fet of chimes in it, that 
fokd for twenty pounds, was made in this town, Here 
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-a collegiate church which is annexed to the Dean and Chapter of 
Windfor. 

PENKRIDGE is 125 miles from London, and derives its name 
from its fituation upon the river Penk, over which it has a ftone 
bridge. Here is one of the greateft fairs in the kingdom for 
horfes, both for the faddle and draught, 

RuGELey is 124 miles from London, and is an handfome 
well-built town, in the Lancafhire and Chefhire road from Lon- 
don, and one fide of Cankwood-chace. 

LEEK is 154. miles from London, has a manufacture for but- 
tons, and is noted for excellent ale. At what are called the Blue 
“Hills in the neighbourhood of this tewn, there are coal-mines ; 
and a falt ftream comes from thence, which tinges the ftones and 
earth through which it rung with a rufty colour, and, with the 
infufion of galls, turns as black as ink, Here are rocks of 

-an exceeding great height, without any turf or mould upon 
them. | 

KInverR is 129 miles from London; and has an old fortifi- 
cation in it, and a remarkable ftone two yards high and four 
yards in circumference : which fome fuppofe to have been a Bri- 
tith Deity, and others that it was in memorial of a battle 
fought here by that people; they call it Battle ftone, or Bolt- 
ftone. 

BuRTON UPON TRENT is 123 miles from London. It was 
formerly diftinguifhed by its abbey, whofe abbots being mitred, 
fat in parliament ; but it is now chiefly noted for its ale. Here is 
an exceeding fine bridge over the Trent, which is entirely built 
of {quared free ftone, and is above a quarter of a mile in length, 
with 37 arches, through which the river runs, and here divides 
into three channels. “he parifh church is adjoining to the de- 
cayed abbey. The town confifts chiefly of one long ftreet, 
extending from the abbey to the bridge. Here is a manu- 
facture of cloth. Barges come up hither by the help of art, 
with a full ftream in a deep fafe channel. Between the Trent, 
Dove, and Blithe, near this town is Needwood, a large forett, 
with many parks in it, where the gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
often divert themfelves with hunting and horfe-races. 

Urroxerer, or Utcefter, ftands on a gentle afcent, upon 
the weftern bank of the river Dove, at the diftance of 134 miles 
from London. It is a pretty large town, the ftreets are broad, 
clean, and well paved, but the houfes in general are meanly 
built. Here isa fpacious market place, with a crofsin the cen- 
ter, and a good ftone bridge over the Dove, ‘The market is one 
of the moft confiderable in thefe parts for cattle, fheep, fwine, 
butter, cheefe, corn, and all forts of provifions. Some of the 
London cheefe-mongers have factors here, who, it is faid, buy 
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up cheefe to the value of five hundred pounds every market-day. 
In this town and neighbourhood are many very confiderable iron 
manufactories. 
Bromtey PaGETs is 129 miles from London, and is a pretty 

town, on the fkirts of Derbyfhire, remarkable for a fport on 
New-Year’s Day and ‘Twelfth Day, called the Hobby-horfe- 
dance, from a perfon who rode upon the image of a horfe, with 
a bow and arrow in his hands, with which he made a {napping 
noife, and kept time with the mufic, while fix other men 
danced the hay, and other country dances, with as many rein- 
deers heads on their fhoulders. To this Hobby-horfe belonged a 
pot which the Reeves of the town kept and filled with cakes and 
ale, towards which the fpectators contributed a penny, and 
with the remainder they maintained their poor and repaired the 
Church. etd 

BeTvey is 157 miles from London, and is a {mall inconfider- 
able place. 
- Brewoop is 132 miles from London, and is a pretty little 
town with a free fchool. 

CHEADLE is diftant from London 144 miles, and has acha- 
rity-fchool. : 
_ EcciesHat ftands at the diftance of 142 miles from Lon- 
don. It isa pretty place, has a good charity-fchool, and is fa- 
mous for pedlars wares. ~ Me Miers ogs hae 6 Cake 
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Watling-fireet, and Ikenild-ftreet, two of the four great mi- 
litary ways of the Romans. in Britain, run through this.county. 
Watling-ftreet croffes the river Tame out of Warwickthire into 
Staffordfhire, at Falkefley-bridge, near Tamworth, and running 
weftward, paffes intoShropthire, near Brewood. Ikenild-ftreet 
enters Staffordfhire at Streeton, near Tutbury, and running fouth- 
welt, crofles Watling-ftreet about a mile fouth of Litchfield, and 
pafles into Warwickfhire at Handfworth, near Birmingham in 
that county. Upon thefe two ancient roads have been difcovered, 
in this county, confiderable remains of Roman antiquities. 
_ Upon Watling-ftreet, near the place where that road is inter- 
fected by Ikenild-ftreet, there is a {mall village called Vall, from 
the remains of fome walls which enclofe about two acres of 
ground, known by the name of Caftle Crofts; here have been 
found Roman coins, and two ancient pavements of Roman bricks. 
The inhabitants havea tradition that there was a city here, which 
was deftroyed before the Norman invafion; and it is generally 
believed, that the city at this place, was that called Etocetum by 
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At Alton, about three miles from Cheadle, are the ruins of a 
caftle, which was built before the time of William the Normaa, 
and about the year 1173, the twenty-fecond of Henry the Se- 
cond, wasin poffeffion of Bertram de Verdun. 

Apewood Gaftle, north-weft of Kinver, upon the borders of 

Shropfhire, is an ancient fortification, which ftands on a high 
promontory, and is fuppofed to have been Britifh.. It has a fteep 
ridge for half a mile together, with hollows cut in the ground, 
over which the tents are fuppofed to have been pitched; and on 
Afhwood-heath ts the appearance of a Roman camp. 
‘ Thereare in this county medicinal {prings of various qualites ; 
fome impregnated with bitumen, fome with falts, and others 
with fulphur. Of the bitumus kind isa warm fpring at Be- 
resford, fouth eaft of Leek, near the bank of the Dove, and 
another at Hints, near Tamworth. Of the faline kind, the 
ftrongeft are the brine pits at Chatley, near Stafford, of the water 
of which as good white falt is made, as any in England. Among 
the fprings of a weaker brine, there is one in Blue Hill, near 
Leek, which tinges the ftones and earth it touches, with a rufty 
colour, and which galls will turn as black as ink. Of the ful- 
phureous fort, is St. Erafmus’s Well, at Ingeftre, two miles 
north-eaft of Stafford, and another fpring at Codfal, north-weit 
of Wolverhampton, ‘There are alfo other medicinal waters in 
this county, not reducible to either of thefe clafles, which are 
{aid to bave performed great cures, at Salter’s Well, near New- 
caftle under Line, which has the reputation ef curing the 
king’s evil ; Elder Well, at Blimhill, near Penkridge, faid to 
cure diforders of the eyes; and a well, called the Spaw, near 
Wolverhampton, which is reputed to have cured difeafes of va- 
tious kinds. ‘i . ‘ ) 
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At Newhorough, five miles from Litchfield, is a feat of the 
duke of Bridgewater: at E/ford, near Litchfield, is the feat of 
the earl of Berkfhire: at Stafford-caftle, is the feat of the late 
earl of Stafford: and at Beaudefert, four miles from Litchfield, 
is a feat of the earl of Uxbridge. The earl of Dartmouth has a 
feat at Sandwel]; as has alfo the earl of Stamford, at Anvield- 
bail, three miles from Sturbridge; and earl Gower, at Tren- 
tham, near Newcaftle. At Ridware, near Litchfield, is the 
feat of lord Leigh: at Care/well, nine miles from Stafford, lord 
Vane has a feat; as has alfo the jbaronefs Dudley, at Dudley- 
cofile ; lord Afton, at Tixal, near Stafford ; and lord Chetwynd 


at Inge/tree. 
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This county is bounded by Staffordfhire and Derbyfhire on 
the north, by Gloucefterfhire and Oxfordfhire on the fouth, by 
Worcefterfhire on the welt, and by Leicefterfhire and North- 
amptonfhire on the eaft. It extends from north to fouth 33 
miles, from eaft to weft 26 miles, and is 122 miles in circum- 
ference. “The air of Warwickfhire is mild, pleafant and hezl- 
thy, and the foil rich, “The two parts into which it is feparated 
by the river Avon, are diftinguifhed by the names of the Feldon 
and the Woodland, The name Feldon fignifes a champaigne 
country ; this divifion lies fouth of the Avon, and produces ex- 
cellent corn and pafture. ‘The Woodland, which is the largeft 
of the two divifions, lies north of that river, and produces plen- 
ty of timber; but great part of it being now cleared of the 
woods, it yields alfo abundance of fine corn and pafture. “The 
cheefe made in Warwickfhire is not inferior to any made in 
England. 

The moft confiderable rivers of this county are the Avon, 
and the Tame. ‘The Avon, which is navigable by barges to 
Warwick, runs through this county from north-eaft to fouth- 
weft, and divides it into two unequal parts, The Tame has 
been mentioned among the rivers of Staffordfhire. Other fmal- 
ler ftreams in this county are the Anker, the Arrow, the Alne, 
the Leam, the Swift, andthe Stour. “This county is divided 
into five hundreds, and contains one city and twelve market 
towns. It lies in the province of Canterbury, and partly in the 
diocefe of Litchfield and Coventry, and partly in that of Wor- 
cefter, and contains 158 parifhes. ' 
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This city is g1 miles from London, and, jointly with the city 
of Litchfield, is the fee of a bifhop: it had divers privileges and 
immunities from feveral kings; Edward the third granted it a 
mayor and two bailiffs, and Henry the Sixth, who had annexed 
feveral towns and villages to it, granted that the city, with 191 
neighbouring villages, fhould be an incorporate county, diftinét 
from the county of Warwick; and that the bailiffs of the city 
thould be fherlffs of its county. King James the Frift granted 
it a charter, by which ten aldermen were to perfide over ten 
wards of the city; which aldermen were jultices of the peace 
Within the city of its county. Other officers are a recorder, a 
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fteward, a coroner, two chamberlains, andtwo wardens. “This 
city was inclofed with walls, which were three miles in com- 
pafs, and fortified with twenty-fix towers; but foon after the 
reftoration of king Charles the Second, they were demolifhed, 
and only the gates left ftanding ; thefe, are twelve, and are ftill 
beautiful and noble ftructures. This city is large, populous, and 
rich, but the buildings are generally old. ' Here are three dete 4 
churches, and a tall {pire, being the only remains of a church 
that formerly belonged to a monaftery of Gray friars. One of 
the churches, called St. Michael’s, kas a ftone fpire, 300 feet in 
height, which is much admired. Here are two or three meet- 
ing-houfes for proteftant diflenters, a free-fchool, with a good 
library, called king Henry the Eighth’s fchool, founded by John 
Hales, Efg; a charity-fchool, and an hofpital. This city has a 
town-houte ; the windows of which are finely painted ; and here 
is a {pacious market-place, with a crofs inthe middle, 60 feet 
high, which is adorned with ftatues of feveral kings of Eng- 
land, as big as the life, and for its workmanthip and beauty, is 
inferior to no ftruéture of the kind in the kingdom, It was 
erected in the reign of king Henry the Eighth, by a legacy of 
Sir William Holles, formerly lord mayor of the city of Lon- 
don. The roads that lead to this city are kept well paved for 
amile round, The chief manufaCture is tammeys, and the wea- 
ving the common fort of ribbon. 

There is a yearly proceffion through this city, on the Friday 
after Trinity Sunday, with the figure of a naked woman on 
horfcback, in commemoration of the following tranfaGtion. Le- 
ofric, eat] of Mercia, and firft lord of the city, who died in 
the thirteenth year of Edward the Confeflor, on account of 
fome offence given him by the citizens, loaded them with very 
heavy taxes, for the remiffion of which, Godiva, his lady, the 
daughter of Thorold, therifh of Lincolnfhire, a woman of moft 
exemplary virtue and piety, inceffantly folicited him. Being at 
length tired with her importunities, he hoped to put an end to 
them, by faying that he would take off the new duties, provid- 
ed fhe would ride naked in open day-light, through the moft fre- 
quented parts of the city, afluring himéelf that her modefty 
would never complly with that condition. Godiva, however, 
being fenfibly touched with compaffion for the diftrefs of the 
City, took a refolutiion to relieve it, even upon the terms pro- 
pofed. She therefore, after having iffued orders to the citizens 
that all their doors and windows fhould be fhut, : nd chat nebody 
fhould attempt to look out, rode naked through the ftreets, on 
horfeback ; but her hair being fo loofe about her, was fo.long 
that it covered her down to her legs. Lt is added, that during 
the time of her riding in this manner through the ftreets, no 
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perfon ventured to look at her except a taylor, who, notwith- 
ftanding the lady publifhed her commands, and her pious and 
benevolent defign in performing this ation, had the audacity to 
violate them; and, as it is faid, was ftruck blind, as a punifh- 
ment for his impudence. ‘The taylor is now known by the 
name of peeping ‘Tom ; and the window, through which he is 
faid to have peeped, is ftill to be feen, with his effigy in it, which 
is new drefled on the anniverfary of the proceflion; and in a 
window belonging to one of the churches, called Trinity church, 
there are pictures of ear] Leofric, and his countefs Godiva, with 
the following infcription : , 


I Luriek, for the love of thee, 
Do fet Coventry toll free. 
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WaRWICK is a very aricient town, and is faid to have beer 
founded by Kimbeline, a Britifh king, who was cotemporary 
with our Saviour. It appears to have been very eminent in the 
time of the Romans’; and it is thought that it was the Roman 
Prefidium, where, according to the Notitia, the praefe& of the 
Dalmatian horfe was pofted by order of the governor of Britain. 
Warwick fent two members to parliament as' early as any town 
in England, and is a very ancient corporation, governed under a 
charter of king Charles the Second, by a mayor, a recorder; ~ 
twelve brethren, or aldermen, and twenty-four burgefles or 
common-council-men. ‘The county affizes and general quarter 
feffions are always held inthis town. Warwick is 93 miles from 
London, and ftands upon a rock of free-ftone, on the bank of 
the Avon, and a way is cut to it through the rock from each of 
the four cardinal points. It was formerly fortified with a wall 
and ditch, fome remains of which are ftill vifible: The ftreets 
are fpacious and regular, and all meet in the center of the town, 
which being the fummit of an eminence, is always clean: its 
wells and cellars are cut in the rock, and it is fupplied with wa- 
ter 2 pipes from fprings about half a mile diftant. It is-a fitie 
populous town, with only two parifh churches, one of which, 
St. Mary’s, isa beautiful edifice. Here are three charity {chools, 
in which 62 boys and 42 girls are taught and cloathed, and 
. four hofpitals, one founded in the reign of queen Elizabeth, by 
P.obert Dudley, earl of Leicefter, for twelve decayed gentlemen, 
with an allowance of 26]. a year for each, and sol. to a chap- 
lain; another founded fometime afterwards, by Sir Thomas 
Puckering, for eight poor women, and two others founded in 
1633, for decayed tradefmen. 
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But the principal ornament of this place is a caftle belonging 
to the Earl of Warwick, ftanding upon the bank of the Avon, on 
a rock which rifes forty feet perpendicularly above the level of that 
river ; and adjoining te the cattle, isa fine terrace fifty feet above 
the fame level, from whence there is a beautiful and extenfive 
profpect of the river, and of the country beyond it. The a- 
partments of the caftle are well contrived, and adorned with many 
original pictures of Vandyke, and other great mafters. It was 
originally built by William the Norman. Here is a town-houfe 
built of free-ftone, and fupported by ftone pillars, in which are 
held the affizes and quarter feffions ; and this town has a good 
ftone bridge confifting of twelve arches, over the river Avon. 
Its chief trade is in malt ; and it is a pretty retirement for gentle- 
men of fmall fortunes, and is frequented by very genteel. com- 
pany. In the neighbourhood there are frequent horfe races. 
There are rich pleafant meadows to the fouth, and lofty groves 
and fpacious parks to the north of this town. 

SUTTON CoFIELD, or COLDFIELD, was called Sutton, 
which is a corruption or contraction of South Town, on account 
of its fituation /outh of Litchfield; and the additional name of 
Cofield, or Coldfield, is {uppofed to be derived from a remarkable 
bleak and barren common, which lies directly weft of it. Ie 
ftands at the diftance of 106*miles from: London, inan excellent 
air, but a barren foil, and among pleafant woods. It was incor- 
porated by king Henry the Eighth, and is governed by a warden 
and fociety, confifting of twenty-four members, a clerk of the 
market, a fteward, and a ferjeant at mace. ‘The warden, for 
the time being, is coroner within the corporation ; and no fherift 
or bailiff muft meddle within its liberties. Here isa church, de- 
dicated to the Trinity, confifting of a nave, a chancel, and two 
fide ifles. ‘The ifles were built in the reign of king Henry th: 
Eighth, by John Herman, alias Vefy, biter of Exeter, a native 
of thistown. ‘The nave was lately rebuilt ; and at the weft end 
of the church there is an handfome {quare tower, fixty-feet high, 
In this church are three vaults, remarkable for confuming the 
dead bodies in them very quickly, and a monument belonging to 
the family of Jeflons, which is well executed. This town ha; 
a grammar-fchool, founded by bifhop Vefy, and endowed with 
an eftate, now worth rool. a year. The fchool houfe was rebuilt 
in an elegant manner in the year 1728. “This town has the ma- 
nor and lordfhip of the parifh, together with a large tract of 
wafte ground, called the park, which is exceeding ufeful for 
pafturage, and has befides 5000]. worth of wood growing in it, 

STRATFORD is commonly called STRATFORD vUPoY 
Avon, from its fituation upon that river, and to diltinguith it 
from feveral other towns in England of the fame name. © It ‘s 

Vou. IL. 21 : 94 mile; 
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94 miles from London, and is a corporation, governed by a 
mayor, 2 recorder, a high fteward, twelve aldermen, of whom, 
two are juftices of the peace, and twelve capital burgefles. This 
is a large populous town, and has one parifh church and a chapel 
of eafe. The church is dedicated to the Trinity, and it is 
‘thought to be almoft as old as the Norman irvafion; but parts 
of it have been at different times rebuilt. It was formerly colle- 
giate, and is celebrated for containing the remains of Shakefpear, 
_ our immortal dramatic poet, who in 1564 was interred in one of 

the ifles on the north fide of the church. His grave is covered 
with a ftone, which has the following infcription : 


<¢ Good friend, for Jefus’ fake, forbear 

“© To dig the duftinclofed here. 

¢s. Bleft be the man that fpares thefe ftones, 
« And curft be he that moves my bones.” 


And in the wall over the grave, there is a buft of him in marble. 
‘The chapel of eafe in this town was built in the reign of king 
Henry the Seventh, by Hugh Clopton, lord mayor of London. 
Here alfo is a free grammar fchoo}, and an alms-houfe founded 
by King Edward the Sixth ; and Hugh Clopton, who built the 
chapel, erected at this place a ftone bridge, confifting of nine 
arches, over the river Avon, with a long caufey at the end of it, 


= “walled on both fides: This town has a great trade in corn and 


malt. 

BirMINGHAM ftarids upon the borders of Staffordfhire, at 
the diftance of 110 miles from London. It is a large, well- 
built, populous town, famous for the moft ingenious artificers in 
all forts of iron and fteel {mall wares, in all forts of fire-arms, 
and in the manufacture of falfe.ftones for buckles, buttons, &c: 
which are made here in: vaft quantities, and exported to all 
parts of Europe. In the neighbourhood of this town there are 
annual Rorfe-races. At a little diftance from the town there are 
gardens, which they call Vauxhall, fmall and neat, though but 
indifferently fituated : thefe are fometimes illuminated in an even- 
ing ; and a band of vocal and inftrumental mufic plays for the 
entertainment of the company, at the price of a fhilling a head. 
The houfe belonging to thefe gardens was formerly a feat of Sir 
Lifter Holts. 

CoLesHILy is a name probably derived from the fituation of 
the town upon the fide of a hill, near the bank of a fmall river 
called the Cole. It is diftant from London 102 miles; and has 
two charity fchools, ‘and a piece of Land called Pater-nofter- 
piece, on account of its having been given by one of the family 
of Digby, who was lord of the manor, for encouraging children 
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to learn the Lord’s Prayer, In confequence of this donation all 
the children in town are fent in their turns, by one at a time, 
every morning to church, at the found of the bell, when each 
kneeling down, fays the Lord’s Prayer, before the undermafter, 
and by him is rewarded with a penny. Here is a ftone bridge 
over the river Cole. 

ATHERSTON is commonly called ATHERSTON ON THE 
Stour, from its fituation upon that river, and to diftinguith it 
from a village of the fame name, in this county, north of Nun- 
eaton, upon the borders of Leicefterfhire, It is 103 miles from 
London, and is a large well-built town, with a chapel of eale, 
and a charity fchool, where twenty girls are taught to read, 
knit, few, and {pin. This place is famous for its cheefe fair, 
which is one of the greateft in England. 

NuNEATON is faid to have been originally called Eaton, a 
word which the ancient Englifh language fignifles the Water 
Yawn, and.may have been applied to this place from its fitua- 
tion on the river Anker. ‘The epithet Nun, was afterwards pre- 
fixed tothe name of Eaton, froma nunnery founded here. It 
ftands at the diftance of g8 miles from London; isa good, 
large, well-built town, with a free fchool, and a manufacture of 
woollen cloth. 

Ruasy ftands upon the river Avon, at the diftance of 85 ° 
miles from London, and has a grammar fchool, with four alms- 
houfes, founded in the reign of queen Elizabeth, by Laurence 
Sheriff, a haberdafher of London. Here is alfo a charity {chool 
for teaching and cloathing thirty poor children, and an alms- 
houfe for maintaining fix poor widows, built and endowed by 
Richard Elborow of this place, in 1707. Rugby is remarkable 
for a great number of butchers. 

HEn.ey is alfo called HENLEY IN ARDEN, from its fitua- 
tion in Arden, which was the ancient name.of that part of the 
county, now called Woodland, and to diftinguith it from feve- 
ral other towns in the kingdom of that name, It ftands near 
the river Alne, at:the diftance of 103 miles from London, and 
has a chapel of eafe to Waveney, in the neighbourhood, where 
the parifh church is. This chapel. was firft built in the forty- 
firft year of Edward the Third. 

AULCESTER is diftant from London 102 miles; it flands 
upon the river Avon, and is a very antient town and corpora~ 
tion, with a free fchool, and a very good market for corn. 

Birrorp ftands upon the river Avon, near its confluence with 
the Arrow, at the diftance of 100 miles from London, but con- 
tains nothing remarkable. 

KinETON is by fome fuppofed to have been called Kine- 
Town, from its market for black cattle ; others are of opinion 

2s % that 
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that it was called King’s Town, from having been in pofleftion 
of the kings of England, particularly of Edward the Confeffor, 
and William the Norman. King Johnkept his court here ; and 
near the town there is a fpring, which is ftill called King John’s 
Well. Kineton is 88 miles from London, but contains nothing 
worthy of note. 


REMARKABLEVILLAGES,CURIOSITIES,and ANTIQUITIES. 


High-crofs is a confiderable village, where there was formerly 
a Roman ftation, as appears from the vaft number of antiquities 
that have been dug up here at different times. It is fituated on 
an eminence, and the crofs ftanding at it, from when it receives 
jts name, is a very handfome ftructure, confifting of four pillars 
of the Tufcan order, above which rifes four Doric columns, 
fronting as many roads, with a dial and a globe fupporting 
the crofs. ‘The profpect from this crofs is extenfive and de- 
lichful. 

P ataaits: a village near Colefhill, was formerly noted on ac- 
count of its priory, which was founded in the reign of Edward III. 
for Auguftine Monks. Great part of this abbey is ftill ftanding, 
and it dah to have been a magnificent ftru€ture. One of the 
earls of Huntingdon built a ftrong caftle about a mile diftant from 
the priory, as a feat for himfelf, and his fucceffiors; but it has 
fince fallen into our hands. The whole of this ftately ftru@ture | 
is ftill ftanding, it having been repaired at different times, and is 
now now one of the beft antient edifices of the fame kind in 
England. ‘The gate is extremely curious, and at each of the 
corners are lofty towers with battlements, and behind, as well as 
on «ach fide, are gardens laid out with elegance. 

Kenelworth, in the center of Warwickfhire, is famous for its 
noble caftle, which was once a prifon for king Edward J]. and 
afterwards a palace to Robert Dudley, earl of Leicefter, who is 
faid to have laid out 60,0001. in repairing, enlarging, and adorn- 
ing it. He entertained Queen Elizabeth and her court. here for 
feventeen days, in a moft gay and fplendid manner, with the 
greateft variety and magnificence of beafts and fhows. Some 
idea may be formed of the expence which the earl was at in en- 
tertaining the Queen during this vifit, and of the largenefs of 
her retinue, as well as of his, by the quantity of beer which 
was drank upon this occafion, which amounted to three hun- 
dred and twenty hogfheads. Kenelworth caftle was nearly de- 
molifhed in the civil wars; but there are ftill remaining fo many 
walls, gates, towers, and rooms, as Convey to the mind fome 
idea of its antient grandeur, A fplendid convent was alfo founded 
at Kenelworth in the reign of King Henry 1, for monks of the 
me | ces: Auguftine 
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Auguftine order; and great part of the ruins of this abbey are 
ftill ftanding, from whence it appears to have been a very mag- 
nificent ftructure. 

At Brown/fover, north of Rugby, are the remains of an an- 
cient caftle, fuppofed to have been built in the reign of King 
Stephen. 

Edgehill, in the neighbourhood of Kineton, is famous for the 
firft battle between Charles the Firft, and the parliament in 1642. 
It is otherwife called the vale of Red-Horfe, from the form of 
that animal cut by the country people on the fide of the hill, 
upon red foil, near Tyfoe; fome neighbouring freeholders are 
obliged by their tenure to keep it clean and in fhape. 

Newham- Regis, over-againftt Rugby, and near the river 
Swift, is remarkable for its medicinal waters arifing from three 
fprings fuppofed to be percolated through a mineral of allum, 
The waters which are of a milky colour and tafte, are reckoned 
good for the ftone. They are very diuretic, and clofe and heal 
green wounds; being drank with falt they are laxitive, and 
with fugar reftringent. 

Dovebridge, upon the Avon, was anciently a Roman ftation, 
called Tripontium. Here the ftream divides intwo. It has an 
infcription denoting, that it is maintained at the expence of 
three counties. 
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Combe-Abbey, about four miles eaft of Coventry, is the feat 
of Lord Craven. This place was formerly famous for a rich 
abbey, for monks of the Ciftertian order. The church is de- 
molifhed; but the abbey is ftill ftanding ; and it is this edifice, 
with fome modern additions and improvements, which forms the 
feat of Lord Craven. 

Malcot-Houfe, near Stratford, is the feat of the Duke of 
Dorfet; Zamworth-ca/ile is the feat of Earl Ferrers; Newnham- 
Paddox, that of the Earl of Denbigh; Hewell Grange, that of 
the Earl of Plymouth ; and Stonely- Abbey, five miles from War- 
wick, that of Lord Leigh. At Colefhill, is the feat. of Lord 
Digby; at Compton in the Vale, that of the Earl of Northamp- 
ton, and at Ca/ile-Bromwicb, that of Lord Hereford. 


WOR ClE ST. 2 oR Oi bok EB 


Is bounded by Staffordthire on the north ; by Gloucefterfhire on 
the fouth ; by Shropfhire and Herefordfhire on the weft, and by 
spt votre prea Warwick- 
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Warwickihire on the eaft, It is of a triangular form, and ex- 
tends in length 36 miles, in breadth 21 miles, and is 130 miles 
in circumference. ‘The air of this county is exceedingly fweet 
and healthy, andthe foil is very rich, both in tillage and pafture, 
the hills being covered with flocks of fheep, and the vallies 
abounding in corn and rich meadows. 

The principal rivers of this county are the Severn, the Avon, 
the Stour, and the Teme; and the lefs confiderable rivers of it 
are the Rea, the Arrow, the Bow, the Salwarp, and the Swi- 
liate. ‘The rivers afford plenty of fifh, and the Severn particu- 
larly abounds with lampreys. 

Hops are much cultivated in this county; and it yields great 
plenty of all forts of fruit, particularly pears, of which great 
quantities of excellent perry are made,— This county is remark- 
able for, many brine-pits, and falt-{pring ; and at Droitwich there 
are feveral fuch fprings, from which fo much falt is made, that 
the taxes: paid for it to the Crown, at the rate of 3s. 6d. a bufhel, 

_ are faid to amount to no lefs than 50,000]. a year.— The chief 
manufactures of Worcefterfhire are cloth, ftackings, gloves, and 
glafs; in which, together with the falt, hops and other com- 
modities of this county, the inhabitants carry on a confiderable 
trade. 

This county is divided into feven hundreds, and contains one 
city, Und ten market towns. - It lies in the province of Canter- 
bury, and diocefe of Worcefter, and has 152 parifhes. 


7 Os Bo ee ck B. Re " 

This city is 10 miles from London. Is is fuppofed to have 
been one of the cities built by the Romans, in order to be a 
check upon the Britons who dwelt beyond the Severn. It is a 
corporation, governed by a mayor, aldermen, and afiiftants. 
‘This city has from the earlieft times fent members to parliament, 
who are eleCled by the citizens and freemen, who are in number 
about twothoufand, Ik is a large and populous city, and is fitu- 
ated in a bottom; one part of it is inhabited by the Welth. 
Its chief manufactures are broad cloth and gloves, efpecially the 
former, which affords employment to great numbers of people 
here and in the neighbourhood. ‘The public buildings here 
make an handfome appearance, particularly the guildhall, and 
the workhoufe, though the former is very old. ‘There was 
formerly a caftle here, as alfo walls 1650 paces in compafs, 
but both walls and caftle have long been deftroyed. The 
cathedral is a large edifice, the exact model. of that. at 
Bruflels, with an elegant choir, of very curious workmanthip, 
420 feet long, in the middle of which lies king John, between 
4 ; two 
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two bifhops, viz. Walftan and Ofwald, his two faints, by whofe 
. neighbourhood he hoped for falvation. “The whole length of 
the church is 394 feet, the breadth 78, and the tower ig 162 | 
feet high. Prince Arthur, elder brother of Henry the Eighth, 
fies baried here; and here is a very fine monument of the coun- 
tefs of Salifbury, who dropt her garter as fhe danced before king 
Edward the Third, at Windfor. There are feveral angels curr 
in ftone, about this tomb, ftrewing garters over it. Here are 
alfo twelve parifh churches, nine of which are within the city, 
and three without. The ftreets are broad and well paved, of 
which the Foregate ftreet is remarkably regular and beautiful ; 
and it is upon the wholé a very agreeable place. fete is a no- 
ble hofpital, in the building of which Robert Berkley, of Spetch- 
ley, laid out 2000]. and endowed it with 4o0ol. for twelve poor 
men. ‘There are fix or fever others in and about the city ; and 
befides the king’s fchool here, founded by Henry the Eighth, 
which has been famous both for its mafters and fcholars, here is 
a grammar free: {chool, in which 110 boys are taught, and part 
of them cloathed. It is remarked, that the Severn though ge- 
nerally rapid elewhere, glides gently by this city. Here is a 
very good water-houfe and a quay, to which many fhips comie. 
It was erected into an epifcopal fee by the Saxon king Etheldred, 
in the year679. Without the fouth gate of the city, in the 
London road, the knights of Sir John of Jerufatem had a me~ 
naftery,. which is tow in the poffeffion of a private gentleman. 
It is a fine old houfe of timber, and the hall roofed with Irith 
oak, which makes one fide of it, was built for the reception of 
pilgrims. Coals are carried here on horfes backs tn patintiers, - 
Itke thofe the higlers ufe, only they are open at top, and they 
are fold here by the horfe load, as they are in London by the 
chaldron. 
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KIDDERMINSTER isan ancient town, 125 miles from Lon- 
don. It is fituated on the Stour, not far from the Severn; and 
isa compact-town, containing five or fix handred houfes, where- 
in the inhabitants carry on a pretty good trade in cloth, and 
weaving linfey-woolfey, 8c. ft is governed by a bailiff, and 
twelve capital burgeffes, &c. Here is an handfome church, 
two free grammar-fchools, and a charity: {chool. 

BEWDLEY is 128 miles from London, and ts fometimes 
called Beaulien, from its prefent fituation on the declivity of a 
hill, on the weft-fide of the river Severn, over-which it has a 
ftone-bridge. It is a place of confiderable trade; for by means 
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of the Severn great quantities of falt; iron-ware, glafs, and 
Manchefter goods, are put on board barges here, and at Gloucefter 
on board troughs, for Briftol, Bridgewater, and other ports, 
which trade renders this a populous and thriving town; but its 
chief manufa@ture is caps, which are fold to the Dutch, and are 
called Moanmouth-caps. This town is well fupplied with corn, 
malt, and leather; and every Saturday there is a market for 
hops. 

BromsGrovE is 115 miles from London ; it is fituated near 
the rife of the river Salwarp, and has a confiderable trade in the 
cloathing bufinefs. 

Droitwitcu is 118 miles from Londons and is chiefly re- 
markable for its falt-fprings. It is a corporate bailiwick, with 
about four hundred houfes, ‘and four churches: It has been much 
enriched by its falt works, for which it was noted even before 
the Norman invafion. 

EvEsHAM is g4 miles from London, and is a neat town, 
with a gentle afcent from the river Avon, over which it has a 
handfome ftone bridge, witha harbour for barges. ‘The town 
is incorporated, has peculiar powers and privileges, can try and 
execute for all criminal cafes, except high treafon: its chief 
manufa@ture is that of woo]. At the bridge foot is the divifion 
of Bingworth, where was formerly a caftle: here are both a 
grammar {chool and a charity fchool liberally endowed. From 
this town is an open profpect of the fpacious valley, called 
hence the Valley of Evefham, which affords fuch abundance of 
the beft corn, as well as pafture for fheep, that it may be juftly 
reckoned the granary of thofe parts; but its roads, like thofe in 
moft fruitful countries are deep and miry. This vale runs all 
along the banks of the Avon, from Tewkfbury to Perfhore, 
and from thence to Stratford upon Avon, in the fouth part of 
Warwickfhire, to which this fine river is navigable. Evefham 
is famous for a great victory which prince Edward, afterwards 
Edward the Firft, obtained over the earl of Leicefter. 

STURBRIDGE is fo called from a ftone bridge at this place, 
over the river Stour. Sturbridge is governed by a bailiff and 
other officers, and is diftant from London 125 miles. It isa 
well built town, with a church, a good free-fchool, together 
with a library, and fome meeting houfes of Proteftant Diflenters. 
‘This place is much enriched by iron and ghafs works; and here 
are nine or ten glafs-houfes, where all forts of glafs work are 
made in great quantities. It is alfo famous for making of cru- 
cibles, the clay in this neighbourhood being the beft adapted to 
that manufacture of any in England: and here is alfo a manu- 
fature of fine frieze cloth. 
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ParsHoreE ftands upon the bank.of the river Avon, at the 
diftance of 102 miles from London, Mm the road from that city 
to Worcefter. It isa pretty large old town, with two parifh 
churches, and has a confiderable flocking: manufacture. 

SHIPTON UPON STOWER probably derives its name from 
a great /heep market which is faid to have been formerly held in 
this place, and from its fituation upon the river Stour. It is 84 
miles from London, and is a {mall town, but has a very large 
market. 

_Tewsury probably derived its name from its fituation. upon 
the river Zee. It.is 130 miles diftant from London, and is a 
Jarge, populous, and well built town. path 

Upton is diftant from London,109 miles, and has 4 good 
bridge over the river Severn, with a harbour for barges. 


REMARKABLEVILLAGES,CURIOSITIES, and ANTIQUITIES; 


Qn Malvern Hills, fouth of Upton, upon the borders. of 
Herefordfhire, are two medicinal fprings, called Holy Wells, 
one of which is recommended for many diforders of the eyes, and 
the other for cancers; iyi 

_ Ttis remarked by Camden, that thefe hills ‘* are great and 
‘6 lofty for feven. miles. together, rifing one higher than the 
s* other, and dividing this county from that of Hereford ; and 
** on that on the top Gilbert de la‘Clare caft up a ditch, to fe- 
s¢ parate his, lands from thofe of the church of Worccfter, which 
“© ditch is ftill to be feen.” fg 5 

Great Malvern Abbey was in the times of the Saxons an-her- 
mitage of Urfod’Abitol; and was madea priory in the reign of 
William the Norman, by the’hermit Aldwin. 

Dorn, a village of this county, near Campden in Gloucef- 
terfhire, was a Roman city ; many foundations of ancient build- 
ings have been difcovered here ; the traces of ftreets are ftill dif- 
cernable; Roman and Britifh coins have frequently been dug 
up,, and the Roman Fofleway pafles through it. 

On Harrow-hill, north-eaft of Evefham, is a fpring faid to 
be of great ufe in diforders of the eyes. ‘This water appears 
to be of a foft balfamic nature ; and yet it is certain from the 
mofs growing about it, that it has a petrifying quality. 

On the top of a hill called Woodbury Hill, near the river 
Teme, and not far from Tenbury, is an old entrenchment, 
commonly called Owen Glendower’s camp. 

_At Hartlebury, near Worcefter, is a palace belonging to the 
bifhopof that fee, called Hartlebury Caj/ile. It was originally 
built in the reign of Henry the Third, about the year 1268, 
but it was demolifhed in the civil wars under Charles the Firft. 
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It was however afterwards rebuilt at the expetice of the bifhops 
of Worcelter, and is now a beautiful feat. 


Be Be ep 


One of the fineft feats in this county is that of Lord Lyttelton, 
known by the name of HactEy PARK. ‘The grounds are dif- 
pofed in the greateft tafte. Thofe who view them are firft con- 
du€ted among the fhrubs, of which there is a great variety, in 
a moft flourifhing ftate. “The church ftands in the Park retired, 
and covered by trees, It is chiefly remarkable for an elegaiitly 
fimple monument eretted by the lord Lyttelton, to the memory 
of his firft wife ; on which there is an infcription in Latin and. 
Englifh. From the church you enter a winding path up hill to 
a column fupporting a ftatue of Frederick Prince of Wales, 
looking on the houfe, with a view of the country over it : the 
black mountains, and the Malvern hills to the left. From hence 
the winding walk is continued through a grove, from wherice is 
a view of Lord Stamford’s grounds, to a pavilion dedicated to 
the celebrated James Thomion, with an infcription to his me- 
mory. From hence you pafs by a ruin, a pavilion, anda feat in 
an amphitheatre of wood; and then proceed by a pit of hard 
red ftone to Jacob’s Well, which brings you to a ftrait walk by 
the park pales, on the outfide of which ftands the parfonage 
houfe ; white cottages and the country are feen at a diftance : the 
hanging wood on the left. You enter now upon a walk wind- 
ing to the right, from whence there is a view of the Clee Hills: 
this leads into a grove, whence a view of the Tower breaks in. 
Hence you arrive at a rotunda of the Ionic order ; from whence 
you look down acrofs water and a lawn to the Palladian Bridge. 
Hence you wind down the hill intoa wood, where, in a deep re- 
cefs, by a purling rill, is a retired bench ; from this you wind to 
the left up hill, and find an urn infcribed to Mr. Pope. Hence 
you come to a gentle fall of water, and to a lawn incircled with 
wood, from which is a fteep afcent to a ruined tower. From 
the top of this is an immenfely extended view of the country : 
Dudley, Worcefter, the Clee Hills, the Wrekin at forty,. and 
Radnor-tump at’ eighty miles diftance, From hence you defcend 
to a triangular water, where there is a good view of the tower. 
‘You now wind through the hanging wood, to the feat of Con- 
templation ; which is a fine clofe fcene, well contrafted with 
that vaft expanfe of profpect which the Tower afforded: and 
admirably fitted to relieve the eye, tired“with the very great and 
diftant objeéts which it has been viewing. Hefice you foon ar- 
rive at the Root-Houfe or Hermitage, in which are the following 
lines from the I] Penferofo of Milton: me 
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sc And may at laft my weary age 

<¢ Find out the peaceful hermitage ; 

ss The hairy gown and mofly cell, 

¢s Where I may fit and rightly fpell, 

¢¢ Of ev'ry ftar that heav’n doth fhew, 
‘¢ And ev’ry herb that fips the dew, 

cs ’T ill old experience doth attain 

ss To fomething like prophetic ftrain, — 
ss Thefe pleafures melancholy give, 

6s And I with thee will choofe to live.’? 


Here are two views of the country, and the water below. 
Hence you return on the left by the water, to a cave of roots 
looking on it, and to an alcove of pebbles looking on another 
water. Here the path winds to the right up hill to a fine view 
of the country, and of the houfe in the bottom; hence you 
come to a feat where there is a noble view, and the following 
lines from Milton’s Paradife Loft, Book V. are with a happy 
propriety infcribed upon it; ; 


¢* Thefe are thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 

¢ Almighty! thine this univerfal frame, 

s¢ ‘Thus wondrous fair | thyfelf how wondrous then 

<¢ Unfpeakable! who fits above thefe heavens 

<< To us inwifible, or dimly feen 

«© In thefe thy loweft works; yet thefe declare 

«¢ ‘Thy goodnefs beyond thought, and power divine.” 


wn 


From this admirable view you turn inte a thicket, and have 
a look at the Dorick Pavilion, Thomfon’s feat, and the Obelifk : 
hence you come to a feat where there is a view over a heath ta 
the Wrekin; and then to another which was Mr. Pope’s favou- 


rite, infcribed, 
Quieti S Mufis. 
* To Quiet and the Mufes,” 


Here-you have a lawn defcending to a piece of water backed 
with a xifing wood, and a view of Thomfon’s feat and the Obe- 
lifk. Hence winding ftill through the wood, you come to an 
open lawn with fheep walks and a clump on the top, which 
fcene lord Anfon ufed to fay much refembled fome parts of the 
Ifland of ‘Tinian—it is truly rural and pi€turefque. Defcending 
to a hollow of irregular wood, with water breaking out varioufly, 
you find a bench with this infcription from Virgil: 
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Hic gelidi fontes, bic mollia prata Lycori ; 
Hic nemus : hic ipfo tecum confumerer evo. 


‘¢ Here are cool fountains, here are foft meadows, here 
<¢ are groves, O Lycoris;. and here could I fpend all 
<¢ my days with thee.”’ ‘ 


Hence you ferpentine by a fine trout ftream with a delightful ir- 
regular thicket, and fine rifing lawn; Pope’s feat backed with 4 
theatre of wood, and the rotunda feen over water one way; and 
the Palladian bridge over another water backed with trees, over 
which the diftant hills are feen, another way. Hence through 
a gate you enter the Fairy-ground, where you will be difpofed to 
indulge the pleafing fancy, which the mind will be apt to take 
up, that every thing here is enchantment——a noife of falling 
water is heard ; a trickling rill is feen; then a mafly cave in front 
of a cafcade, with this infcription from Horace : 


Ego laudo ruris amoent 
Rives, &F mufco circumlita faxa, nemufque. 


¢* T praife the rivulets of the delightful country, and the 
<< rock over-grown with mofs, and the fhady grove.” 


This is a fcene inexpreflibly fine. fience you come to a fmall 
vale encompafied with Jaurels———-A gloomy fcene where we 
hear the diftant fall of waters; and thence look over a {welling 
lawn to Thomfon’s feat. Here you wind down the hill to the 
Palladian bridge, hearing all the way the found of cafcades, with 
this infcription : 


Viridantia Fempe, 
Tempe, qua fylue cingunt fuper impendentes. 


“¢ Tempe, alluring by its delightful verdure; ‘Tempe, 
‘© which is encircred by impending woods.’’ . 


The opening is narrow with gloomy woods on both fides. Thefe 
fcenes are fo exceedingly delightful, that it is difficult to find 

words that will convey to the mind an adequate idea of them. 
The houfe, which was built by the late Lord Lyttelton, is 
built on a rifing ground, ¢ommanding a moft extenfive profpect. 
The afcent is by a noble flight of fteps, and the building, which 
is of a fine grained ftone, is one of the moft-beautiful ftruCiures 
in Eng'and. It is one hundred and twenty feet long, and fixty 
broad, with a ruftic bafe; but there is no portico, only oe 
our. 
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four corners, arefo many towers. ‘The firft place you enter is 
the hall, twenty-eight feet {quare, adorned with many fine 
paintings, and moft curious figures in plaifter. From the hall 

ou pafs between two fine ftair-cafes to the faloon, which is 
lighted from the top, and on the left of it is the library, filled 
with the beft books, both antient and modern, and paintings of 
fome eminent writers with whom his lordfhip was perfonally 
acquainted, among whom are Mr. Pope, Mr. Thomfon, Mr. 
Gilbert Weft, &c. Adjoining to the library are two fine bed- 
chambers, with drefling-rooms, the walls of which are adorned 
with many fine paintings ; and near it is the drawing-room, the 
walls of which are adorned with a moft curious tapeftry, and the 
roof is painted by a young Italian artift, who refided in England 
when the building was erected. The carvings in this room are 
extremely elegant, and over the door are the heads of Lord 
Hardwicke, Lord Chefterfield, Lord Cobham, and Mr. Pelham. 
From the drawing room you pafs to the gallery, extending the 
length of the whole houfe, and in it are fome of the fineft paint- 
ings that areto be met with in England, which were purchafed 
by the father of the prefent Lord Lyttelton at a great expence. 
‘The drawing-room near the gallery is of the fame fize with the 
library, and befides its fine decorations of ftucco work, there are 
paintings of Admiral Smith, Admiral Weft, Judge Lyttelton, 
Mifs Lytteltoa, the prefent Lord’s fifter, now Lady Valentia, and 
Mr. Lyttelton his Lordthip’s uncle. The profpeé from the . 
front windows of the houfe is very extenfive, reaching to Mal- 
vern hills, on the left, and the Black Mountains in Wales on 
the right. 

The many beauties of this fine feat were the refult of the 
elegant tafte of the late Grorce Lord Lyrrenton, author 
of Letters from a Perfian in England to his friend in Ifpahan, 
the Hiftory of Henry the Second, Dialogues of the Dead, Ob- 
fervations on the converfion and apoftlefhip of St. Paul, and 
other pieces. ‘This excellent nobleman was an honour to his 
high ftation ; his parts and learning were adorned by amiable and 
polifhed manners, he was a firm believer of Chriftianity, irre- 
proachable in his own character, anda real friend to the interefts 
of virtues 


The Earl of Shrewsbury has alfo a feat in this county, at 
Grafton; as has alfo the Earl of Coventry, at’ Crome-couri ; 
Lord Craven at Lenchwick 3 and Lord Foley at Whitley-court, 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 

This county is bounded on the north by Shropfhire, on the 
fouth by Monmouthfhire, on the eaft by Worcefterfhire and 
Glocefterfhire, and on the weft by the Welch counties, Breck- 
nockfhire and Radnorfhire. It is almoft of a circular form, 
meafuring 35 miles from north to fouth, and 30 miles from eaft 
to welt, and 180 miles in circumference. 

The air of this county is pure, and confequently healthy, par- 
ticularly between the rivers Wye and Severn,: which has given 
occafion to a proverb very common among the inhabitants of 
the county: ¢ Blefled is the eye between Severn and Wye.’ 
The foil of Hereford is extremely fertile, yielding fine pafture, 
and great quantities of corn; it is alfo well ftocked with wood, 
and there are fome apple trees, particularly the red ftreaks, 
which thrive here better than in any country; the hedges on 
the highways are full of them, and the hogs grow fat by feeding 
on the windfalls, which give a reddifh colour and fweet tafte to 
their flefh ; but from thefe apples a much greater advantage arifes 
to the inhabitants, for they afford fuch quantities of cyder, that 
it is the common drink of the county ; and a few years ago, 
when the fmooth cyder was preferred to the rough, it was 
efteemed the beft in England ; and a great quantity of rough 
cyder has been made here fince the rough was preferred, to the 
fmooth. The county abounds with fprings of fine water, and 
the river affords abundance of fifh, : 

This county is watered by feveral rivers, the chief of which 
are the Wye, the Monow, and the Lug. The Wye paties 
through this county, and feparates Monmouthfhire from Glou~ 
cefterfhire. The Monow rifes in a chain of mountains called 
Hatterel Hill, which on the fouth weft feparates this county 
from Radnorfhire; then it runs fouth eaft, dividing Mon- 
mouthfhire from Herefordfhire ; and after having been augmented 
by feveral lefs confiderable ftreams, falls into the Wye at Mon- 
mouth. The Lug rifes in the hills in the north-eaft of Radnar- 
fhire, runs by feveral windings eaft through . Herefordfhire to 
Leominfter, and thence running fouth-eaft, after having been 
joined by feveral fmaller rivers, falls into the Wye, near Here- 
ford. Other lefs confiderable rivers in this county ere the Frome, 
the Loden, the Wadel, the Arrow, and the Dare. 

This county is divided into eleven hundreds, and con- 
tains one city and feven market towns. It lies in the pro- 
vince 
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vince of Canterbury and diocefe of Hereford, and contains 
176 parifhes. 


H ER EF OR D, 


This city ftands on the river Wye; and here that fiver falls 
into thé Severn, and makes part of the barrier between England 
arid Wales. Its naite is Sdxon, and is fuppofed to fignify the 
Lord of the Army. As the two hhations were almoft always at 
war ofié with another, this town was generally the head quarters 
of fuch Saxon ot Englifh forces as were ftationed in the county ; 
and at this placé both armies Aap forded the tiver, when 
they paffed out of Wales into t figland, or out of England into 
Wales. This etymology, though plaufible, has been much dif- 
puted. Hereford is governed by a mayor and twelve aldermen, 
a high fteward, a deputy-fteward, a recorder and town clerk, 
with thirty-one common-council-men, antong whom are reck- 
oned the mayor, and five of the aldermen ; who are juftices of 
the peace ; the mayor has a fword-bearer, and four ferjeants at 
mace. The trading companies have their diftinét halls, laws, 
and privilegés ; and here are held the affizes, quarter feffions, and 
county courts. A {mall river that appears to have no name, 
running by the north fide of this city, falls on the eaft fide of it 
irite the Wye, which flows by the fouth-fide, fo that this city 
is furrounded by rivers, except on the weft fide. It often fuffers 
by the fwell of the Wye on the fouth, over which it hasa good 
ftone bridge of eight arches. It is about a mile and a half in 
cireumiférence ; the houfés are old, the ftreets dirty, and the in- 
habitants few. It hasnow a cathedral, and four parifh churches ; 
before the €ivil war in the laft century, it had fix, but two of 
thém Were deftroyed. The cathedral is a beautiful and magni- 
ficent ftrwéturé, adorned with the monuments of feveral of its 
ancient prelates. It has a bifhop, a dean, a chancellor, fix- 
téen cannons, twenty-feven prebendaries, a chanter, a treafurer, 
and twelve vicars choral, with deacons, chorifters, and other of- 
- ficers, The bifhop has a palace called the Caftle, and the other 
dignitaries have houfes in a place called the Clofe; the vicars and 
chorifters alfo have a college in which they live, in a collegiate 
or acadeinical way, under a governar or prefident : the fituation 
is pleafant, but the buildings are mean. This city is 132 miles 
froin Londony and has an hofpital, which was founded in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, and well endowed, for twelve poor 
people, and two charity fchools, one for fixty boys, the other 
for forty girls, who are all taught and cloathed by fub!crip ion. 
The only manufacture is gloves, and fome other Jeathern wares. 
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LeominsTER is diftant from London 137 miles ; it was iné 
corporated by queen Mary, and is governed by a high fteward, 
a bailiff, a recorder, twelve capital burgefles, out of whom the 
bailiff is chofen, and a town clerk. Itis a large; handfome, po- 
pulous town, with feveral bridges over the river Lug, and isa 
great thoroughfare between South Wales and London, It has a 
large beautiful church, and an alms-houfe, founded by the widow 
of a man whois faid to have given away the greateft part of his 
eftate in his life time, and to have been afterwards treated with 
difrefpect, from which his money would have preferved him : 
this is probably alluded to by the figure of a man, holding upa 
hatchet, in a nich over the entrance tothe houfe, with the fol- 
lowing lines underneath ; 


¢ Let him, that gives his goods before he is dead, 
© Take this hatchet and cut off his head.’ 


At the fairs of this town are fold many horfes and black cattle, 
and it had fo confiderable a trade in wool at its market, which 
was held ona Thurfday, the fame day as the market was held at 
Hereford and Worcefter, that thofe cities petitioned to have the 
day changed, complaining of their lofs of trade. Upon this 
petition Leominfter market day was changed from Thurfday to 
Friday, and fince that time the trade has greatly decreafed. ~ 
‘The wool] brought to this market has been reckoned the beft in 
all Europe, except that of Apulia and Tarentum, and was de- 
fervedly called Leominfter ore, becaufe it greatly enriched the 
town, ‘This town has alfo the beft of flax, wheat and barley, 
in England, carries on a confiderable trade in wool, gloves, 
leather, and hats, having many mills and other machines con- 
ftantly working on the rivers that flow through the valley on 
which it flands. The ruins of a palace are ftill to be feen on a 
neighbouring hill, called Comfort Caftle ; and at the eaft end 
of the church of Leominfter, there are fome few remains of a 
priory. 

Rosse ftands upon the river Wye, at the diftance of 119 
milesfrom London. It was made a free borough by king Henry 
the Third, and is a populous, well built town, confifting chiefly” 
of two ftreets, each about half a mile long, croffing each other 
in the middle, Here are two charity fchools, one for thirty 
boys, the other for twenty girls, who are taught and cloathed by 
fubfcription. ‘This town is much frequented on account of its 
markets and fairs, which are well ftored with cattle and other 
provifions. It is famous for cyder ; and Mr, Camden fays, that 

in 
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in his time it had a confiderable manufaGure, of iron wares. 
The Man of Rofs, fo much celebrated by Mr, Pope, lived and 
was buried here. 

Kyneron ftands upon a finall river called ‘the- Arrow, at 
the diftance of 152 miles from London. It is a pretty large, 

. well built old town, inhabited chiefly by clothiers, who carry 
ona confiderable trade in, narrow cloths, Its market is one of. 
the moft confiderable in the county ; and it has'a free fchool and 
a charity {chool. ef, 

Lepzury ftands at the fouth end of .a ridge.of mountains 
called Malvern-hills, on the eaft fide of this county, at the dif. 
tance of 122 miles.from London. It/is,a well-built town, in- 
habited, chiefly by clothiers, and has anjhofpital liberally endowed, 
befides a charity fchool. 

Bromyarp ftands in a .country fell of orchards, near a 
river called the Frome, at the diftance of 123 miles from 
London. It is a little ,obfcure town, containing nothing re- 
markable. , 

Wepstey, fituated at the diftance of 143 miles. from Lon- 

,don, is an.antient borough by)prefcription, but-no corporation, 
Here are two charity f{chools, 

PemsBRIDGE isa {mall town upon the river Arrow, at the 
diftance of 14.7 miles from London, where there is a manufac- 
ture.of woollen cloth. 


REMARKABLEVILLAGES,CURIOSITIES,aud ANTIQUITIES, 


Below a hill on which ftands a caftle, called Richard’s Caftle, 
about five miles north of Leominfter, is a well, called Bone 
Well, in which a great quantity of fmall bones is always found, 
and of which there is conftantly a frefh fupply, in a very fhort 
time after it is cleared of them. Some imagine thefe to be the . 
bones of fome fmall fifth, and others the bones of frogs; but 
whence, or how they came to be collected here, is not eafy to 
conjecture. 

On the top of one of the hills called Malvern-hills, there is 
afpring, the water of which is faid to be a remedy for many 
diforders of the eyes ; and at about a furlong diftance is another, 
faid to be of great efficacy in the cure of cancers. . 

At Doward-hill, in the parifh of Whitchurch, not far from 
Roffe,. fome men who were digging, found a cavity, which 
feemed to have been arched over, and in it a human fkeleton, 
which appeared to have been more than double the ftature of 
the talleft man now known; ‘Thefe bones were, fome years 
ago, in the pofleffion of a furgeon at Briftol. 
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In the year 1575, AZarcley-bill, about fix miles eaft of Here- 
ford, after fhaking and roaring in a terrible manner, for three 
days together, was, about fix o’clock, on Sunday evening, put 
in motion, and continued moving for eight hours, in which 
time it advanced upwards of 200 feet ‘from its former fituation, 
and mounted twelve fathoms higher than it was’ before. In the 
place whence it fet out, it left a gap of 400 féet long; and 320 
feet broad, and in its progrefs it overthrew a chapel, belonging 
to a village called Kinnafton, together with all the trees, houfes, 
and every other thing that ftood in its way ; carrying with it the 
trees that grew upon it, with fheep folds, and fome flocks of 
fheep'that were grazing onit. Mr. Camden obferves, that the 
earthquake which removed this hill, was of that kind which the 
naturalifts call Brafmatia, being a motion up and down, or per- 
pendicular to the horizon. he : 

At Craden-hill, about a mile from Kenchefter, is a very great 
camp, and prodigious works, the graff being inwards and out- 
wards, and’the whole taking up above forty-acres.' 

Near Lanterdin is a Roman camp, called Brandon, a fingle 
fquare work with four ‘pofts; near which are two barrows, 
where, in 1662, an ‘urn was found with afhes and bones: 
About a mile from thence, on the other fide of the river Bard~ 
field, was a Britifh camp called Croxall, now covered with 
large oaks. AEE ST A ARTS RANE G28) eS 

At Goodrich, near Rofle, is a very antient caftle, now in ruins, 
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Aconbury, three miles from Hereford, is the feat of the Duke 
of Chandos.—The earl of Oxford has a feat feven miles from 
Ludlow, called Brompton: Bryan Caj/tle.. This caftle is an an- 
tient and ftately pile of building, and belonged for fome ages to 
a family of diftinétion, known by the name of Bryan de Bromp- 
ton. Inthe reign’ of Edward the Third, Robert de Harley 
married the heirefs of that family. At Hampton Court, two 
miles from Hereford, is a feat which belonged to the late coun- 
tefs of Coningfby. At Shopton Court, eight miles from Here- 
ford, is a feat of lord Bateman; at Rothens, near Hereford, is, 
the feat of Mr. Heirs ; and at Home Lacy, near Brockhainpton, 
is the feat of the family of Scudamores. © 


MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


This county was formerly part of Wales, and as fuch is 
deferibed by Camden and others ;’but has been reckoned’ part 
of England fince thé reign of Charles the Second, when it was 
t, = a : , +65 9 : i ot ue a y reckoned 
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reckoned an Englifh county, becaufe the judges then began to 
keep the affizes here in the Oxford circuit. Monmouthfhire is 
bounded by Herefordfhire on the north, by Gloucefterfhire on 
the eaft, by the river Severn on the fouth, and by the two coun- 
ties of Brecknock and Glamorgan in Wales, on the weft. Its 
length from north to fouth is twenty-nine miles ; its breadth 
from eaft to weft, twenty miles; and its circumference eighty- 
four miles. . .. wee 
_ The air of Monmouthfhire is temperate and healthy, and 
the foil fruitful 3 the eaftern parts are woody, and the weftern 
parts mountainous ; the hills feed cattle, fheep, and goats ; and 
the vallies produce plenty of hay and corn ; the rivers abound 
with falmon, trout, and other fifh : here is great plenty of coals, 
and the principal manufacture is flannel. ‘This county is abun- 
dantly watered with fine rivers, the principal of which are the 
Severn, the Wye, the Mynow, the Rumney, and the Ufk. 
‘The Severn is properly ariver of Gloucefterfhire, and the Wye 
will be deferibed among the rivers of Glocefterfhire,. The 
Mynow, or Monow, rifes in Brecknockfhire, and running 
fouth-eaft, and dividing this from the county of Hereford, falls 
into the river Wye, at Monmouth. The Rumney rifes alfo in 
Brecknockfhire, and running fouth-eaft, and dividing this coun- 
try from Glamorganfhire, falls into the Severn. The Uik rifes 
likewife in Brecknockfhire, and running alfo fouth-eaft, and di- 
viding Monmouthfhire into two almoft equal parts, falls into the 
Severn near Newport. 

This county is divided into fix hundreds, and contains feven 
market towns, having no city. It lies in the diocefe of Landaff, 
and province of Canterbury, and contains 127 parifhes. 
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MoNMoUTH is 129 miles from London, gives name to the 
county, and has its own from its fituation at the mouth of the 
river Monow. It was incorporated by king Charles the Firft, 
and is governed by ‘two bailiffs, fifteen common-council-men, 
and a town clerk. It is pleafantly fituated between the rivers 
Monow and Wye, over each of which it hasa bridge. It has 
been a place of note, ever fince the Norman invafion ; for the 
caftle, now in ruins, wasa ftately edifice at that time. There 
are ftill remaining fuch parts of its fortifications, as fhew that 
it was formerly very ftrong ; and by its natural fituation it might 
eafily be made fo again. ‘The town is in a manner furrounded 
by water, there being another river, viz. the Trothy, over 
which it has alfo a bridge. It hasa ftately church, the eaft end 

f which efpecially is curioufly built. Monmouth carries on a 
onfiderable traffic with Briftol by the means of the Wye. 

2L2 CHEPSTOW 
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CueEpstow, 133 miles from London, is fituated near the 
mouth of the Wye, over which it has a bridge, and was for- 
merly a place of great note, and is ftill populous. It was for- 
merly walled round, and had a caftle, part of which ftill re- - 
mains ; as alfoa monaftery, the remaining part of which is con- 
vetted intoa parifh church. The name is of Saxon original, 
and denotes that it was then a place of trade and commerce. 
The old Venta Silurum is about four miles from it ;. and fome 
affirm it rofe out of the ruins of that antient city. It is built on 
a hill, clofe by the river, and. has feveral fields and orchards 
within its walls. It is the port for all the towns that ftand on 
the rivers Wye and Lug; fhips of good burden may come up 
to it, and the tide flows here in a violent manner, rifing com- 
monly fix fathom, or fix and a half at the bridge, which is a 
noble fabric of timber, no lefs than feventy feet high from the 
furface of the water when the tide is out. As half of it is in 
Gloucefterfhire, it is maintained at the expence of both coun- 
ties. A beautiful Roman pavement was difcovered) here in 
1689. 

Prebinent 148 miles from London, has 2 wooden bridge 
over the Ufk, and was formerly the feat of a Roman Legion, 
and in the time of the Britons, a kind of univerfity and arch- 
bifhop’s fee, removed afterwards to St. David’s. The houfes 
are of ftone, but the fortifications are in ruins. At Caerleon 
are ftill the remains of temples, palaces, theatres, and baths; 
which fhew what was the grandeur of the place in the time of 
the Romans, who called it Hear. 

ABERGAVENNY, in the antient Britifh language, fignifies 
the mouth of the Gavenny, a {mall river, which at this town falls 
into the Ufk. It is 144 miles diftant from London, and is 
governed:by a bailiff, a recorder, and twenty-feven burgeffes, 
dt is a large, populous, and flourifhing town ; it is ftill) fur- 
rounded by a wall, and it had once a caftle. It has a fine-bridge 
over the Ufk, confifting of fifteen arehes : it is a great thorough 
fare, from the weft parts of Wales, to Briftol, Bath, Glocefter, 
and other places, and is therefore well furnifhed with accom- 
modations for travellers, and carries on a confiderable trade in 
flannels, which are brought hither from the manufatories in 
other parts of the county to fell. 

Newport had its name in refpe& to the old port, Caerleon, 
out of the ruins of which it arofe: it ftands upon the Ufk, 
between the mouth of that river and Caerleon. Itis a pretty 
confiderable town, with a good haven, and a fine bridge over 
the Ufk, and is 53 miles diftant from London. 


PONTEPOLE, 
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Pon TEPOLE, or PonTy- Poot, ftands at the diftance of 147 
miles from London, and is a {mall town, chiefly remarkable for 
its iron mills. 

Usk ftands upon the river of the fame name, and betwixt it 
and another fmall river, at the diftance of 141 miles from 
London, but contains nothing worthy of: notice. 


REMARKABLE VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, and ANTIQUITIESs 


At Caerleon, in 1602, there were found.a chequered pavement, 
and a ftatuein a Roman habit, with a quiver of arrows, but the 
head, hands, and feet, were broken off : from an infcription on a 
ftone near it, the ftatue appears to have been that of Diana. At 
the fame time the fragments of two ftone altars, with infcriptions, _ 
were dug up, one of which appears to have been erected by 
Haterianus, leiutenant general of Auguftus, and proprietor of 
the province of Cilicia. Here alfo was found a votive altar, from 
the infcription of which the name of the Emperor Geta feems to 
have been erafed. 

In 1607, afenny traét of country, called the AZaer, near the 
mouth. of the-river Ufk, was, by a {pring tide, overflowed by 
the Severn, which {wept away many. haufes, and deftroyed a 
great number of the inhabitants and much cattle. 

An eminence near the mouth of the Severn, and a little eaft~ 
ward of the mouth of the Ufk, is remarkable for glittering 
ftones, which, when the fun fhines, have the appearane of gold, 
whence this place has obtained the name of Gold Chiff 

Towards the end of the aft century was found in the church 
of avillage called Fredonock, about three miles from Caerleon, 
a fair and intire monument of a Roman foldier of the fecond. 
legion, called falian Julianus, erected by the care of his wife. 

Near this place were found fome other monumental infcriptions; 
and Roman bricks are frequently dug up with this infeription, 
LEG. Ik AUG. which is not cut in, but emboffed, 

At St. Fulian, near Caerleon, in 1654; a Roman altar of 
free-ftone was found infcribed to Jupiter Dolichenus, and Juno, 
by Emilianus Calpurnius Rufilianus. . 

Between Caerleon and a fmall village in its neighbourhood, 
called Chrif? Church, a free ftone coffin was difcovered in the latt 
century, in which was:inclofed an iron frame, wrapped:up in 
a fheet of lead; and within the frame was a. fkeleton, fup- 
pofed to be that of fome perfon of very great diftinClion, from 
a gilt alabafter Ratue that was found near it, reprefenting a man 
_ inarmour : in one hand of the ftatue was a (hort fword, inthe, 
other. a pair of .fcales; in the right hand fcale was the buft of a 
woman, which was outweighed by a globe in the other wie 
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Here have been found likewife feveral antient earthen veffels; 
on one of which was treprefented, in curious figures, the ftory 
called the Roman Charity, a lady nourifhing her father, who 
had been condemned to be ftarved to death, with milk of 
her breafts, through the grate of the prifon in which he was 
confined. ; 

Among the antiquities of this county are alfo, Tintern Abbey, 
founded in the year 1131, by Walter Fitz Richard de Clare; 
Lantony Abbey, fituated on the river Hodery, and which, it is 
faid, was originally a hermitage, inhabited by St. David; and 
Newport Caftle, at the mouth of the river Ufk. 
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_ Troy Houfe, near Monmouth, is a feat of the Duke of Mone: 
mouth ; at Persfield, near Chepftow, is the feat and fine gar~ 
dens of Mr. Morris; at Ragland Ca/tle, nine miles from Mon- 
mouth, is another feat of the Duke of Beaufort; at Abergavenny, 
is a feat of the lord of that name; and at St. Fulians, near 
Caerleon, is the feat of the earl of Powis. 
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This county is bounded by Warwickfhire, Oxfordfhire, and 
Berkfhire on the. eaft: by Herefordfhire and Monmouthhhire on 
the weft; by Worcefterfhire on the north, and by Wiltfhire and 
Somerfetthire on the fouth. It meafures in length, from north- 
eaft to fouth-weft, about 56 miles; in breadth, from fouth- 
eaft to north-weft, about 22 miles, and 156 miles in circum- 
ference. 

Though the air of this country is equally healthy throughout, 
yet it is in other refpeéts very different; for the eaftern part of 
it, which is called Cotefwould, being a hilly country, the air is 
very fharp; but in the middle part, called the vale of Gloucefter, 
it is foft and mild, even in winter ; fuch indeed is the difference. 
that of Cotefwould is is faid, eight months in the year are winters . 
and the other four too cold for fummer; and of the Vale, 
that eight months are fummer, and the other four too warm for 
winter. Cotefwould being thus expofed, is not remarkable for 
its fertility, and the corn is fo flow in coming up, that, ¢ as long 
a coming as Cotefwould barley,’ is become a proverb of 
the county ; the hills of Cotefwould however afford excellent 
pefturage, and great numbers of fheep are fed upon them, 
whofe wool is remarkably fine; the breed of fheep which p> 
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duce the fine Spanifh Wool, is faidto have been raifed from 
{ome of thele fheep, which were fent as a prefent by one of our 
kings toa king of Spain. In the Vale the foil is very fertile, and 
the paftures are alfo veryrich. ‘The cheefe, called Gloucefter 
cheefe, is made in this part of the county, and next to that of 
Chefhire, is the beft in England. ‘The Foreft of Dean,. which 
¢ontains 30,000 acres, being twenty miles long and ten broad, 
‘was covered with wood, and was then a harbour for robbers, 
efpecially along the banks of the Severn, fo thatin the reign of 
King Henry the Sixth, an act of parliament was made on purpofe 
to fupprefs them. The woods have fince been reduced to nar- 
rower bounds, by clearing part of the ground, where many 
towns and villages have been built. The oaks that grow where 
the woods have been ftill preferved, are reckoned the beft in 
England ; and from this foreft moft part of the timber formerly 
émployed in fhip building, was brought, which was fo well 
known to the Spaniards, that when they fitted out their famous 
Armada in 1558 to invade England, the people who had the 
direction of that expedition, were exprefsly ordered to deftroy 
this foreft, as the moft fpeedy and effectual way toruin our 
marine ; on the other hand, to cultivate and preferve the wood 
in a fufficient part of this diftrift, has been the confiant care of 
our legiflature. Great part of it was inclofed by an act of par- 
liament pafled in the reign of King Charles the Second ; and fome 
time ago, many cottages which had been built in and near the 
woods, were ordered to be pulled down, becaufe the inhabitants 
damaged the trees, by cutting or lopping them for fuel. In this 
part of the county there arealfo many rich mines of iron and 
coal, for the working of which feveral acts of parliament have 
pafled ; and at Taynton, a little village near Newent, a gold 
mine was difcovered about the year 1700, of which a leafe 
was granted to fome refiners, who extracted fome gold from the 
Gre, but did not go on with the work, becaule the quantity of 
gold was fo {mall, as not always to anfwer the expence of the fe- 
paration. The King has a fwanimote court here, as in all fo- 
refts, to preferve the'vert and venifon, of which the verdurers are 
the judges, who are chofen by the freeholders of the county. The 
miners too havea court here, in which a fteward, appointed by 
the conftable of the foreft, prefides; and juries of miners, who — 
have their particular laws and cuftoms, by which they are go-~ 
verned, determine al] differences and difputes that arife between 
them. ‘This county abounds with grain, cattle, fowl and game ; 
the inhabitants have alfo bacon and cyder in great quantities, 
both excellent in their kind, and the rivers afford great plenty of 
fith, efpecially the Severn, which abounds with falmon, lampreys, 
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There are feveral large rivers in this county, of which the 
principal are the Severn, the Wye, the Stroud, and two Avons. 
‘The Severn, which is efteemed the fecond river in England, 
rifes on the eaft fide of a vaft mountain called Plyn Lymmon, 
in the fouth weft part of Montgomeryfhire, in Wales, from 
whence, by a variety of windings, it runs north-eaft, and enters 
Shropfhire, where being joined by a great number of fmaller 
‘ftreams, it runs through that county and Worcefterfhire, in the 
direétion of fouth ; it enters Gloucefterfhire at Tewkefbury, 
whence running fouth-weft by the city of Gloucefter, it falls 
into that part of the weftern Sea called the Briftol Channel. 
The tide flows up the Severn as far as Tewkefbury, which is 
near feventy miles from the fea; and from Newnham town 
upon this river, upwards of fifty miles from the fea to its mouth, 
it has more the appearance of afea thana river; the flood tide 
advances with fuch impetuofity, that in one fwell it fometimes 
rifes near four feet. ‘The Wye rifes within half a mile of the 
fource of the Severn, and running fouth-eaft, feparates Radnor- 
fhire and Brecknockfhire, two counties in Wales, from each 
other ; it then paffes through Herefordfhire, and parting Mon- 
mouthfhire from Gloucefterfhire, falls into the Severn near 
Chepftow. The Stroud rifes not far eaft of Painfwick, and run- 
ning weftward, falls into the Severn, about five miles fouth of 
the city of Gloucefter, The water of this river is remarkably 
clear, and fixes the colours mixed with it for dying broad cloth, 
fcarlet, or any grain colour, better than any other; for this rea- 
fon feveral clothiers have fettled along the banks for twenty miles 
together, and have erected avaft number of fulling mills upon 
it; of thefe clothiers fome ufed formerly to make each a thoufand 
pieces of cloth a year. No part of this river was navigable till 
the year 1730, when it was made fo by act of parliament, quite 
from Stroud, to its conflux with the Severn. One of the rivers 
Avon rifes in Northamptonfhire, and running through War- 
wickfhire, and feparating Gloucefterfhire from Worcefterthire, 
falls into the Severn near Tewkefbury. The other Avon, dif- 
tinguithed by the name of Avon-welt, rifes nat far from Tet- 
bury, near the borders of Wiltfhire, and feparating Gloucefter- 
fhire from Somerfethhire, falls into the Severn near Briftol. 

This county is generally divided into three diftriéts, “The ea{- 
tern part of the county, bordering upon Warwickthire, Oxford- 
fhire, and Berkfhire, is called Catefwould 5 the middle part, 
the vale of Gloucefter, and the triangular part, included be- 
tween the Wye, the Severn, and a fmall river called the Leden, 
js called the Foreft of Dean. ‘The vale of Gloucefter mani- 
- feftly derived its name from its fituation, and the foreft was 
probably called the Foreft of Dean, from Dean, the principal 
town 
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town in the diftri& ; fome have fuppofed the word Dean to bea 
corruption of Arden, a name ufed by the ancient Gauls and 
‘ Britons to fignify a wood ; and there is a wood in Warwick- 
fhire called Arden to this day. ‘This tity is divided into thirty 
hundreds, and contains one city and twenty-five market towns: 
It lies in the province of Canterbury, is a diocefe of itfelf, and 
contains 280 parifhes. ae 

The principal manufacture of this county is woollen cloth ; 
and it was computed, that before our wool began to be clandef- 
tinely exported to France, 50,000 pieces of cloth were made 
yearly in this county, which being eftimated at ten pounds & 
piece, the fine with the coarfe, amounts to 500,0001: 
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_. This city is 101 miles from London, and ftands on 4 pleafant 
hill, with houfes on every defcent, and is aclean well built 
town, with the Severn on one fide, a branch of which brings 
fhipstoit. Itis beautified with a cathedral, befides five parifh 
churches, and is exceedingly well provided with hofpitals, parti= 
cularly an infirmary, after the manner of thofe at London, Win- 
chefter, Bath, &c. It was a Roman colony, and goverried by 
aconful. Forging of iron feems to have been, its manufacture, 
fo early as the tinie of William the Norman. King Henry the 
Eighth made it the fee of a bifhop, with a dean and fix prebends ; 
the’ Camden thinks it had that honour in the time of the Britons. 
its Caftle, which was ereéted in thetime of William the Norman, 
is very much decayed ; part of it is leafed out by the crown, 
and the reft ferves for a prifon, and is one of the beft in England. 
The cathedral is an ancient but magnificent fabric, and has a 
tower, faid to be otie of the néateft and moft curious pieces of 
architeCture in England 3 and in this church are twelve chapels, 
adorned with the arms and monuments of many great perfons, 
and the tombs of King Edward the Second, and of Robert duke 
of Normandy, fon of William the Firft. There is alfoa gallery 
over the eaft end of the choir, leading from one end of it to the 
other, which is deemed a great curiofity, as a whifpering place ; 
it is of a hexagonal form, confifting of fix fides and fix angles, 
and is twenty-five yards over, in the wideft place: one of the 
fides isa window; yet if two perfons go to the moft diftant 
parts and whifpér, they will be perfeétly heard by each other in 
their turns. ‘This cathedral is remarkable for its bells, the 
Jargeft of which weigh 6o00lb. and require eight men to ring 
her. The cloifters belonging to it are very beautiful. Here are 
' abundance of crofles, and ftatues of our kings, fome of whom 
kept their Chriftmas here, feveral market houfes fupported with 
Von, Il, 2M _ pillars, 
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pillars, and large remains of monafteries, which were once for 
numerous, that it gave occafion to the monkifh proverb, 4s fure 
as God is in Gloucefter, Here is a barley market, and’ a hall for 
the affizes, called the Booth-Hall. It has a good ftone bridge 
over the river, befides a quay, a wharf, and a cuftom-houfe ; and 
under the bridge is a water engine to fupply the town, though it 
is ferved with it alfo from Robin Hood’s well, to which there is a 
fine walk about two miles from the city. Camden fays that the 
famous Roman way, called Ermin-ftreet, which begins at St. 
David’sin Pembrokefhire, and reaches to Southampton, pafles 
through this city. Sudmead in the neighbourhood is noted for 
horfe-races. ‘The trade of this city was formerly very confider- 
able, but itis greatly decayed fince that of Briftol became fo great; 
and pin-making is now one of its chief manufaClures, It is go- 
verned by a fteward, a mayor, twelve aldermen, and other offi- 
cers. It has twelve incorporated companies, whofe mafters attend 
the mayor on all public occafions, with their ftreamers, &c. 
Here is alfo a charity. fchool. The citizens have erected the fta- 
tues of Queen Anne, and King George the Firft, in one of the 
high ftreets, both bigger than the life. 
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CIRENCESTER, commonly called CrcesTER, took its 
name from having been a ceffer or caftle, upon a fmall river 
called the Churn, that falls into the Thames at Crekelade, itt 
Wilthhire. It is diftant from London 88 miles, is divided intd 
feven wards, and by fome thought tobe the oldeft, and to have 
formerly been the largeft town in the county. . King Henry the 
Fourth gave it a charter and feveral privileges, and Queen Eli- 
zabeth gaveit another, by which it was governed bya fteward 
and bailiff, and now is governed by two high cenftables and four- 
teen wardfmen, who are appointed yearly at the court leet ; it is a 
poft town, and maintains a ftage coach to London. It had once 
three parifh churches, but now has only one, in which are twen- 
ty-cight windows of painted glafs, reprefenting fcripture hif- 
tory, and the hiftory of feveral fathers, martyrs, and perfecu- 
tors of the Chriftian church, and exhibiting the feveral religi- 
ous orders of the church of Rome, from the pope to the 
mendicant fryar. Here is a free fchoo] and a charity fchool, 
with feveral hofpitals and ams-houfes. In this town is one 
of the greateft markets'in the kingdom for wool and woollen ma- 
nufactures, there having been fome years no lefs than 5000 
packs of wool brought hither from Leicefterthire, Northamp- 
tonfhire, and Lincolnfhire, and fold to the clothiers of Glou- 
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cefterfhire and Wilthhire. Ancient coins have been dug up in 
and near this town, together with pillars and pavements, fuppofed 
to have been thofe of a temple and bath. 

TEWKEsBuRY ‘is fituated at the conflux of the Severn with 
the Avon, that runs out of Warwickfhire, and thefe rivers with 
the f{maller ftreams of: the Carron and the Swalgate, almoft 
furround the town. It is diftant from London:102 miles, and 
had its firft privileges from King Edward the Second; they 
were cohfirmed by feveral fucceeding Kings, and the town was 
at length re-incorporated:by James the Fir. It is governed by 
twenty-four burgefles, two of whom are chofen bailiffs yearly, 
who are the ruling magiftrates, and have juri{di@ion within the 
borough, exclufive of the juftices of the peace fcr the county : 
this corporation. ‘was diflolved by proclamation of James the 
Second. It is‘a large, beautiful and populous town, confifting 
of three well built ftreets, and many lanes; it has a bridge over 
three of the four rivers that run by it, and a church which is the 
Jargeft in England, that is neither collegiate nor cathedral ; it is 
adorned. with a ftately tower, and contains many funeral monu- 
ments. Here isa free-fchool, befides an hofpital, endowed with 
forty pounds a-year, by Mary, the queen of king William the 
Third, to be paid out of the Exchequer, for the maintenance of 
thirteen poor people, and a reader who is appointed by the cor- 
poration. Near this town’ isa piece of ground called the Ham, 
which is a courfe for horfe races. “The chief manufacture here 
is woollen cloth and. ftockings, but the town has long been 
famous for muftard balls, which are fent in great quantities into 
o:her parts. The cloathig trade here is the better accommodated 
by reafon of its nearne(s to Cotewould hills and Stroud water, 
of which the former’ furnifh the fleece, and the latter the 
dye. M 

‘ CHELTENHAM is 93 miles from London; a confiderable 
trade of malt is carried on in it, and it is much frequented on 
account of its mineral waters, which are faid to be much of the 
fame quality as thofe of Scarborough. The minifter of this 
parifh muft be a fellow of Jefus college, nominated by that 
fociety, approved by the earl of Gainfborough, and can hold it 
no longer than fix years. 

CAMPDEN is 86 miles from London, and is fituated on the 
edge of Worcefterfhire, under the fide of fome hills. All the 
Saxon kings are faid to have held a congrefs here in the year 689, 
to confult about war or peace with the Britons. This town is 
noted for the manufacture of ftockings, and was incorporated by 
king James I. The church here contains fome fine marble monu- 
ments, of which the moft fumptuous, fupported by twelve pillars, 
ia erected to the memory of Sir John Baptift Hickes, Vifcount 
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Campden, who gave 10,000l. in his life-time to charitable ufes 
and wasa great benefactor to the town. There are fill left here 
fome remains of a nable houfe which belonged to him, but the 
greater part of which was burnt down by the loyalifts in the ° 
civil war, to prevent its being made a garrifon for the army of 
the parliament. There is a grammar-fchool in this town, two 
charity fchools, and other foundations for the benefit of the 
oor. 
R Cotrorp, or €Covarp, isa {mall town, 124 miles from 
London, fituated in the foreft of Dean, in the road from 
Gloucefter to Monmouth. er, 
FairForD is 80 miles from London, and derives its name 
from its old ford over the river Coln, on which it has now twa 
good bridges. It is chiefly noted for its church, which is famous 
throughout Europe for its excellent painted glafs. The church 
has twenty-eight large windows, ontwenty of which ate repre- 
fented in beautiful colours, and exquifite drapery, proper atti- 
tudes and curious perfpectives, the moft ftriking pailages of the 
Old and New Teftament ; and fome of them fo confummately 
finifhed, that Vandyke affirmed the pencil could not exceed 
them. The paintings were defigned by, that eminent Italian, 
Albert Durer, and taken in a prize fhip bound for Rome, by 
John Fons, Efg. then merchant in London, who brought both 
glafs and workmen into England; and having purchafed this 
manor of Henry the Seventh, in 1493, founded and built this 
church for the fake of the glafs, and proportioned the windows 
exactly to each hiftory. The church is a beautiful pile, 125 
feet long, and 55 broad, confifting of a fpacious body, two 
ifles, three chancels, and a veftry, with a handfome and well 
adorned tower in the middle fupported by elegant fluted pillars.. 
Four of the windows reprefent the perfecutors of the church, 
with devils over their heads ; and in the other four windows are 
fome of the Roman emperors, who were prefervers of the church, 
with angels over them. In the.fixteenth window is a piece of 
glafs reprefenting diamonds and rubies, reckoned of great’ value. 
In the fifteenth window appears Dives in Hell, and alfo a woman 
conveying thither in a wheel barrow for fcolding her hufband. 
The lead of the windows is fo admirably difpofed, that.a ftranger 
will not eafily difcover any, as it is generally made to ferve the 
darker fades. Ancient coins and urns have frequently been 


_dag up about this town. 

STANLEY-LEONARD is 104 miles from London, and de- 
rived its name from having been a priory, dedicated to St. 
Leonard. ‘There isa charity-fchool in this town. 
yarns : PaINnswick 
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PatNswicu is 100 miles from London, and is pleafantly fitu- 
ated in the beft air in the county. Here is a large handfome 
church, and the woollen manufaCture is carried on here. 

Stroup is 101 miles from London, and is fituated on an hill, 
at the foot of which runs the river commonly called Stroudwa- 
ter, famous for its peculiar quality in dying {carlet broad-cloth, 
and all other grain colours in the beft manner; for this reafon 
many clothiers live near. And for twenty miles on the banks 
of this river, mills and other conveniences are erected for 
fulling. 

Gia vale CuHIPpPincG is diftant from London 103 miles, and 
is an antient borough, originally governed by a bailiff, but in 
1681 it was made a corporation, with a mayor, fix aldermen and 
twelve burgeffes; it was again difincorporated by a proclamation 
of January 2d, 1688. ‘The bailiffs and burghers are ftill em- 
powered to diftribute eighty-eight cow-paftures to as many of 
the inhabitants, and eight acres of meadows for their own lives 
~ and thofe of their widows, and as they fall, to grant them again 
inthe like manner. ‘This town being a great thoroughfare in 
the road from Briftol to Cirencefter and Oxfordfhire, is well 
provided with large inns. Here is a fpacious church, though 
itis but a chapel of eafe to Old Sodbury, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood ; here is alfo a freeefchool, and the greateft cheefe- 
market in England, except Atherfton on the Stour, in War- 
wick{fkire. 
~ Stow on THE WouLD, called in the records, Stow St. Ed- 
ward, is 77 miles from London. It ftands fo high, and is fa 
expofed tg the winds, that the inhabitants are faid to have but 
one element, gir, there being neither wood, common, field, 
nor water belonging to the town. It has a church, which is a. 
Jarge building, with a high tower, and contains feveral monu- 
ments ; it has alfo an hofpital, alms-houfe, and free-fchool, be- 
fides other charitable inftitutions, all well endowed, the poor 
here being very numerous. The irs of the town are famous for 
hops, cheefe, and efpecially fheep, of which it is faid that 20,000 
were fold in one Oétober fair. 

NorRTHLEECH, or NORTHLECHE, fo Called from its fitu- 
ation upon the river Leche, is 81 miles from London, and is 
governed by a bailiff and twoconftables. It has a neat church, 
and {feveral alms-houfes, and a good grammar fchool, which is 
free to all the boys in the town, and endowed with eighty 
pounds a year by Hugh Weftwold, Efq; who being afterwards 
reduced, 1s faid to have applied to the truftees to be mafter of it, 
but wasdenied. By a decree of Chancery in the reign of King 
afuss the Firlt, this fchoo! was fettled on Queen’s college, Ox- 
ord. 
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THORNBURY is fituated two miles from the Eaftern bank of 
the Severn, on arivulet that runs into it, and atthe diftance of 
320 miles from London. , The town which gives its name to the 
hundred has a cuftomary or titular mayor, twelve aldermen, who 
muft previoufly have been mayors, and two conftables. In the 
civil wars it was fortified for Charles the Firft, asa check upon 
the garrifon of Gloucefter. Thechurch here is Jarge, in form 
df a cathedral, with fpacious ifles on each fide, together with a 
crofs and a beautiful high tower at the weft end, Here are four 
alms-houfes, and a free-fchool. 

BerKELEy is diftant from London 113 miles, and is anan- 
cient borough, governed by a mayor and aldermen. It has a 
‘church, which is a large handfome building, and a. charity 
{chool ; it has alfo a caftle where King Edward the Second was. 
imprifoned, and the room in which he was confined is ftill to be 
feen. The manor in which this town lies is called in old records 
the Honor of Berkeley, and is one of the largeft in England : 
moft of the towns of Berkeley hundred, and many other 
places in the county, including near thirty parifhes, depending 
upon it; and the lands that are held of it are worth 30,000l. a- 

ear. 
- LETCHLADE takes its name from the piece of ground it 
ftands upon, formerly called the Lade, and a fmall river that 
‘runs near it, called the Lech. It ftands upon the river 
Thames, on the borders of Oxfordfhire and Berkfhire, at the 
diftance of feventy-feven miles from London, The Thames, 
after having been formed by the feveral ftreams of the Lech, the 
Coln, the Churn, and the Ifis, begins to be navigable at this 
town, and barges come to its quay to take in butter, cheefe, and 
other goods for London, which renders this place not inconfider- 
able, 

MAaRsHFIELD is 104 miles diftant from London, in the road 
to Briftol, and onthe borders of Wiltfhire. It is governed by 
a bailiff, and confifts chiefly of one ftreet of old buildings, near 
a mile long; it has a largechurch and an alms-houfe, with a 
chapel belonging to it, well endowed, for eight poor people. 
Here is alfo a charity {chool, maintained by the Lord of the Ma- 
nor, This town carries on a confiderable trade in cloth and malt, 
and is famous for its cakes. 

Great Dean, or Micuaet Dean, is the principal 
town in the Foreft of Dean, and is diftant from London 116 
miles. It confifts chiefly of one ftreet, and has a good church, 
with a handfome fpire ; its principal manufacture was formerly 
cloth, but now it is pins; the hills round this town abound 
with iron ore, and there are feveral furnaces for melting it, and 
forges for beating the iron into flats: the workmen are very in- 
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duftrious in difcovering the beds of the old cinders, which not 
being fully exhaufted of thie metal, are purchafed of the owners 
of the land at a good price, and being burnt again in the fur~ 
naces, afford better iron than the ore mew dug from the 
mines. 

Wotton UNDER EpcE ftands on a pleafant and fruitful 
eminence, at the diftance of 108 miles from London. The 
chief magiftrate who is chofen yearly at the court leet, is called 
a mayor,’ and is ever after an alderman, It is a pretty town, 
and has a handfome church, with feveral monuments in it of the 
family of Berkeley. There is at this place a free-fchool, and 
an alms-houfe for fix poor men and fix women. ‘The town is 
fupplied with water, which was brought hither at the expence 
of an alderman of London, Hugh Perry, Efg. Wotton has 
been Jong noted for making woollen cloth: and its parifh is 12 
miles in circuit. 

NeEweEnT took its name from an inn called the New-Inn, 
which was fet up for the accommodation of paflengers on their 
journey to and from Wales. It is fituated on a {mall river, 
navigable by boats, in the foreft of Dean, at the diftance of 
114 miles from London, It has a handfome church, three 
almfhoufes and two charity-fchools. 

Durstey is diftant from London t07 miles, and is a corpo- 
ration, governed bya bailiff and four conftables. It is remark- 
able for a manufacture of woollen cloth, and for a rock of ftone 
without any chop or flit in it, of an incredible durance, yet 
foftin hewing, and called by the inhabitants puff-fione. The 
walls built with i¢ fhew but little decay in 500 years. 

MincH1nGc-Hampron took its name from an order of nuns. 
at Caen, in Normandy, called Minchings, to whom it formerly 
belonged. It is diftant from London 99 miles, and has a large 
church, builtin the form of a crofs. 

Morrow in Mars is diftant from London 82 miles, and 
within a mile of the town in the great road from London to 
Worcefter, are the four fhire ftones, where the counties of 
Gloucefter, Warwick, Oxford, and Worcefter, meet. 

Wickware isdiftant from London 112 miles. It is a very 
ancient corporation, governed by a mayor and aldermen ; the 
mayor is an alderman ever after. The town is well watered 
by two brooks, over one of which is a handfome ftone bridge. 
It hasa free-{chool, and the neighbouring waftes afford it plenty 
of coal. 

WincuHcome is diftant 93 miles from London 3 it was an- 
ciently a county or fheriffdom of itfelf, and was a borough in 
the reign of Edward the Confeflor. Here is an almfhoule fo 
twelve poor women. The fnhabitants of this town planted to- 
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bacco to 2 very good account; till they were reftrained in the 
twelfth of Charles the Second, after which the town by little 
and Jittle decayed, and is now poor and inconfiderable. 
TereuryY, fituate between Sodbuty-Chipping and Ciren- 
cefter, at the diftance of 99 milés from London, is a fine 
populous town, in a healthy air, and on a rifing ground, but. 
water is fo fcarce in fome dry fummers, as to be eighteen pence 
ahogfhead. “The revenues of this towh are managed by a bai- 
liff, chofen yearly: it haS’ a large handfome church, a free- 
fchool, and an almfhoufe for eight poor people ; and in the mid- 
dle of the town is a large market-houfe for the conveniency of 
the yarn trade, which is the chief article, and a fmiall markets 
houfe for cheefe, bacon, and other commodities. “The Avon has 
its fource in this town, and that river runs through Bath and 
Briftol into the Severn; and at the town’s end there is a long 
high bridge: 


REMARKABLEVILLAGES,CURIOSITIES,and ANTIQUITIES: 


_ Onthe bank of the'river Avon, near Briftol; isa very high | 
arid fteep rock, called St. Vincent’s Rock; and on the oppofite. 
bank is the county of Somerfet. ‘here are other rocks of an 
equal fize, which, With the river flowing below them, afford 
a very ftriking romantic profpect, which is heightened by the 
fhips and other veflels that ate continually pafling between them. 
to and from Briftol. In St. Vicent’s Rock is found a kind of” 
fpars, commonly called Briftol-ftones, which, before the com= 
pofition called French Pafte was invented, were prized for their 
luftre, which came nearer to that of a diamond than any thing 
then known, 

About half a mile between the Severn and Briftol, there is a 
pit in arock, whence lead ore was formerly dug, called Pen 
Park Hole ; the defcent is narrow, in form of a tunnel, bein 
about two yards wide, and nearly forty deep; having paffe 
through the rock, it opens into a cave feventy-five yards long; 
forty-one broad, and nineteen high. In this cave there isa 
pool of fweet water, twenty-feven yards long, twelve broad; 
and five and a half “deep. 

The foreft of King/wood, near Briftol, contains about 500 
acres, confifting of coal-mines. The houfes here are very’ 
compact, as in a market town; and the cloth manufacture has 
made it pretty populous. On the edge of this forefty near the 
bank of the Avon, about a mile from Briftol, are the famous 
works for {melting copper. 

‘At. Woodchefter, a village near Stanley Leonard, a curious 
Roman pavement of mofaic work was difcovered in the 
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year 1772. Itis of aconfiderable extent, and reprefents birds 
and beafts in the natural colours, befides a variety of other de- 
vices beautifully executed ; and at Cromball, a village between 
Wickware and “Thornbury, was found not long ago another 
pavement of the fame:kind, eighteen feet and a half long, and 
near fifteen feet and a: half broad, compofed of cubical ftonesy 
of beautiful: colours, ftrongly cemented. 

Beverfione Cafile, about a mile north-eaft of Tetbury. was 
built in the reign of Edward the Third, by Thomas ear] of Berke- 
ley, out of the ranfom of the prifoners he took at the battle of 
Poitiers, under the Black Prince, 

At Thornbury are ftill'to be feen the foundations of a magni- 
ficent caftle, begun, but never finifhed, by Edward, duke of 
Bucks, who was beheaded in the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth. 

Oldbury, wponthe river Severn, and near Thornbury, was a 
Roman ftation ;: and Antoninus fays, that here was the trajectus 
or paflage over the river Severn. In this place are two large Ro- 
mancamps; and at A/ve/fen, not far from Oldbury, is a large 
round camp on the edge of a hill, from whence there is a plea- 
fant profpect of the Severn: near the:camp is a large barrow, 
in which were found feveral ftone coffins with bones‘ in them ; 
and at a place called Caftlehill, not far from hence, is another 
camp {till to be feen, being an oblong f{quare with a fingle 
ditch. 

Auf? is fituated on a craggy cliff, on a bank of the Severn. 
The ferry over the Severn here being found very inconvenient, 
there is another two miles ower, which is reckoned fafer. Auft 
has a neat chapel, wih a high tower at the weit end, adorned 
with pinnacles. 

Puckle-church, fix miles from Gloucefter, was the refidence 
of feveral Saxon kings, the remains.of whofe buildings are ftill 
vifible. ‘The church is pretty Jarge, and has feveral good monu- 
ments, 

Star ftones, like cockles and oyfters ; and ferpentine ftones and 
fcallops, curioufly figured, are found about the Avon; and on 
the hills near Alderfey ; and at Leffington, near Gloucefter, are 
alfo found the ftar ftones, fo called from their point'refembling 
the figure of a ftar. They are of a greyifh colour, and move 
about for a confiderable time when put into vinegar. 
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BaDMINGTON Macwna, about three. miles from Chipping 
Sodbury, is the feat of the Duke of Beaufort. ‘The manfion- 
houfe is very noble ; and here are large parks, pleafant walks, 
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and elegant gardens, decorated with a great variety of fountains. 
Henry, one of the late Dukes, made fuch additions to it, that it 
is thought one of the compleateft feats in the kingdom; and when 
King William III. paffed this way, he faid to the Duke, that 
<¢ he did not wonder that he never came to court, fince he had 
‘* fo ftately a palace of his own to keep his court in.” 

Berkeley Cafile is the feat of the Earl of Berkeley ; and 
Hardwicke, near Gloucefter, is the feat of the Earl of Hard- 
wicke. At Cour/e-court, neat Tewk{bbury, is the feat of the 
Earl of Coventry; and at Stowe/, 13 miles from Gloucefter, that 
of the Earl of Stafford. Near Cirencefter is the feat of Lord 
Bathurft, father to the prefent Lord-chancellor. The building 
does not contain any thing remarkable in its outward appearance, 
but within it is finifhed in the moft elegant manner; and the 
park is one of the moft delightful in England.— Near Gloucefter, 
is the elegant feat of Sir John Guife, to which belongs a noble 
park, well ftocked with deer, And from an hill here isa moft 
agreeable view of the courfe of the river Severn, with its beau- 
tiful windings and turnings for above twenty miles, whilft the 
whole city of Gloucefter appears below as only a diminutive 
village. The whole profpect from this hill, which is exceedingly 
yomantic, is terminated by a majeftic range of mountains. Near 
Gloucefter is the elegant feat of Thomas Heywood, Efq; and 
alfo that of Charles Barrow, Efq. 

At Kempsford, near Lechlade, is the feat of Lord Wey- 
mouth ; at Sandywell, near Cheltenham, that of the Earl of 
Hertford; and at High Meadows, near Monmouth, that of 
Lord Gage. At Stoke-Bi/bop, is the feat of Sir Robert Cann; 
and near Fairford, is the feat of the late James Lambe, Efq; 
the gardens and wildernefs belonging to which are laid out ina 
modern and moft excellent tafte. 

Stoke-lodge, near Briftol, is the feat of Norborne Berkeley, 
Efq; and Cowberley, eight miles from Gloucefter, is the ancient 
feat of the Howes. At Quedgley is the feat of Mr. Hayward; 
and at Hayman, that of Mr. Cooke, both in the neighbourhood 
of Gloucefter. 


Wot Gir 6° Hoa Rog, 


This county is bounded on the north and north-weft by Glou- 
cefterfhire, on the north-eaft by Berkfhire, on the weit by So- 
merfctfhire, on the fouth by Dorfetfhire, and on the fouth-eaft 
by Hampfhire. It extends in length, from north to fouth, 40 
miles, in breadth 30 miles, and is 142 miles in uae 
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_ The air of Wilthhire is fweet and healthy ; it is fharp on the 
hills, but mild in the vallies, even in winter. The northefn 
part of this county, called North Wiltfhire, abounds with plea- 
fant rifings and clear ftreams, forming a variety of delightful 
profpects ; the fouthern part is very rich and fruitful, and the 
middle, called Salifbury Plain, from the city of Salifbury in the 
neighbourhood, confifts chiefly of downs, which afford the beft 
pafture for fheep. The foil of the hills and downs in general is 
chalk and clay, but the vallies between them abound with corn- 
fields and rich meadows ; and here are made great quantities of 
as good cheefe as moft in England. In fome parts of Wiltthires 
particularly about Eaft Lavington, is found a fort of herbage, 
called Knotgrafs, near twenty feet in length, and ufed in feed- 
ing hogs. In the Upper Avon, near Ambrefbury, is found a 
{mall fifth called a loach, which the people in the neighbourhood 
put into a glafs of fack, and {wallow alive. The north part of 
this county yields great plenty of wood ; and in the fouth parts, 
particularly at Chilmark, near Hindon, are exceeding good quar- 
‘ries, where the ftones are very large; fome of them are 60 feet 
in length, and 12 in thicknefs, without aflaw. As there is ‘no 
coal in this county, fewel is fcarce. 

The principal rivers of this county are the Thames, the Upper 
and Lower Avon, the Nedder, the Willey, the Bourne, and the 
Kennet. The Thames enters the north part of this county, 
from Gloucefterfhire, near its fource, and runs eaftward by 
Crekelade, into Berkfhire. ‘The Upper Avon rifes in the middle 
of the county, near Devizes, and runs fouthward, by Salifbury, 
into Hampfhire. The Lower Avon rifes in Gloucefterthire, and 
entering this county near Malmefbury, runs fouth by Chippen» 
ham, and turning weftward, feparates the counties of Gloucefter- 
fhire and Somerfetfhire. ‘The Nedder derives its name from the 
Saxon word for an adder, alluding to its winding ftream, It 
rifes not far from Shaftefbury in Dorfetfhire, upon the borders of 
this county, and rnaning north-eaft falls into the Willey at Wil- 
ton. The Willey rifes near Warminfter, and running fouth- 
eaft, after receiving the Nedder, falls-into the Upper Avon, on 
the welt fide of Salifbury. The Bourne rifes not far from Great 
Bedwin, and running fouth, falls into the Upper Avon, on the 
eaft fide of Salifbury. ‘The Kennett rifes near the fpring of the 
Upper Avon, and runs eaftward by Marlborough, into Wilt- 
fhire. ‘The lefs confiderable rivers of this county are the Calne, 
the Were, and the Deveril. 

Wiltfhire is divided into 29 hundreds, and contains one city 
and twenty-four market towns. It lies in the province of York, 
and diocefe of Salifbury, and has 304 parifhes, ‘Ihe principal 
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manufaéture is Englifh broad-cloths, the beft of which are made 
in this county. 
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This city is 83 miles diftant from London : it isa bifhop’s fee, 
and the city, which is not much more than 500 years old, owes 
its origin toa cathedral founded here in 1219, in the fourth year 
of King Henry the Third, by bifhop Poor, who removed hither 

from Old Sarum, upon which the greateft part of the citizens of 
that place followed him. New Sarum, or Salifbury, as it then 
began to be called, increafed fo faft, that it was incorporated by 
King Henry the Third, and is now governed by a mayor, high 
fteward, a recorder, a deputy-recorder, twenty-four aldermen, 
thirty common council-men, a town clerk, and three ferjeants 
at mace. ‘This is a large, well built, clean city, fituated in a 
valley, and watered by the Upper Avon on the weft and fouth, 
and by the Bourne on the eaft, ‘The ftreets are generally {pa~ 
cious, and built at right angles: “The cathedral, which was 
finifhed in 1258, at the expence of above 26,0001. is, for a Go- 
thic building, the moft elegant and regular in the kingdom. It 
is in the form of a lanthorn, with a beautified fpire of free ftone 
in the middle, which is 410 feet high, being the talleft in Eng- 
land. The length of the church is 478 feet, the breadth is 76 
feet, and the height of the vaulting 80 feet. ‘The outfide is 
magnificent, there being no outfide wall, but only buttreffes and 
windows. ‘The windows are faid to be as many in number as 
the days in a year; and a particular defcription of its feveral or- 
naments would make.a confiderable volume. ‘The bells for the 
fervice of this church, which are eight in number, hang on a 
ftrong, high built fteeple, ereéted in another quarter of the 
church-yard ; the walls of the fpire, which towards the top are 
little more than four inches thick, being judged too weak for 
fuch a weight of metal ; fo that in the cathedral there is only 
one bell, which rings when the bifhop comes to the choir. This 
church has a cloifter, which is 150 feet fquare, and of as fine 
workmanthip as any in England. “The chapter-houfe, which is 
an octagon, is 150 feet in circumference ; and yet the roof bears 
all upon one fmall pillar in the center, fo much too weak in ap- 
pearance for the fupport of fuch a prodigious weight, that. the 
conftruction of this building is thought one of the greateft cu- 
riofities in England. ‘There isa library well furnifhed with 
books, belonging to the cathedral, and adjoining to it is a clofe, 
for the refidence of the canons and prebendaries, which is fo 
large and well built, that it looks like a fine city of itfelf. 
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F Befides the cathedral, there are in this city three other churches, 
and three charity fchools, in which 170 children are taught and 
cloathed. It has an hofpital or college, founded in 1683, by 
bifhop Ward, for ten widows of poor clergymen ; and here are 
feveral boarding {chools, for young gentlemen and ladies. This 
city has a {pacious market-place, in which is a fine town-houfe ; 
and the water of the Avon runs through the ftreets in canals, 
lined with brick. ‘Chere are no vaults in the churches, nor 
cellars in any part of the city, the foil being fo moift, that the 
water rifes up in graves dug in the cathedral, and is fometimes 
two feet high in the chapter houfe. ‘Che manufactures of this 
city are flannels, druggets, and the cleths called Salifbury Whites. 
It is alfo famous for the manufaétures of bone-lace and {ciflars ; 
and may be reckoned as flourifhing a city as any in England, 
that depends entirely on a home trade. 
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Op Sarum, ftands at the diftance of one mile north of tke 
city of Salifbury, and was formerly the fee of a bifhop, who 
hada caftle and cathedral here; but king Stephen quarrelling 
with bifhop Roger feized the caftle, and put a garrifon in it, 
which was the firft occafion of the ruin of this ancient city ; for 
not long after, ‘bifhop Poor tranflated the epifcopal feat to the 
valley below it, where the city of Salifbury now ftands, and 
founded a cathedral there ; and the citizens being often vexed at 
the infolence. of the garrifon, and labouring under inconveniencies 
for the want of water, and on account of the bleaknefs of the 
air, to which the height of their fituation expofed them, re- 
moved, to the new city. Old Sarum is now reduced toa fingle 
farm-houfe, and yet it fends two members to parliament, who 
are eleéted by the proprietors of certain adjacent lands. This 
town is as ancient as the old Britons, and the ruins have an au- 
gult appearance, 

WILTON derives its name from its fituation upon the bank of 
the river Willey, Itis 85 miles diftant from London, and in 
the time of the Saxons was a bifhop’s fee, with twelve parith 
charches, and the great road from London to the welt of Enp- 
land pafled through it; but Robert Wyvil, bifhop of Saln- 
bury, in the reign of Edward the Third, having by the king’s 
grant turned.the weftern road through the city of Salifbury, this 
town foon-declined. It is _tiosides under the charter of king Henry 
the Eighth, by a mayor, arecorder, five aldermen, three capital 
burzefles, eleven common-council men, a town clerk, .a king’s 
bailiff, and a mayor’s ferjeant ; and here the county courts aie 
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~ufually held, and the knights of the fhire chofen. It is nows 

however, amean place, with only onechurch, and a tapeftry 
manufacture. | 

Marmssury ftands ona hill, which has no lefs than fix 
bridges over the river Avon. It formerly had walls, and a large 
ftrong caftle, which has long fince been raifed. It is a neat towns 
and carries on a confiderable trade in the woollen manufa@ture. 
This place was formerly famous for its abbey, great part of 
which ftill remains. It was at firft only an hermitage, where 
Maildulphus a famous hermit refided, and from whom the town 
tookits name. After refiding in this folitude fome years, he 
found means to change his hermitage into a monaftery, and was 
firft incorporated by Edward, king of the Weft Saxons, about 
the year 916. It is now governed under a charter of king Wil- 
liam the Third, by analderman, who is chofen yearly, twelve 
capital burgeffes, and four affiftants, landholders and commoners. 
Tt isa neat town, witha parifi church, which was formerly an 
abbey church, and in which is ftill to be feen the fepulchral mo- 
nument of king Arthur, who was buried under the high altar. 
Here isan almfhoufe for four men and four women, founded by 
Mr. Jenner, goldfmith of London. 

MARLBOROUGH derives its name from its fituation at the 
bottom of ahill of white ftone or chalk, antiently called AZar/e. 
It is 75 miles from London, and is an ancient borough by pre- 
fcription, now governed by a mayor, two juftices, twelve alder- 
men, twenty-four burgefles, a town clerk, two bailiffs, two fer- 
jeants at mace, and other officers. It is a well built town, con- 
fifting chiefly of one broad ftreet, with a paizza on one whole 
fide of it. It ftands in the great road from London to Bath 
and Briftol, and is well furnifhed with convenient inns, Here 

‘ are two parifh churches, and a charity-fchool ; and on the weft 
fide cf the town is an arificial mount, with a fpiral walk ; and 
on the top is an o¢tagon fummer houfe. ‘There are few manu- 
factories in this place, the chief tradefmen of the town being 
fhopkeepers. To the fouth of the town are fome ruins of a pri- 
ory, particularly the gatehoufe. 

CHIPPENHAM, Called by the Saxons CypPANHAM, a mar 
ket place, is diftant from London 94 miles, and was an ancient 
borough by. prefcription ; but being incorporated by queen Mary, 
it is now governed by a bailiff and twelve burgeffes. It is a large, 
populous, well-built town, with a magnificent church and a 
charity-fchool.. Here isa bridge of fixteen arches over the lower 

Avon, and a manufacture of cloth. It ftands in the great road 
between London and Briftol ; and at Weftmead, in the neigh- 
bourhood, there are frequent horfe-races, 
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Cane is 88 mi'es diftant from London, and is a borough 
by prefcription, having fent members to parliament ever fince the 
twenty-fixth year of Edward the Firft, It is governed by two 
ftewards, chofen yearly, and burgeffes without limitation; and 
is a populous, well built, little town, fituated on a ftony hill, near 
a {mall river of the fame name, that runs into the lower Avon. 
Here is a neat church, a charity-fchool, and a manufactory of 
cloth. 

Devizes orthe Vries, probably derived its name from the La- 
tin name Divifee, which fignifies divifions, and might be conferred 
upon this town from its having been anciently divided between 
the king and the bifhop of Salifbury. It was incorporated by 
king Charles the Firft, and is governed by a mayor, a recorder, 
eleven mafters, and thiry-fix common council men. It is a 
large, populous town, fituated on an eminence, and confifts 
chiefly of two long ftreets, running parallel one to another. 
The buildings are old, and for the moft part of timber, but have 
not a bad appearance. Here are three parifh churches, a chapel, 
a meeting-houfe for proteftant diflenters, and a very good cha-~ 
rity-fchool. ‘This place is ill fupplied with water, but has a 
good manufaCture for woollen cloths, particularly druggets, and 
a confiderable trade in malt ; and here is one of the beft markets 
in England for corn, wool, horfes, and all forts of cattle. 

AMBRESBURY is thought by fome to take its name from Am~ 
brofius Aurelianus, a Briton, who, in the declenfion of the Ro- 
man empire, affumed the government of this county, and 
founded a monaftery here, which gave rife to the town. But 
others are of opinion that the town is more ancient, and derives 
its name from Ambres, the fuppofed name of an ancient neigh- 
bouring pile. It is 79 miles from London, has a handfome 
church, a charity fchool, and feveral good inns. 

Bepwin, called alfo Great Brepwin, ftands upon the 
borders of Berkfhire, at the diftance of 71 miles from London, 
and is an ancient borough by prefcription, governed by a port- 
reeve, chofen yearly at the court leet of the lord of the borough ; 
the portreeve chufes a bailiff and other officers. Here is a fpacious 
church, built of flints, with a cement almoft as hard as the 
ftones. Jt is in the form of acrofs, with a high tower in the 
middle, and a ring of fix good bells. It has feveral ancient mo- 
numents, particularly that to the memory of Sir John Seymour, 
father to the protector. 

AvBuRN is 73 miles diftant from London, and is a {mail in- 
confiderable town, of no note. 

BrapForD is a contraction of the ancient Saxon name 
BRADENORR, which fignifies broad ford, and was thus called 
from a ford at this place over the Lower Avon, upon the bank 
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of which it is fituated,at the diftance of 9 miles from Londen. 
‘fhis town has a bridge over the river Avon; and here are two 
charity fchools, and a great manufacture of broad cloth. 

CREKELADE, or CRICKLADE, is 83 miles diftant from 
London, and is an ancient borough by perfcription, governed 
by a bailiff. It contains about 1400 houfes, and has a parith 
church, and a free fchool founded by Robert Genner, Efq. 

Hey Tesgpury is diftant from London 94 miles, and is an 
ancient borough by prefcription, governed by a bailiff and bur- 
gefles. Here is a collegiate church, with four predendaries, a 
free {chool and an almfhoufe for twelve poor men and women. 

Downton, or Dunk Ton, is pleafantly fituated on the bank 
of the Upper Avon, at the diftance ef 83 miles from London, 
and is an ancient borough by prefcription, governed by a mayor, 
chofen at the lord of the manor’s court leet. 

LavincTon is alfo called Easy Lavinetron, and Mar- 
KET LAVINGTON, by way of diftin€tion from a village fituated 
near it, called Weft Lavington, and Bifhop’s Lavington. It is 
very pleafantly fituated at the diftance of 89, miles from London : 
and here are two almfhoufes and a free-{choo] liberally endowed. 

HIGHWORTH derives its name from its fituation ona high 
hill, near the borders of Berkthire: it is 77 miles diftant from 
London, and is governed by a} mayor and an alderman, but 
contains nothing remarkable. 

LUGGERSHALL is 75 miles from London, and is an ancient . 
borough by prefcription, governed by a bailiff chofen annually at 
the court leet of the manor. It is fituated in a delightful country, 
and has been the refidence of feveral Kings; but now contains 
only afew mean houfes. 

H1npon is 96 miles diftant from London, ina great thorough- 
fare from that city to the fouth parts of Somerfetfhire: it is a 
fmall borough, governed by a bailiff and burgefles, and has a 
manufacture of fine twift. It is fituated on the borders of Dor- 
fetfhire. 

Mere ftands at the diftance of ro4 miles from London, and 
is aconfiderable ftaple for wool. It is fituated in an angle of this 
county, bordering upon Somerfetfhire and Dorfetfhire. 

WARMINSTER ftands upon the river Deveril, at the diftance 
of 97 miles from London, and had great privileges formerly, 
with exemption from all tribute or tax. It is a populous place, 
with very good inns, and has the greateft trade in malt of any 
town in the weft of England; alfo a confiderable trade in cheefe, 
wool, and cloth. 

SwinDon is a fall inconfiderable town, 83 miles from Lon- 
don, witha fine profpect over the vale of White Horfe in Berk- 
fhire. . 
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WesTsury is fo called from its fituation in the weflern part 
of the county, near the river Were; it is ror miles from Lon- 
don; was firft incorporated by King Henry the Fourth, and is 
now governed by a mayor, a recorder, and twelve aldermen: o¢ 
butgefles. Itis fuppofed to have derived its origin froma Ro-. 
man ftation about half a mile to the north of it, and had for- 
merly as great privileges as the city of Briftol, It has a good 
church, a manufacture of coarfe broad cloth, and a market for 
com. It is fituated upon an open country adjoining to Salifbury 
Plain. 

TrowsripcE is 98 miles diftant from London, and has a 
good ftone bridge over the river Were. It has a manufaéture of 
broad cloth, and for the moft part, the fine fort mixed with Spa- 
nifh wool, The court of the duchy of Lancafter for this coun- 
ty, is held here annually about Michaelmas. 

Wooron Basset is 87 miles diftant from London, and _ is 
a borough both by charter and prefcription, governed by a mayor, 
two aldermen, and twelve capital burgeties, It is a mean 
‘place, the houfes being for the moft part thatched ; and it is fo 
poor, that the loweft mechanic is often at the head of the body 
corporate. It has a {mall charity-fchool, and a fmall manufac- 
ture of cloth. 


REMARK ABLEVILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, and ANTIQUITIES. 


Stone-henge, about fix miles from Salifbury, is reckoned one 
of the greateft wonders of this ifland. The Jearned have taken 
great pains about this remarkable piece of antiquity, which fills 
the beholder with aftonifhment. Antiquaries have been greatly 
divided in their opinions with regard to this famous antique 
ftruéture ; at prefent they feem to acquiefce in the opinion of 
the learned Dr. Stukeley, that it was one of the grand temples 
of the Britith Druids. Stone-henge is fituated near the fummit 
of ahill, and-confifts of the remains of two circular and two 
oval ranges of rough ftones, having one common center. The 
outer circle is 108 feet in diameter, and in its perfection confifted 
of thirty upright {tones, of which there are feventeen ftill ftand- 
ing, and feven more lying upon the ground, either whole or in 
pieces. The upright ftones are from eighteen to twenty feet 
high, from fix to feven feet broad, and about three feet thick ; 
and being placed at the diftance of three feet and an half one 
‘from another, are joined at top by impofts, or ftones laid 
acrofs, with tenons fitted to mortifes in the uprights, for. 
keeping them in their due pofition. Of the impofts or crofs 
ftones, there are fix ftill ftanding, each of which is feven 
‘feet long, and about three feet and an half thick. The 
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upright ftones are wrought a little with a chiffel, and fome- 
thing tapered towards the top, but the. impofts are quite plain: 
all the uprights are fixed in a kind of fockets, dug ina chalky 
foil, with {mall flints rammed in between the ftone and the 
focket. 

The inner circle, which never had any impofts, is fomewhat 
mare than eight feet from the infide of the outward one, and 
confifted originally of forty ftones, the general proportions of 
which are one half the dimenfions of the uprights of the outer 
circle every way. Of the forty original ftones, which compofed 
this circle, there are about nineteen left, and~ of thefe only 
eleven ftanding. The walk between thefe two circles is 300 
feet in circumference: and from this walk the ftru@ture has a 
{urprifing and awful effect on the beholders. At the diftance of 
about nine feet from the inner circle, is the outer oval range, 
which is fuppofed to be the principal part of the work, and by 
moft writers is called the cell andthe adytum., The ftones 
that compofe itare ftupendous, fome of them meafuring thirty 
feet in height. This range confifts of five compages, or trili- 
thons, as they are fometimes called, being formed of two up- 
rights, with an impoft at top, like the outer circle; and of thefe 
compages three are entire, but two fomewhat decayed, The 
inner oval is compofed of twenty ftones, each about fix feet 
high ; and near the eaftern extremity of this oval, is a ftone of 
coarfe blue marble, about fixteen feet long and four feet broad, . 
which lies flat upon the ground, isfomewhat imprefled into it, 
and is fuppofed to have been an altar. This work is inclofed 
by a deep trench, near thirty feet broad, and upwards of an hun- 
dred feet from the outer circle. Over this trench there are three 
entrances, the moft confiderable of which faces the north-eaft. 
Ateach entrance, on the outfide of the trench, there feems to have 
been two buge ftones fet up in the manner of a gate; and pa- 
rallel ta thefe, on the infide, two other ftones, of a fmaller fize. 
The whole number of ftones of which this ftructure confilted, 
is computed to be juft 140.” 

The heads of oxen, deer, and other beafts have been dug up 
in and about thefe ruins, together with wood, afhes, and other 
undoubted relics of facrifices: and around there are a great num- 
ber of barrows, or monumental heaps of earth thrown up in the 
form of a bell, and each inclofed with a trench from 105 to 
175 feet indiameter. Thefe barrows extend 'to a confiderable 
diftance from Stone henge, but they are fo placed as to be.all in 
view of that temple. In fuch barrows as. have been opened, 
fkeletons, or the remains of burnt bones have been found. In 
one of them wasan urn, containing afhes, the collar bone, and 
one of the jaw bones, which were ftill entire; it was judged wie 
‘ . . . : ‘ RN Rey . : : ¥ eo 
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the perfon there buried, muft have been about fourteen years 
‘old; and from fome female trinkets, and the brafs head of a 
javelin, it was conjeétured to be a girl who had carried arms. 
‘The trinkets confifted of ‘a great number of glafs and amber 
beads, of various fhapes, fizes, and colours, together with a 
fharp bodkin, round at one end and fquare at the other. In fome 
other barrows were found human bones, together with thofe of 
horfes, deer, dogs, and other beafts and birds: in others fome 
bits of red and blue marble, and chippings of the ftones ; and in 
others were found a brafs fword, and an antient brafs inftriumenr, 
‘ called a Celt. 

‘At Abury, on Marlborough downs, near the town of that 
name, are a few huge ftones, like thofe of Stonge-henge. Thefe 
ftupendous remains are alfo {uppofed to be the ruins of an antient 
temple of the Druids. Dr. Stukeley is of opinion; that this 
temple is much more antient'than Stone-henge; and it was fo 
large, that the whole village is now contained within its cir- 
cumference ; a high rampart, with a proportionable ditch on the 
infide, furrounds it, which proves that it was not a fortification, 
becaufe then the ditch would have been on the outfide of the 
rampart. 

From Abury to Weft Kennet there is a kind of walk, about a 
mile long, which was inclofed on both fides with large ftones ; 
on one fide, the inclofure is broke down in many places, and 
the ftones taken away, but the other fide is almoft intire. On 
the brow of a hill, near this walk, is a round trench, inclofing 
two circles of ftone, one within another; the ftones are abou: 
five feet in height, the diameter of the outer circle is 120 feet, 
and that of the inner 45 feet. Atthe diftance of about 240 
feet from this monument, great quantities of human bones have 
been difcovered, which are fuppofed to be thofe of the Saxous 
and Danes, flainin the battle of Kennet in 1006. 

A ditch of an extraordinary fize called Vanfdyke, runs crofs 
Wilthhire from weft to eaft. Wanfdyke is a corruption or con- 
tradiftion of the Saxon name, Wodenefdic, Woden’s Ditch, the 
Ditch of Woden, a Saxon deity, the reputed progenitor of the 
Saxons. “The name Wanfdyke has given rife to a fabulous and 
extravagant Opinion among the common people that this ditch 
was cut by the Devil ona Wednefday. Wanfdyke divides this 
county nearly into two equal parts, and may be traced from 
Bath in Somerfetfhire, to Great Bedwin upon the borders of 
Berkthire. Among antiquaries there are various opinions con- 
cerning it. Some make it a boundary between the Belgce and 
Dobuni, who inhabited thofe parts in the time of the Romans, 
and called it Guhan, Glaudh, which fignifies a Separating 
Ditch ; fome think it was a boundary between the Welt Saxons 
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and Mercians; but others, that it was cut long before the Mer- 
cian kingdom wasfettled, by Cerdic, the firftking of the Weft 
Saxons, or his fon, Henric, as a bar againftithe incurfions of the 
Britons, from their garrifons at Bath, Gloucefter, and Cirencefter; 
and this opinion is {upported by the hiftorian William of Mal-_ 
mefbury, who fays, that in the year 590, the Saxons were routed 
by the Britons at Wodenfdyke. ‘Fhe rampart and graff of this 
ditch are very large, and the rampart is on the fouth fide, 

There are feveral lefs confiderable ditches ftill vifible in this 
county, particularly upon Salifbury Plain; and in a Saxonchar- 
ter of lands, which were given to an abbey at Wilton, mention is 
made of no lefs than thirteen diftin& dykes, which fome think 
might have been cut to divide fome great lordfhips from seach 
other, 2 
Ona hill called Rundway-bill, near Devizes, is a fquare camp, 
with one fingle trench, fuppofed to be Roman. Many Roman 
coins of different emperors, have been found in the neighbour- 
hood of Devizes, together with pots and other earthen veffels, 
{fuppofed to be of Roman antiquity. In 1714, a large urn, full 
of Roman coins, was found buried under the ruins of an antient 
building, near the fame place; and feveral brafs ftatues of hea~ 
then deities were fourid crowded ‘between flat ftones, and cover- 
ed with Roman brick. This colleétion of deities, which was 
carried about this kingdom as a fhow, and is fuppofed to have 
been buried about the year 234, when the Roman troops were 
called out of Britain, confifting of a Jupiter Ammon, about four 
inches long, weighing fomething more than four ounces: Nep- 
tune with his trident, the teeth of which are much fhorter than 
u(ually reprefented; this figure is about four inches in length, and 
weighs four ounces : a Bacchus, much of the fame weight and 
dimenfions: a Vulcan fomething lefs than any of the figures 
already mentioned : a) Venus, about fix inches long, the left arm 
broke off, but the figure much the bet finifhed of the whole 
collection: a Pallas, with afpear, fhield and helmet, between 
three and four inches in length; a Hercules, about four inches 
Jong, weighing fix ounces and an half. Befides thefe, there were 
a Mercury, a Veftal Virgin, the Wolf.with Romulus and Re- 
mus, fome Egyptian deities, and a coin of the emperor Alexan- 
der Severus. 

Heddington, about four miles north of Devizes, was a Roman 
town, the foundations of the houfes being ftill vifible for a mile 
together: and feveral Roman coins having, at different times, 
been found here, fome have been of opinion, that this was the 
Verlucio mentioned by Antoninus ; but ic is generally fuppofed, 
that Verlucio,was fituated about half a mile north of Weftbury, 
where the ruins of alargetown have been difcovered, and where 
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many Roman coins have been dug up ; and from this town it is 
believed that Weftbury had its origin. 

In the neighbourhood of Great Bedwin is the foreft of Saver- 
nach, about two miles in circumference, being a moft delight+ 
ful place, and well ftocked with deer. ‘There is plenty of wood, 
part of which has been cut down to make viltas, which meet 
like fo many rays of a ftar. 

Maiden- Bradley isa pleafant and agreeable village, and is faid 
to have been called Maiden from a lady who founded an hofpi- 
tal for lepers, which was afterwards changed into a religious 
houfe for canons regular, and remained till the general diflolu- 
tion of monafteries. 

Near Warminfter is a place called Claybill, which rifes toa 
confiderable height, and is feen at a great many miles diftance. 
It appears like the crown of a man’s hat, and is much reforted 
to by the youth of both fexes on Palm Sunday. 

On the eaft-fide of Weftbury is an antient fortification, called 
Bratton ca/ftle, being a Danith work, and is faid to have beena 
place where the Danes defended themfelves with the moft obfti- 
nate bravery, fourteen days after they had been defeated by king 
Alfred. .I¢ has been a work of great labour, being fituated on 
the top of an hill almoft inacceflible, and towards the bottom 
furrounded with two deep trenches and ramparts. That many 
of the Danes were kilied in this place, appears from the great 
number of their funeral monuments ftill remaining, and in feve- 
ral parts of it have been dug up pieces of iron armour, it being 
the practice of thofe people to bury the arms of the deceafed 
along with the body. 

Near this place are feveral pleafant villages, particularly Leigh, 
fuppofed to have been the place where Alfred encamped the 
evening before an engagement with the Danes, when that ex 
cellent Prince, who was an ornament to royalty, is faid to have 
fpent the whole of the night in devotion. There is alfo a field, 
wherein is a garden encompafled with a deep moat, and where, 
tradition fays, .was a palace of one of our Saxon kings. 

Cofham near Chippenham, is remarkable for its healthy fitua+ 
tion, it being very. common to find many inhabitants in this vil- 
lage 80; go, er even 100 years old ; and not long ago, it is faid, 
that ten perfons of this place, whofe ages together amounted to 
upwards of a thoufand years, danced the Mortice dance at.a 
gentleman’s houfe in the neighbourhood. 

Clarendon-Park, on the eaft fide of Salifbury-plain, is large 
and beautiful, and moft commodious for keeping and breed- 
ing deer. There.are twenty groves in this park, each of them 
a mile incompafs. About half a mile from it is a remarkable 
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Roman camp, being a circular fortification, and fituated on 4 
dry chalky hill. . SLR INS Y 

‘At Suthbury-bill, near Ludgerfhall, the higheft hillin“Wilt- 
fhire; there are the traces of a vatt fortification, of an oval figures 
encompaffed with two deep ditches ; along the declivity of the 
hill there runs a deep trench, which appears to have been a Da- 
nifh camp ; and in the plain beneath there are fix or feven bar- 
rows. 

In a field near Kennet are three huge ftoness called the De+ 
vil’s Coits ; they ftand upright, and are fuppofed to have been 
Britifh deities. 

On Marlborough Downs there are many antient barrows ; one 
of which, called Milbarrow, near Munkton, eaft of Calne, is 
inclofed with a circle of huge ftones, about fix or feven feet highs 
and is fuppofed to be the fepulchre of fome Danifh commander. 
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The moft celebrated feat in this county is that of the Earl of 
Pembroke, at 

Witton. It was begun on the ruins of a fequeftered abbey 
towards the latter end of the reign of Henry the Eighth, but 
not finifhed till many years after, the noble proprietors having 
‘ fpared neither Jabour nor expence to make it one of. the mot 
magnificent feats in the kingdom. Great part of this ftately 
edifice was finifhed under the dire€tion of Inigo Jones, and re- 
mains a lafting proof of the ingenuity of that celebrated artift. 
‘The river Willy is formed into a canal before the houfe, and 
lies parallel to the road, which adds greatly to the beauty and 
healthinefs of the place. 

In the court, before the grand front of the houfe, ftands a 
column of white Egyptian Granite, out of the Arundel collec- 
tion, The fhaft weighs betwixt 67 and 70 hundred weight, of 
one piece. It has a fillet 5 inches broad below, and another at 
top, 3 inches broad, which proje& but half eninch. The height 
is 13 feet and a half, the diameter 22 inches, and leffens fcarce 
twoinches at top. It hada hole both at top and bottom, which 
fhews that it antiently ftood as a fingle pillar. The ftatue of 
Nenus, ftanding on its top, lord Arundel valued much, becaufe 
it was the only one caft froma model made at Rome, propor- 
tionable to fome parts remaining of the broken antique.” ‘This 
column was never ereéted fince it fell in the ruins of old Rome, 
till fet up here, with a Corinthian capital, and bafe of white 
marble, which makes the column eight diameters ; the whole, 


with all its parts, is 32 feet high. On the lower fillet of this’ 
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AsTARTE, the name by which Venus was worfhipped among 
the antient nations of thie eaft. 

In the front of the haufe on each fide of the entrance, are two 
ftatues in black marble, out of the ruins in the Palace in Egypt, 
in which the Viceroys of Perfia lived many years after Cambyfes 
returned to Perfia, from the conqueft of Egypt. ‘There is a gar- 
ment on their fhoulders of different coloured marble, .and only 
their toes appear at bottom. ‘There is the old diadem on ove of 
them. 

In the great gateway is a ftatue of Shakefpear, by Scheemaker, 
in'the fame manner asin Weftminfter Abbey, only the lines on 
the {croll are different ; thefe are out of his Macbeth. 

<¢ Life’s but a walking fhadow, a poor player, 
‘¢ That ftruts and frets his hour upon the ftage, 
¢¢ And then is heard no more.’’ 

This gateway and tower were begun by William, Earl of 
Pembroke, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and finifhed by his 
fan, Henry, Earl of Pembroke. 

The fine ftatues, buftos, paintings, &c. at this noble feat, are 
too numerous to be here particularly defcribed ; we mutt there= 
fore content ourfelves with {pecifying fome of the moft remark- 
able. 

In the Porch, built by Hans Holbein, Icading into the vetti- 
bule, are the buftos of Hannibal, Pefcennius Niger, Albinus, 
and Miltiades; and in the veftibule are the buftos of Pindar, 
Theophraftus, Sophocles, Philemon, Tryphena, Vibius Varus, 
Lucius Verus when emperor, Didius Julianus, Agrippina Ma-_ 
jor, Ariftophanes, and Caligula. Here are two columns of the 
‘Paionet, or Peacock mable, each 9 feet 7 inches high, made ufe 
of for.urns. There are holes at the top to put afhes in; they 
were in the columbarium of a nobleman and his wife.’ 

In the middle of the veftibule, is the ftatue of Apollo, out of 
the Juftiniani gallery. He appears witha moft graceful air in 
a refting pofture, having hung his quiver on the laurel, with many 
ornaments of very fine fuclpture.‘ 

_In the Dining-room, on one fide of the door, is a capital pic- 
ture by Tintoret, reprefenting Chrift wafhing St. Peter’s feet, 
the other difciples being prefent ; and on the other fide is our 
Saviour riding’ into Jerufalem upon anafs, by Andrea Schiavone ; 
and in other parts of this room are other fine pieces by eminent 
matters. 

' In the Drawing-reom is. a moft capital painting, by Rubens, 
of four children, reprefenting our Saviour, an angel, St. John, 
and a little girl, The angel is lifting a lamb to St. John, who 
has his left hand upon it, and is in difcoutfe with our Saviour, as 
they are all fitting clofe together. Behind ous Saviour is a tree, 
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and a vine growing upon it, with grapes thereon. The girl has 
hold of the vine with one hand, and in the other has a bunch of 
grapes, which fhe is offering to our Saviour. This is allowed to 
be the beft piece of Rubens in England. There is alfo in this 
Toom a painting by Michael Angelo, reprefenting variety of 
fruits, vines growing upon a pomegranate tree, and two vintage 
people, as large as the life. Sir Robert Gere gave Michael An- 
gelo’s widow three hundred piftoles for this picture, it being a 
favourite one, which her hufband always kept for himfelf. 

‘Vhere are alfo the in this room the following pieces: a whole 
fength of Democritus laughing, with a book in his hand, by 
Spagnolet. This piflure is much admired, Leda aiid the 
Swan, by Leonardo da Vinci. Job and his three friends, by 
Andrea Sacchi: A Nativity, on copper, neatly finifhed by Ru- 
bens. The Decallation of Se. John, cae ig This painter 
isan honour to the Englifh nation. This pi€ture is fo finely 
painted, and with fuch ftrong expreffions as to make him inferior 
to few of the beft Italian mafters. King Charles the Firft called 
him the Englith Tintoret. Sir Peter Lely reckoned this his beft 
hiftorical picture. The Aflumption of the Virgin Mary, by 
Raphael. This was in the collection: at Mantua, and well 
known in Italy to be one of the firft that Raphael executed. 

He painted it for his mafter Perugino, the upper part is in his 
manner ; feveral of the Apoftles looking up; many of the pof- 
tures, and the manner of cloathing he kept to in feveral of his 
figures afterwards, One of the twelve is at a diftance, haften- 
ing down a hill to the reft. The three kings making their ~ 
ferings, by Paul Veronefe. 

In the Great Hall is a ftatue of Fauftina, wife of keaediags 
Pius, larger than the life, the drapery very good. Here is alfa 
a bufto of Portia, wife of Brutus, with a picture of Brutus on her 
breaft, a necklace about her neck, and a diadem on her head. 
And among many other fine antiquities in this room, ate the fol- 
lowing : a queen of the Amazons, beautiful, housed a War- 
like action, being on one knee, as under a horfe, defendifig her- 
felf in battle. ‘Yo illuftrate the action the feulptor has carved a 
horfe’s feot. Her bufkin plainly fhews the antient fhape and 
manner of fixing it: by Cleomenes. Here is alfo a Sarcophagus. 
In the middle of the front is a circle, wherein is reprefented 
the half lengths of a man and a woman, for whom it may be 
fuppofed the tomb was made ; the other part of the front is‘fluted 
work; at one end isa Lion with a Unicorn under hini ; at the 
other end a Lion, with a wild Boar under him; at the bottom 
ugider the circle'are two mafks, one of them bearded, the other 
having a veil upon the upper part. 
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Flere is alfo another Sarcophagus, adorned with a fine column 
Of the Corinthian order at each end ; in the middle is graveda 
double door, partly open, which confirms what antient authors 
have faid, that fome were fo made that the foul might go out to 
the Elyfian fields. At each end of the tomb is a griffin.—In 
the gallery of this hall are five fuits of armour ; that in the middle 
was William, earl of Pembroke’s, the other four and the parts of 
five more fuits in the lower part of the hall were taken from. the 
following noble perfons, on the following occafions. ‘This ear), 
in the reign of queen Mary, was captain-geheral of the Englifh 
forces at the fiege of St. Quintin, at which fiege were taken pri- 
foners the conftable Montmorency, Montheron, his fon, with the 
dukes of Montpenfier and Longueville, Lewis of Gonzaga, af- 
terwards duke of Nevers, the Marfhal of St. Andre, admital 
Coligny, who was afterwards murdered in the maflacre at-Paris, 
and his brother, not to mention John de Bourbon, duke of An- 
guien, who was found dead among the fain. Here are alfo fome 
of the weaporis which were taken at the fame time. 
’ At the bottom of what is called the brown ftair-cafe, is the 
tomb of Aurelius Epaphroditus. “This monument is one of the 
fineft and moft inftruétive that hath ever been feen. The ex- 
cellence of the work, arid correétnefs of the defign, would eafily 
inform usit muft be a piece of fome Greek artift, even though 
the place where it was firft difcovered did not. It was a tomb 
near Athens, which was difcovered by fome travellers, who 
brought it over into France, to prefent it to cardinal Richlieu. 
‘The tomb is of white marble, fix feet four inchés long, and two 
feet broad, and about the fame height, taking in the cover, 
which is about two inches and a half thick; the cover is raifed 
about one foot higher before; and is adorned with fome figures ii 
bas-relief which relate to the hiftory prefented below. The in- 
ner fuperfices of the tomb is plain, with a rifing of about one 

-inch in the plate where the head of the deceafed fhould teit. 
The epitaph, which is in Greek, is to this purpofe: ** To the 
*¢ Gods, the manes: Antonia Valeria hath made this tomb for 
6¢ Aurelias Epaphroditus her hufband.” There ftands upon this 
tomb a coloffial buft of Alexanderthe Great, of the beft Greek 
{culpture, Medufa’s head is on the breaft plate, and a lion’s face 
appears on the helmet, which has a particular creft on it. 

In the White Marble ‘Table Room, among other pictures, is a 
fine painting, by Palma, of John thie Baptift preaching in. the 
wildernefs, containing twenty figurés as large as the life. In it 
are the faces of Tintoret and Titian ; it coft Philip, éarl of Pem- 
broke, fix hundred piftoles, In the window of this room is a 
ftatue of Ifis. She has the flower of the Lotus on her.head. She 
is in a bending pofition, and her whole legs and atms appear 
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round, not as commonly in Egyptian ftatues, which were ftraighe 
and formal, thewing only the feet. This was reckoned the 
oldeft, and by the Mazarine catalogue, the only one known 
with that improvement. It is a group, for fhe holds, betwixt 
her knees, Ofiris, her hufband, in a coffin open, in one of whofe 
hands is a paftoral ftaff, crooked at the end asa Shepherd’s. In 
the other hand he has an inftrament of difcipline like a whip, the 
fymbols of power to prote& and punifh. On his head is the an- 
tienteft diadem or mitre, being triple, yet not as the Pope’s 
crown, but rather like the mitre of a bifhop, only with three 
points inftead of two at the top; Orus, her fon, is about her neck. 
‘There are great multitudes of hieroglyphics quite round the bot- 
tom, and behind the ftatue. 

On a Jafper marble table in the Cube Room is a Nuptial Vafe, 
reprefenting the whole ceremony of a Greek wedding, from the 
beginning of the facrifice, to the wafhing of the Bride’s feet : it 
is a very fine piece of workmanfhip. And on a marble table 
here, the produce of Mount Edgecumbe, is an antient Greek 
triangular altar to Bacchus ; on one fide Silenus holds a torch 
inverted in his right hand, in his left a bafket full of fruit ; om 
another fide is an attendant of Bacchus dancing with one foot up, 
and a Thyrfus in his right hand ; in his left hand a bow] and the 
fkin of a beaft on his arm; on the other fide isa Bacchus dane- 
ing ina long thin garment. Upon this altar ftands a little ffatue _ 
of Bacchus, with grapes, and with the fnake, the peculiar fym- ~ 
bol of the Egyptian Bacchus, who invented medicine, and was: 
faid to be the Sun and Apollo. 

Here are alfo an Alto Relievo of Pyrrhus, the fon of Achilles ; 
it is an oval, and has a {plendid afpedt as of a very large gem, 
the face is porphyry, which the cardinal Mazarin fo much valued 
as to finifh his drefs with a helmet of different coloured marble. 
A {quare altar, each of the fides has a divinity, Jupiter, Mars, 
Diana, and Juno ; this was one of thofe altars for a private 
room. Upon this altar ftands a little ftatue of an antient prieft 
with a Phrygian cap, facrificing a, hog to Ifis. Here is alfo a 
reprefentation of ‘I’molus, an ancient lawgiver, and founder of # 
colony in the time of Apollo, ‘Fhis is fine fculpture, and mue 
adorned, and ftands upon a grey granite table, which ‘belonged 
to a temple, and was for the facrificing of lefler animals, as birds, 
&c. That the blood might not run over the edges, it has a re- 
markable channel, as large as to lay one’s finger in, round the ut- 
moft edge of the four fides of the flat next the moulding, and in 
the middle of one of the channels is a hole for the blood to run 
through. 

In the Great Room is the celebrated family piece, by Vandyke, 
which confifts of ten whole lengths. “Fhe two: principal oS a 
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which are fitting, are Philip, earl of Pembroke and: his lady; 
on the right hand ftand their five fons, Charles, lord Herbert, 
Philip, afterwards lord Herbert, William, James and John; oa 
the left, their daughter Ann Sophia, and her hufband Robert, 
earl of Caernarvon; before them lady Mary, daughter of George 
duke of Buckingham, and wife to Charles lord Herbert; ang 
above in the clouds are two fons and a daughter who, died young, 
On the right hand of the great picture, over a door, is an hal¢ 
length of king Charles the Firft; and on the left hand, over a 
door, an half length of his;\Queen, both by Vandyke. “Phere 
are alfo feveral other portraits in this room by the fame matter; 
and likewife fome fine antique bufts. The paintings on the cieling 

are by Tommafo, and reprefent feveral ftories of Perfeus. 
In the lobby between the great room and what is called the 
King’s bed-chamber, is a painting of Neptune and Amphitrite, 
with feveral other figures, by Luca Giordano; a Madonna, by 
Carlo Dolci; a Piper, by Giorgione; a young woman with a 
fhock dog, by Cerregio ; St. Sebaftian fhot with arrews, by Be- 
nedetto Luti; a half length of Titian, by himfelf; and a Nati- 
vity, by John Van Eych, painted in 1410. Here is alfo a very 
<urious piece of antient painting, being an elegant reprefentation 
of king Richard If. in his yeuth, at his devotion, painted on two 
tables. In one he is reprefented kneeling by his three patron 
faints, St.. John Buaptilt, king Edmund, and king Edward the 
Confeffor, having a crown on his head, clad in a robe adorned 
with white harts and broom cods, in allufion to his mother’s 
arms, and his own name of Plantagenifta. “Thus he is praying 
to the Virgin Mary with the infant in her arms, on the other 
table furrounded with chriftian virtues, in the fhape of angels, 
with collars of broom-cods about their necks, and white harts 
on their bofoms; one holding up the banner of the crofs before 
them, and on the ground are lilies and rofes, St. John Baptift 
holds a lamb. in his left arm; king Edward the Confeflor holds.a 
sing between the thumb and fore-finger of his left hand; king Ed- 
mund holds an arrow in his lef hands; all’their right hands are 
direéted to king Richard,, as prefenting him to our Saviour, whe 
inclines himfelf in a very Kind manner towards them. There are 
eleven angels reprefented, each of them having a wreath of white 
rofes round their heads. ‘The difpofition of their countenances, 
and actions of their hands, is defigned to fhew that their atten- 
tion is employed about king Richard, Qn the glory round our 
Saviour’s head you may fee the crofs reprefented in it, and round 
the extremity of the orbare fmall branches of thorns. On two 
brafs plates on the bottom of the picture is engraved, Invention 
of painting in ail, 1410. ‘This was painted before in the begin- 
ning of Richard the Second’s reign, in 1377. Hollar engraved 
ar 2 and 
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and dedicated it to king Charles the Firft, and called it Tabula 
. Antiqua of king Richard the Second, with his three faints and 

patrons St. John Baptift, and two kings St. Edmund, and Ed- 
ward the Confeflor. 


In what is called the King’s bed-chamber, is the half length of ~~’ 


a gentleman, fuppofed to be Prince Rupert, by Vandyke; and 
onan antique marble table, is Marcus Aurelius on horfeback, 
made at Athens, and fo efteemed that the fculptor was fent for 
to.Rome to make that which is there in copper as big as the life. 
‘The perfon is in the fame pofture, but this isa Macedonian horfe, 
fmall and of marble ; to prevent the breaking, cardinal Mazarine 
had one fide cemented to a marble, which comes out at the bot- 
tom, fquared as a pavement, on which the horfe is as walking. 

In the corner-room is Andromache fainting, on her hearing of 
the death of her hufband Hector, by Primaticcio. There are 
twenty-five figures in this piece. There are alfo the following 
paintings in this room: Mars and Venus, by Vanderwerfe. St. 
Antony by Correggio. “The difcovery of Achilles, by Salvia- 
ti. Belfhazzar’s feaft, containing a great variety of figures, by 
“Old Frank, A Madonna, very fine, by Carlo Marattii—A 
fine piece, by Michael Angelo, reprefenting Chrift taken from 
the crofs, two boys holding up the arms, and the Virgin de- 
voutly ftretching out her hands. At a diftance appear the three 
crofles, anda group of little figures with a horfe. It was made 
for Henry the Second, king of France, which he gave to his 
miftrefs, Diana Valentinois, and therefore two Vs. ate on a 
palette hung on one of the trees, and on the painted flat frame, in 
“one corner are the arms of France, in another a monogram of 
the firft letters of their names; the other two corners the em- 
blems of Diana, three half moonsin one, and a quaver and bow 

in the other. Here is alfo another painting of Chrift taken down ‘ 
from the crofs, by Albert Durer, containing ten other figures, 
-with ftrong expreffions of the folemnity. The Virgin has her 
right hand under our Saviour’s head, as lifting him up, while Jo- 
feph of Arimathea, who is richly dreffed, is wrapping the linen 
cloth round him. Behind Jofeph are two men, one of them has 
the fuperfcription in his hands, and the crown of thorns upon his 
arm; the other is as talking to him, pointing with one hand to 
-the Virgin and the other toward Jofeph, On the other fide is 
St. John with his hands folded together, and fhews great concern. 
Mary Magdalen is wiping off the blood, and wrapping the linen 
round our Saviour’s feet. Mary, the fifter of the Virgin is as 
fpeaking to Nicodemus, who is giving direétions about the 
{pices. Behind them are two men, one holds the nails taken 
from the crofs, the other holds the hammers and pincers. Here 
js alfo the tomb fhewn, and the people rolling the ftone from the 
St entrance 
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entrance of it, and Mount Calvary, with bones and ‘culls (catter- 
ed about where the croffes ftand, with the view of the multitude 
returning into Jerufalem ; at a diftance a landfeape, with rocks, 
&c. Here is alfo a fine piece by Salvator Rofa, reprefenting 
‘ Bacchus on an altarin a wood, many figures about it celebrating 
his myfteries, and fhewing a great {pirit, in different poftures, 
The light darts through the wood in a moft agreeable manner, 
On the cieling of this room is the conyerfion of St. Paul, painted 
by Luca Giordano. 
In the clofet is Mary Magdalen, by Titian. St. Sebaftian 
fot with arrows, by Paul Veronefe. King Edward VI. by 
Hans Holbein. The judgment of Paris, by Rotenhamer ; and 
a landfeape, by Claude Lorraine, An ancient buft of Epicurus, 
‘which was much valued by Cardinal Mazarine, in whofe pof- 
feffion it was, there being no other of this philofopher. 

This room is the eaft end of Inigo Jones’s building, the whole 
of which is efteemed a very compleat piece of architeCture, 
From the windows of thefe apartments is the following view, 

The garden, or rather a beautiful Jawn, planted with various 
trees, The river which earl Henry much enlarged, The 
bridge which that earl built from Palladio’s defign. Be- 
tween fome fine large cedar trees, a fall of water by the ftable 
‘bridge. A Piazza, the front of the ftables, by Inigo Jones. A 
wood in the park upon a hill, on which ftands in one part, a 
thatched houfe, in another, an equeftrian ftatue of Marcus Au- 
“relius upon an arch; the profpect on that fide being terminated 
with the plains or downs, on which are the horfe-races. The 
‘ engine houfe, with two ornamented fronts, one front towards 
~ the houfe, the other towards the park. . The cold bath, and 
‘upon it a compleat caft of the fine ftatue of Antinous at Rome. 
An Arcade, the front of which was-originally the front of a grot- 
to, by Inigo Jones. Not only the fpire, but the whole weft 
"front of Salifbury Cathedral, Clarendon Park, and places adja- 

‘cent. 
In the Stone-hall, is the ftatue of Urania the mufe, with her 
' fymbol cut on the plinth, with fo reverend an air of old age, that 
' Cardinal! Mazarine would not fuffer any part of it to be mended. 
Here are alfo the following antiques: a Baflo Relievo, having an 
Inferiptio Bouftropha, the writing in the fucceffive lines going 
forward and backward; firft from left to right, then from right 
‘to left, as they turn or guide oxen in the ploughing of lands, 
This was efteemed the meft antient way of writing, and proves 
the great antiquity of this marble.—The ftatue of Apollo, of the 
finelt Greek fculpture ; he ftands ina very genteel pofture, with 
the middle of the bow in his left hand: it was found entire in 
the-earth near Ephefys, in which were. mixed fome minerals 
: whi¢ 
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_which have given it a ftain that makes it look like old ivory; 
. his fandal is a fine reprefentation of the antient fhape and manner 
of fixing it.—A very large Alto Relievo, weighing about a tun 
and a half, that was a freeze in a Greek temple of Diana and 
Apollo ; it reprefents the ftory of Niobe, and her children, &c. 
Here are feven fons and feven daughters fuppofed to be hunting 
in the heat ; and being, ill, the father, mother, 8c. come out of 
the fhade, in which they are, and fave two of them; all the 
figures and trees, efpecially the horfes on which the fons ride, 
are fo high, as that the heads and necks ftand off without touch- 
ing the marble behind. The foreft Cithzron in Bzotia, in 
which they are hunting, ts finely reprefented; and ata diftance, 
by fome of the trees, Sylvanus, the divinity of the woods, fits 
looking on with a grave concern. Here are twenty figures : 
Sylvanus and three old men, the father and two uncles or tutors, 
_ and. two old women, the mother and a nurfe or aunt, {even fons, 
_feven daughters ; alfo five horfes; two of the youngeft fons are 
on foot, as are the daughters.—The front of Meleager’s tomb 
cut off from the reft, of fine Greek marble with thirteen figures, 
befides a dog, and the boar’s head; the whole hiftory is repre- 
_ fented from the firft quarrel about the boar’s head, till the burn- 
ing of the fatal brand, and the carrying of him away to be en- 

tombed. > 
Inthe Baffo-Relievo Room, is an old Greek Mofaic teffelated 
work, the pieces of marble of variouscolours, not only flat, but 
rifing as the figures s it reprefents the garden of Hefperides. 
Here are alfo the following fine antiques :—The ftatue of Venus 
. afleep, upon a table ftained with figures, and landfcape. It is a 
fine Greek fculpture, and of great antiquity——An Alto Relie- 
_ vo, a Greek woman, dancing a child upon her foot, in porphyry. 
——An Alto Relievo, Britannicus in, porpbyry+——An Alto 
. Relievo, aprieftefs bringing a fheep.fora facrifice, ‘There are 
. two altars, upon the one there is a fire, on the other an idol.—— 
A Greek Relievo of the very fineft work, an oriental alabafter. 
. Eleven figures. befides a dog. Thofe on the foremoft ground 
_ Alto Relievo: it is of Ulyffes, whois gone into the caye to. Ca- 
lypfo, where they are kneeling round a fire. ‘The cave.is within 
amoft beautiful ruin of architefture, which has a fine freeze of 
figures, feveral of which are on horfes. ‘The other figures are of 
Uly flles’s attendants. and fpeCtators, fome, of which are got upon 
_the ruins, ——A Greek Alto Relievo of very curious fine work. 
It is a female Vittorio: fhe has a wreathed Corona in each hand, 
which fhe holds. over two. captives bound at her feet. ‘There 
_ are a.great many,weapons of war, with armour and enfigns, and 
a. particular trumpet.— An Alto Relievo, Venus, and Cupid 
fucking. She is fitting under a large rich carved canopy. Mars 
is 
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is fitting in rich accoutrements, by which we may diftin@lly fee: 
the antique manner of putting on all the parts, from the helmet 
tothe very feet. There isa very particular emblem of a Cupid 
fitting, but his wings, tail, and feet, are like a cock. At the 
bottom are two doves billing, and a cat defending herfelf from a 
dog. A very high Alto Relievo, of Marcus Aurelius and 
Fauftina, as big as the life. “This is upon a grey Moor-ftone 
table. An Alto Relievo from a temple of Bacchus, By 
the work it appears to have been ia the time of the beft {cul ptors. 
What is remarkable is, that the Thyrfus, or fceptre of Bacchus, : 
has here the addition of bunches of grapes. There is a vine 
fhooting up from the bottom, which is of the very fineft fculp- 
ture. A ftatue of Cleopatra with Czefarion, her fon, by 
Julius Czfar, fucking on her lap. Her feat is an Egyptian im~" 
provement for foftnefs, and fo as to fit higher or lower as they 
pleafed. The bottom has a layer like fhort bolfters, the next 
over them crofs the contrary way, and fo on to theheight whick 
they would fit. Her pofture is very natural, and her locks hang 
gracefully on her fhoulders. 

Inthe Bugle Room, among other antiques, are the followiag = 
An Alto Relievo reprefenting a bull, whofe head is adorned 
with a mitre and fillets, the middle of his belly bound round with 
a ribbon. He that facrifices is naked with his head Jaureated, he 
leads the bull with his right hand, the popa, or prieft, follows be- 
hind Jaureated likewife, and cloathed from the navel to his knees ; 
in his right hand is a facrificing olla or pot, and in his left hand 
is the ax.————=xv"—F'wo priefts, or minifters of the prieft, as going 
before the victim; one of them is playing upon two pipes, the 
other ftands laureated prepared todo his office, with an earthen 
chalice or fimpulum in his right hand, and a patera in his left. 
Jupiter fits on the right hand of Juno, on Mount Olym- 
pus, with fa thunder-bolt in his right hand, and embracing her 
with his left, who embraces him with her right hand, both 
naked to the navel ; before them isa fire blazing upon an altar, 
and a prieft ftanding fhod, with 2 very: long robe and bare- 
headed, cafting fomething into the fire. Cleopatra with 
the afp, ina covered vafe ; fhe is here reprefented as having it 
ready, but does not fhew it.—~<The ornament of a pedettal 
belonging to a victor, it reprefents very particularly fome of the 
antient Greek games. Here‘are feveral peculiar circumftances : 
Neptune, as the judge, is the only figure fitting; Saturn ftands 
behind ; at the end of the rélievo is a handfome piece of archi- 
tecture, fomething higher than ‘the heads of the perfons, and is 
as a portico to terminate ‘the end of their running ; in it are 
Mars and Venus, mitiding each other only; over them is a Cu- 
pid who has in‘hishand a‘peculiar light, not Jong as a torch, but 

as 
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asa lamp in the palmof his hand; two young, men are run- 
ning, fuppofed to bave fet out from the end where Neptune iss 
and one.is almoft got to the end terminated by the building ; he 
has fucha light m bis hand as Cupid has. Antiquaries fpeak of 
the exercife of running in this manner with a light; the other 
young man whois running after him, has an oar in his hand of 
the antique form ; in the n.iddle {pace of the place for the exer- 
cifes, are two ftrong made men with beards; they fhew another 
fort of tryal, not of motion, as the young men, but of ftrength ; 
one of: their hands is tyed to the other’s two hands, in this it is 
fuppofed, they took turns to try which could pull the other far- 
theft after them. Among other antiques in the Stone Room is 
a@ very antient confular chair, called Sella Curulis 3 the back is. 
in three parts; the middle part is inthe fhape of aterm ; on the 
top is a bifrons; the faces are of a young man and a young wo- 
man, as the Genii of Rome, there isan iron goes through the 
fhoulder part of the term, which gradually flopes down about fix 
inches, and is there faftened to the tops of the other two parts, 
which are of brafs, as is the term alfo, ornamented with filver ; 
the two fore legs are iron; the feat is thick old board. f 
Among the great number of curiofities at Wilton, the geome- 
trical ftair-cafe is worthy of obfervation, It is an admirable 
_ piece of workmanfhip, and the firft of the kind ever executed in 
this country. It is faid that it was in a part of this houfe that 
the celebrated Siz Philip Sydney wrote the hiftory of the Coun- 
tefs of Pembroke’s Arcadia ; and on the bottom pannels of the 
Cube-room is painted fundry fcenes, taken from that allegorical. 
romance. & 
_ The gardens at Wilton, which are on the fouth fide of the 
houfe, are laid out with much tafte and elegance. Part of the 
river is brought in a canal through one part of them ; and over 
it is ere€ted the Palladian bridge before-mentioned, which is 
efteemed one of. the moft beautiful ftruétures of that. kind in 
England. After croffing this bridge, you afcend an hill, from 
whence there is acompleat view of Salifbury cathedral, and an 
extenfive profpeét over the adjacent country. Beyond this hillis 
the great park, where there is a hare-warren. 


Near the town of Mere, on the borders of Somerfetfhire, is 
the beautiful feat and gardens of Henry Hoare, Efq; known by 
the name of SrourTON Park. This feat, though not large; 
yet has an air of grandeur, and is well defigned both for pleafure 
and convenience.’ In the drawing-room is a great curiofity, 
having formerly belonged to the famous Pope Sixtus Quintus. 
It is a fine cabinet, on which are paintings of the Pope, and others 
of the Peretti family, the laft of whom was a nun, who gave it 
ie 
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to a convent at Rome, from whence Mr. Hoare purchafed 
it, 

Oppofite the weft front of the houfe on the brow of ahillis a 
walk of a confiderable extent, on each fide of which are planted 
rows of Scotch firs, and at the end of the walk is an obelifk one 
hundred and twenty feet high, being divided from the garden by 
an Ha-ha. Below this, nezrer the bottom of the hill, are fe- 
- weral walks, miade by art, but fo contrived that they appear at 
firft to be natural, having ftately trees growing near them, all as 
if planted in the moft irregular manner. But nothing fo much 
céntributes to heighten the charms of this'delightful place, as a 
large-piece of water at the bottom, where the family have a 
pleafure boat, and over it is a pretty wooden bridge of one arch, 

On croffing this bridge we enter into a narrow path, which 
leads toa grotto, cut out of a folid rock, and almoft as low as 
the furface of the water. In this grotto isa cold bath, and over 
it a fleeping nymph covered with a white robe, and on a maible 
flab are the following lines from Mr. Pope : 

«s Nymph of the Grot, thefe facred fprings I keep, 
<¢ And to the murmur of thefe waters flcep ; 

<¢ Stop, gentle reader, lightly tread the cave, 

«¢ Or drink in filence, or in filénce lave.” 


Maiden-Bradley is a feat of the duke of Somerfet’; Longleat, 
§ miles from Warminfter, isa feat of Lord Weymouth ; Ledi- 
ard-Tregofe, near Wooton-Baffet, is the feat of Lord Boling- 
broke ; Wardour-cafile is the feat of Lord Arundel of Wardour; 
and Charleton, fix miles from Devizes, that of the Earl of Suf- 
folk. 
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This‘county is bounded by the Briftol channel on the north- 
weft ; by part of Gloucefterfhire on the north-eaft; by Dorfet- 
fhire on the fouth ; by Devonfhire on the weft ; and by Wilt- 
thire on the eaft. It is a county of great extent, being about 
fixty miles in Jeneth, from weft to eaft, fixty miles in breadth, 
from north to fouth, and 290 miles in circumference. 

The air of this county is faid to be the mildeft in England : it 

is in moift places very healthy, and upon the hilly parts exceed- 
ingly fine. ‘The foil is various; the eaftern and weftern parts of 
the fhire are mountainous and ftoney ; they yield however goed 
pafture for fheep, and by the help of art and induftry are made 
to produce corn. The lower grounds,except fuch as are boggy 
or fenny, afford corn and grafs in great plenty, and a valley of a 
very large extent, divided into five hundreds, and called “Taun- 
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ton Dean, or the vale of Taunton, from Taunton, is fo exceed= 
ingly rich, that it affords corn, grafs, and fine fruit in great abun- 
dance, without manure. The grain of this county fupplies many 
foreigh and domettic markets. “There is no part of the king- 
dom where wood thrives better than in Somerfetfhire; and | 
treazie, a {pecies of thiftle, much ufed in dreffing cloth, is almoft 

peculiar to this county. In this county alfo, on the beach of 
the Briftol Channel, there is found a weed, or fea plant, of 
which the inhabitants make cakes, called laver, which are 
who'efome and nourifhing food, and not to be found in any 
other part of the kingdom. Somerfetfhire is famous for the beft 
O&ober beer in England, and for great plenty and variety of 
cyder 5 and the beft cheefe in the kingdom is faid to be made at 
Cheddar, near Axbridge. The oxen of this county are as large 
as thofe of Lancafhire or Lincolnfhire, and the grain of the 
fieth is faid to be finer. ‘The vallies fatten a prodigious number 
of fheep, of the largeft fize in England : the fouth fhorealfo fur- 
nifhes the inhabitants with lobfters, crabs, and mackarel; the 
Briftol Channel and the Severn, with foles, flounders, -plaife, 
fhrimps, pawns, herrings, and cod ; the Parret produces plenty 
of excel!ent falmon, and the Avon abounds with a fort of black- 
th eels, fcarcely as big as a goofe-quill, called elvers, which are 
fkimmed up in vaft quantities with fmall nets, and which, when 
the fkin is taken off, are made into cakes and fried. ‘There is 
great plenty of wild fowl in this county,’ but there being but few 
parks, venifon is fcarce, Here is a tract of mountains called 
Mendip hills, which occupy a vaft fpace of ground, and ftretch 
from Whatley, near Frome-Selwood, on the eaft, to Axbridge 
on the weft, and from Glaftonbury on the fouth, to Bedminfter 
near Briftol on the north. ‘Thefe mountains are the moft fa- 
mous in England for coal and Jead mines, but the lead is lefs foft, 
ductile, and fufible, than that of Derbyfhire, and confequently 
not fo proper for fheeting, becaufe, when melted, it runs into 
knots. It is therefore generally exported, or caft into bullets 
and {mall fhot. In thefe hills there are alfo mines of copper and 
oker, and the lapis calaminaris, which melted with copper, turns 
it into brafs, is dug up here in greater quantities than in an 

other part of England. The beautiful foffil called Briftol flone 
is found in great abundance in fome rocks upon the,.banks of 
Avon near Briftol ; and at Bifhop’s Chew, or Chew Magnay 
near Wrinton, there is dug up a red bole, which is called by the 
country people redding, and is diftributed from thence all over 
England, for marking of fheep and other ufes. It is faid to be 


fometimes fubftituted by apothecaries fora fort of medicinal 
earth brought from America. 
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The principal rivers of this county are the Avon, the Bry, and 
the Redred, or Parret : the Avon, called alfo Avon Weft, rifes 
in Wiltfhire, and feparates Somerfetfhire from Gloucefterhhire. 
The Bry, called alfo the Bru and the Brent, rifesin a large wood 
or foreft, in the eaft part of this county, upon the borders of 
Wilthhire, called Selwood, from which the neighbouring coun- 
try was formerly called Selwoodfhire. From Selwood it runs 
weftward, and dividing the county nearly into two equal parts, 
falls into the Briftol Channel a few miles north of Bridgewater. 
The Pedred, or Parret, rifes in the fouthermoft part of the coun 
ty, near Crewkern, and running north-weft, is joined by the 
Evel, or Ivel, the Thone, or Tone, the Ordred, and fome other 
{mall rivers, and difcharges itfelf into the zftuary of the ‘Bry. 
Other lefs confiderable rivers of this county are the Frome; the 
Axe, and the Tor. : 

This county is large and populous ; it is divided into forty- 
two hundreds, and contains three cities and thirty-one market 
towns. It lies in the province of Canterbury and diocele of 
Bath and Wells, and has 385 parifhes. All forts of cloth are 
manufactured in this county, as broad and narrow kerfeys, drug~ 
gits, duroys, and fhalloons, together with ftockings and buttons; 
and in the fouth-eaft parts are made great quantities of linen. 
The value of the woollen manufacture alone, in the firft hands, 
has been rated ata million a year; andif aca'culation was made 
of the other manufactures of the county and its produce, by 
mines, tillage, feeding, grazing, dairies, and other articles of 
trade, it is thought that the account would be more than the pro- 
duce of any other county, Middlefex only excepted, 
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This city is reckoned the fecond in the Britifh dominions for 
trade, wealth, and number of inhabitants. It is 117 miles dif- 
‘tant from London, and was made a county of itfelf in the reign 
of Edward the Third. It firft had the privilege of a.mayor in 
the reign of Henry the Third, and is now governed by a mayor, 
a recorder, twelve aldermen, two fheriffs, and forty-two com- 
mon-council men. — It is a bifhop’s fee ; and the tradefmen of 
the city are incorporated into feveral companies, each of which 
has a hall, or fome large hired room, for their meetings ; and by 
a charter of queen Elizabeth, every man that marries the daugh- 
ter of a citizen of Briftol, becomes free of the city. <This city 
ftands upon the north and fouth fides of the river Avon, and is 
therefore partly in the county of Gloucefter; and partly in that of 
Somerfet ; but though the greateft part of the city now ftands 
upon the Gloucefterfhire fide of the river, yet before Brifto] was 
made a county of itfelf, it was by the parliameng rolls always 
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reckoned tobe in Somerfetfhire. The north and fouth parts of 
this city are connected by a ftone bridge over the Avon, confift- 
ing of four broad arches ; but it is encumbered with houfes, 
on each fide of it, which renders the paflage on foot not only in- 
convenient but dangerous, there being no room for pofts, and the 
pavement being made very flippery by the conftant paflage of 
carriages without wheels, called fledges ; for carts are not per- 
mitted, for fear of fhaking and damaging the arches of the vaults 
and gutters that are made under ground, for carrying the filth 
of the city into the river. The ftreets of this city are narrow, 
and irregular ; and the houfes are built like thofe in London be- 
fore the fire in 1666, with the upper. ftories projeGting beyond 
the lower; they are crowded clofe together, and many are five 
and fix ftories high. ‘The city with its fuburbs is very compact, 
being almoft as broad as long. The Gloucefterfhire fide of the 
city is four miles and a half in circumference, and is more popu- 
lous than the Somerfetfhire fide ; which latter is two miles and.a 
half in circumference, which makes the whole circumference of 
the city feven miles, It is fuppofed to contain 13,000 houfes, 
and 95,000 inhabitants. 
This city had formerly a caftle, and was inclofed with walls, 
which were demolifhed in the time of William the Second, yet 
fome parts of them ftill remain, together with two of their gates, 
called Ratcliff gate and ‘Temple gate: there are alfo feveral 
other gates leading into the city, the names ef which are, St. , 
Nicholas’s gate, Back-ftreet gate, Marth gate, St. Leonard’s 
gate, St, Giles’s gate, St. John’s gate, Needlefs gate, Pithay © 
gate, Froomgate, Newgate, and Caftlegate. Hereis a cathe- 
dral and eighteen parifh churches, befides feven or eight meeting- 
houfes of proteftant diffenters, including a confiderable num- 
ber of quakers. The cathedral was formerly the collegiate 
church of a monaftery, dedicated to St. Auguftine, and was 
founded in 1148, by Robert Fitz-Harding, and upon the diffolu- 
tion of monafteries was ereCted by king Henry the Eighth into a 
bifhop’s fee, with a dean, fix prebendaries, and other officers : 
there is nothing inthe building worthy of note. The other 
churches in this city which merit particular notice are; St. Ma~ 
ry’s Radcliff, whichis the chief parifh church of this place, and 
ftands without the walls in the county of Somerfet ; it was built 
jn the reign of king Henry the Sixth, by William Canning, an 
alderman of this city, and isa magnificent ftructure, in the Go- 
thic ftile, with a high tower; the roof is curioufly vaulted with 
ftone ; and it may perhaps be reckoned the fineft parifh, church 
‘in England-——St.. Stephen’s church, which ftands in the heart 
of the city, and has a very beautiful and ftately tower——The 
church of All Saints : this has a fteeple builtin imitation of nat 
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of Bow church in the eity of London——~And temple church ; 
which is remarkable for a tower that leans to one fide. There are 
in this eighteen charitable foundations called hofpitals ; the 
principal of which are the ten following, Queen Elizabeth’s 
hofpital, which before the diffolution of the monafteries, was a 
collegiate church, but afterwards converted into a charitable ufe, 
by T. Carre, a wealthy citizen of this place, who is fuppofed to 
have lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who gave her name 
to this hofpital, In 1706 it was rebuilt, and further endowed 
by contribution. Here 100 boys are taught to read and write, 
and otherwife fitted out for fea or land fervice, and 81. 8s. is 
given to put each boy apprentice, upon his leaving the hofpital. 
The boys. of this hofpital are drefled much in_ the fame manner 
as thofe of Chrift’s hofpital at London.—~Colfton’s hofpital, 
founded by Edward Colfton, Efg. far 100 boys, who are main- 
tained and taught for feven years, when they are put out ap- 
prentices. Ihe matter of this {chool is allowed 1oo0ol. a year for 
the-maintenance of the boys. An hofpital founded alfo by 
Edward Colfton, in 1691, for 12 men and 12 women, with an 
allowance of three fhillings a week each, and twenty-four facks 
of coals ayear. . The elder brother has fix fhillings a week ; the 
governor hag an apartment and garden, with an handfome allow- 
ance; and here is a neat chapel, in which prayers are read 
twice every day. An hofpital founded partly by Edward Col- 
fton, and partly by the merchants of this city, for 30 poor men 
and women, who have each 2s. a week befides coals.—-—-A 
fchool built and endowed by Mr. Colfton, for teaching and 
cloathing 40 boys.-—--Fofter’s hofpital, for fix men and eight 
women, each of which has an allowance of 2s. a weck.. 
Merchant Taylors hofpital, where two men and nine women 
have each 2s. and 6d. a week befides a dinner and 13. every 
three months.—-——St, John’s hofpital, where 12 women. are 
allowed 2s. a week each belides a fack of coals, and 1s. each at 
Chriftmas,——-An hofpital aver againft St. John’s, for 12, men 
-and:12, women, who are allowed 2s, and 4d. a week each, and 
wathing—-—and St. Petes’s hofpital, which is an infirmary 
opened in 1738, for the fick and diftrefled poor of this city. 
Hereis a guild-hall, in which are held the feffions and affizes, 
and the mayor’s and fheriff’s court; and.adjoining to it is a fpa- 
cious lofty room, called St. George’s chapel, in which the mayor 
and fheriffs are annually chofen; and here js alfo a large coun- 
cil room, lately rebuilt, where the mayor and fome of the alder- 
men meet every day, except Sundays, for the adminiftration of 
juftice, Onthe 13th of March, 1741, was laid in this city the 
frit ftone. of an exchange, which was finifhed. and opened with 
great pomp. on the arf of September, 1743, '. It is built in the 
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~ ghanner of the Royal Exchange at London, and is about two- 


thirds as large. The ftructure is all. of free-ftone, and is 
the beft of its kind ‘in Europe. It has four entrances to the 
fquare within, and above are ‘rooms for fhops. The ground 
upon which it ftands coft the chamber of the city 20,000]. and 
behind the building there is a large piece of ground laid out for 
the markets. In a ftreet called Wine-ftreet in this city, there is 
a large corn market built of free ftone, and a guard-room ad- 
joining to it, with’ barracks for foldiers. And, in the middle of 
a fquare called College-green, which looks over all the city and 
harbour, and is a very delightful place, there is a fine Gothic 
ftruture, called a Crofs, with the effigies of feveral kings of 
England round it. On the north fide of a large {quare, called 
QQueen’s {quare, which is adorned with rows of trees and an 
équeftrian ftatue of William the Third, there is a cuftom- 
houfe, with a quay half a mile in length, faid to be one of the 
,.moft commodious in England, for fhipping and landing of mer- 
“chants goods. ‘This place is famous for a medicinal hot fpring, 
which rifes near the Avon, about a mile from the city, and is very 
much frequented from ‘April to September. The water of this 
{pring is thought to be impregnated with chalk, lapis calcarius, 
and calaminaris. It is lighter than other water, clear, pure, and 
foft, and hasa gentle degree of heat. It is prefcribed for inflam- 
mations, fpitting of blood, the dyfentery, diabetes, &c. It is 
not only drank at the pump-room, but every morning cried in 
the ftreetsof the city like milk ; and it retains its virtue longer 
¢han any other medicinal waters. Near the well there is a houfe 
built, with the aflembly room and convenient lodgings. Confi- 
derable manufactures of woollen ftuffs, particularly cantaloons, ~ 
are carried on in this eity; and there are 15 glafs-houfes, that 
are fupplied with coal from Kingfwood and Mendip-hills, fome 
for g)afles and others for bottles, for which there is a great de- 
mand at the hot well in the neighbourhood, and at the bath for 
exporting their mineral waters, &c. Briftol has the moft confi- 
derable trade of any port in the Britifh dominions, except Lon- 
don. ‘Its merchants were the firft adventurers to the Weft In- 
dies; and it was computed near half a century ago, ‘that the 
trade of this city employed no lefs than 2000 {ail of fhips. It 
bas 2 very great trade to the Weft Indies, fifty Weft India fhips 
having frequently arrived here at once. It has alfo a confider- 
able trade to Guinea, Holland, riamburgh, and Norway ; and 
a principal, branch of its commerce is that with Ireland ; from 
whence tallow, linen, woollen, and bay-yarn, are imported in 
vaft quantities. Its trade to the Streights is alfo very confiderable, 
and is has acquired the whole trade of South Wales, and the 
greateft part of the trade of North Wales, by the conveniency ef 
2 hey sla the 
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the Severn and the Wye. Alfo the fhop-keepers here, who are 
generally wholefale dealers, fend goods by Jand carriage to Exe~ 
ter, Bath, Wales, Froome, and all the principal towns from 
Southampton, even to the banks of the Trent. On the north- 
weft fide of the city is Brandon-hill, where the laundrefles dry 


their linen, for which purpofe it is faid it was granted to the city 
by queen Elizabeth, 5 


BATH is 107 miles from London. ‘This city took its name 
from fome natural hot baths, for the medicinal virtues of which 
this place has been long celebrated and much frequented. This 
city was. famous among the Romans for its medicinal waters. 
Upon the fpot where the cathedral church now ftands, a temple 
is faid to have formerly been dedicated to Minerva, who was the 
tutelar deity of thofe fprings, and from thence the. ancient Bri- 
tons called this city Caer Palladur, 1. ¢. the city of the water o 
Pallas. It was afterwards called by the Saxons Accmanne{ceaf= 
ter, which fignifies the city of Valetudinarians ; and upon Lanf- 
down hill, near this city, there are ftill to be feen the remains of 
a fortification, thought to have been thrown up by the Saxons in 
the year 520, when they defended themfelves againft the viéto- 
rious king Arthur, 

Bath is a bithop’s fee, united to that of Wells, and is goyern- 
ed under a charter of queen Elizabeth, by a mayor, eight alder- 
‘men, and twenty-four common-council men. This city ftands 
in a valley, upon the north bank of the river Avon, and is in-' 
circled by hills in the form of an amphitheatre. lt is {urrounded 
with walls, which though flight, and almoft entire, are fuppofed 
to have been the work of the Romans, and the upper part feems 
to have been repaired with the ruins of Roman buildings. The 
fmall compafs of ground inclofed by thefe walls, is in the form of 
a pentagon, and in the walls there are four gates. anda poftern, 
which, fome years fince, were all demolifhed and taken away. 

he gates were the North gate, which was the entrance from 
London ; the Weft gate, a-handfome {tone building, where 
fome of the royal family have formerly lodged ; the South gate, 
which led to the bridge over the Avon ; and the Eat gate, which 
led to a ferry over the fame river. 

There are in this city a cathedral and three parifh churches. 
The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Peter, was begun in 
1137, by Dr. Oliver King, bifhop of this fee, but not finifhed 
till 16125 though finall, it is a noble {ructure, and the infide of 
the roof ‘is neatly wrought: in the middle there is an handfome 
tower, with a ring of eight bells, and the eaft window is very 
‘magnificent. Qn the principal front of this cathedral, befides 
ftatues of the twelve apoftles, are the figures of angels afcend- 
ingy in memory of adream, by which, itis faid, the aforemen- 
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tioned prelate was induced to build this church. The pariflt 
churches are St, James’s, St. Mary’s, and St. Michael’s, in each 
of which there is a ring of bells, but in the buildings there is‘no- 
thing remarkable. On the fouth fide of the cathedral there are 
fome remains of an abbey, to which the church formerly be- 
Jonged. The gate houfe of the abbey is ftill ftanding: it has 
a long time been converted into lodgings, aid has been honours 
ed with the refidence of king James the Second, queen Mary, 
confort of king William, queen Anne, and her royal confort, 
George Prince of Denmark. ‘There are in this ¢ity a free 
{chool, and two charity fchools ; one for fifty boys, and the other 
for fifty girls, who are cloathed and taught. Here is an hofpital 
dedicated to St. John, and founded by Fitz Joceline, bifhop of 
this fee in the twelfth century, for the poor fick people who 
come hither for the benefit of the waters, with a handfome 
chapel of white free-ftone. Here ‘alfo is ah alms-houfe, cal- 
led Rufcot’s charity, and endowed for the maintenance of twelve 
men and twelve women. ‘There are other alms-houfes in this 
place, fupported chiefly by the chamber of the city ; and in 
1738 the firft ftone was laid of a general hofpital or infirmary, 
which is a good building, roo feet in front, and go deep: it will 
accommodate 150 patients, and is intended for the reception of 
the.fick and lame from all parts of the kingdom, 

There isa grove near the Abbey church called Orange fquare, 
in compliment to the Prince of Orange, and a monumental 
ftone erected with an infcription, importing that his health was 
reftored by drinking thefe waters. Over the market-houfe is the 
town-hall, a grand ftone building, erected on 2@ pillars, at the 
upper end of which are pictures of Frederic, prince of Wales, 
fon of George the Second, and of his princefs, being their pre- 
fent tothe corporation ; and round this hall hang the piétures of 
all the members of the corporation, drawn at the expence of the 
Jate general Wade, then one of the réprefentatives. Here are 


alfo the effigies of the Britifh king Coel, who is faid to have given 


the city its firft charter ; and of Edgar a Saxon king, who was 


crowned here in the year 974. 


In this city there are five hot baths, called the King’s bath, 
the Queen’s bath, the Crofs bath, the Hot bath, and the Leper’s 
bath. ‘There is alfoacold bath, In each bath there is a pump, 
for applying the water in a ftream, upon any particular part of 
the body, when it is required; and each is furnifhed with 
oe to fit on, rings to hold by, and proper guides for both 
exes. 

The King’s bath is fixty feet fquare, fupplied by many hot 
fprings that rife in the middle of it, Contiguous to this bath is 
a neat pump-room, where the company meet to drink the waters 
Met which 
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Which is cotiveyed to it from the fprings, as ‘hot as it cat be drank, 
by amarble pump. . There is in this bath a figure of an antient 
Britifhi king, called Bleyden the Soothfayer, with an infcription, 
importing that he difcovered the ufe of thefe fprings, 300 yeais 
before the chriftian zera. : 

The Qucen’s bath is feparated from the King’s Bath only by’a 
wall. It has no fpring; but receives its water from the King’s 
Bath, therefore is Tefs hot. 

‘The Crofs bath had its name from a crofs that formerly ftood 
in the middle of it. ‘It is of a triangular form, and its heat is 
alfo lefs than that of the King’s Bath, becaufe it has fewer fprings. 
This bath, which is moft frequented by perfons of quality, was 
covered by James Ley, earl of Marlborough. One one fide is’a 
gallery, where gentlemen and ladies converfe with their friends 
dn the bath. On the oppofite fide is a balcony for mufic, which 
Plays all the time of bathing ; and in the middle there is a marble 
pillar, adorned with curious fculptures, which was erected at the 
-expence of the earl of Melfort, in compliment to king James the. 
Second, and his queen, and in memory of their meeting here. 
The guides of this bath fay, that in a ftrong wefterly wind a cold 
air blows from the fprings, but when the wind is eafterly, and the 
weather clofe, with a finall rain, the water is fo hot, as fcarcely 
to be endured, though the king’s ‘bath, and the hot bath are then 
colder than ufual, It is alfo ‘obferved, that in hot weather a large 
black fly is frequently feen in the water of this bath, and is faid 
to live under water; and to come up from the fprings. This bath 
will fill in fifteen or fixteen hours all the year round, and is more 
temperate than either the king’s bath or the hot bath, The wa- 
ter is faid to corrode filver. : 

The Hot Bath was thus called from having been formerly hot- 

“tef than the reft, but was not then fo larze as it is now. 

The Leper’s Bath is formed from the overflowings of the Crofs 

Bath, and is allotted for the ufe of the poor people; fupported by 
- thecharity of the place. 
_, Lhe Cold Bath is fuppiied by a fine cold fpring, and was erected 
by contribution not many years ago, 
_. Thefehot fprings were fenced in by the Romans with a wall, 
to feparate them from the common cold fprings, with which this 
place abounds ; and there is a tradition, that they alfo made fub- 
terranean canals to carry off the cold waters, left they fhould mix 
with thefe, As this city lies in a valley, furrounded with hills, 
the heat of thefe waters and their milky detergent quality, are 
afcribed to the admixture and fermentation of two different wa- 
ters, diftilling from two of thofe hills, one called Clarton Down, 
and the other Lanfdown, The water from Clarton Down is fup- 
pofed to be fulphureous or bituminous, witha mixture of nitre ; 
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and the water from Lanfdown is thought to be tinétured with 
jron ore. 

Thefe watets are grateful to the ftomaeh, have a mineral tafte 
and a ftrong fcent ; they are of a bluifh colour, and fend up a 
thin vapour ; they are neither diuretic nor cathartic, though if 
falt be added, they purge immediately. After long ftanding, they 
depofit a black mud, which is ufed by way of cataplafms for lo- 
€al pains, and proves of more fervice to fome than the watets 
themfelves. This mud they alfo depofit on diftillation. ‘They 
are beneficial in diforders of the head, in cuticular difeafes, in 
obftruétions and conftipations of the bowels, which they {trength- 
en by reftoring their loft tone and reviving the vital heat. “They 
are found of great ufe in the fcurvy and ftone, and in moft dif- 
eafes of women and children, and are ufed as a laft remedy in ob- 
ftinate chronic difeafes, which they fometimes cure. 

The feafons for drinking the Bath waters are the Spring and 
Autumn: the Spring feafon begins with April and ends with 
dune ; the Autumn feafon begins with September and lafts till 

ecember, and fome patients remain here all the winter. In the 
Spring this place is moft frequented for health, and in the Au- 
tumn for pleafure, when at leaft two thirds of the company come 
to partake of the amufements of the place : in fome feafons there 
have been no leis than 8000 perfons at Bath, befides its inhabi- 
tants. ‘There is an officer put in by the mayor to fuperintend the 
baths, to keep order among the bathers and their guides. 

Without the walls of this city there is a quadrangle of elegant 
ftone-buildings, called Queen-fquare, lately erected : the front 
extends 200 feet, and is enriched with columns and pilafters of 
the Corinthian order. On one fide of the {quare is a fine chapel, 
and in the center, an obelifk feventy feet high, with an infcrip- 
tion, importing, that ¢ it was erected by Richard Nafh, Efq; in 
« memory of honour beftowed, and in gratitude for benefits con- 
© ferred on this city by the prince and princefs of Wales, in 17385" 
when their royal highnefles lodged in this fquare. On the 10th 
of March 1739 40, the firft {tone of another new and magnifi- 
cent fquare was laid, on the fouth fide of the city, upon the bank 
of theriver. ‘The principal fide of this fquare, according to the 
original plan, was to have the appearance of but one houfe, tho” 
it was to have been divided into feveral : it is 500 feet long, and 
the two wings are 260 feet each. In each front are 63 windows, 
and in each wing 31. This building, from the neighbouring 
hills, looks like one grand palace. It was to have been adorned 
with 300 colums and. pilafters of the Corinthian order ; upon 
the corner of every fide, there was to have been a tower, and in 
every fronta center-houfe and pediment ; but in executing this 
plan, it was judged proper to lay afide the ornaments. In this 

Jquare is a fuperd ball-room, in form an Egyptian hall, go tin 
ong 
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léng and 52 broad, and an aflembly room of the fame dimenfions, 
with a garden and bowling green. On the eaft fide is a grand 
parad-, called the North Parade, 260 yards in length, and « ter- 
race 500 yards in circumference, with fe. eral other walks : and 
‘a bridge of onearch, 120 feet wide, over the river Avon, on the 
fouth fide of this fquare, Here is alfo another grand parade, cal- 
ded the South Parade, with a row of ftately houfes ; and the 
north fide of anarea, 620 feet in length from north to fouth, and 
310 in breadth, called the Royal Forum, is enclofed with a mag- 
nificent pile of buildings, confifting of nine houfes, and forming 
one uniform ftru€ture, crowned with a baluftrade. “Phe ftone 
of which the houfes are built, is, for the moft part, dug out of 
quarries upon Clarton Down, where there are frequent horfe- 
races. From thefe quarries it is brought down a fteep hill to the 
river Avon, by means of a curious machine, invented by Mr. 
Allen, formerly poft-mafter, and mayor of this city. Stone is 
therefore purchafed in this place at fo fma}l an expence, that 
building is cheaper here than perhaps in any other part of the 
kingdom. From the fame quatries {tone is alfo fent by the 
‘Avon to Briftol, London, and other places, in great abundance, 
for building. Among the buildings. here, is that called the ah 
‘Circus, which is of a circular form, and is efteemed one of the 
mof elegant buildings in England, the houfes being all uniform, 
and of one fize; the front is adorned with three rows of pilaf- 
ters, the firft Doric, the fecond Ionic, and the third Corinthian, 
‘and on the whole forms a moft beautiful appearance. Befides the 
‘cathedral, and three parifh churches, here are likewife meeting- 
houfes for proteftant diffenters, and a few years ago, the Couns 
te(s of Huntingdon, at her own fole expence, built a chapel for 
the ufe of the Methoditts. Ale eed 


WELLS is 120 miles from London. This city derives its 
name from the great number of fprings or wells that are in and 
about it. It was ere¢ted into an epifcopal fee in go5 ; but Jo- 
hannes de Villula, the fixteenth bifhop, transferred this fee to 
Bath, and renounced the title of Wells; after which hot dif- 

“putes arofe between the churches of Bath and Wells, concerning 
the election of a bifhop; but they were compromifed ‘about the 
year 1133, by bifhop Robert ; and it was fettled, that whenever 

- the fee became vacant, the bifhop fhould be elected by the canons 
both of Bath and Wells, but that precedency in ftile fhould be 
given to Bath; thpt he fhould be inftalled in. both churches, and 
afterwards it was determined, that both churches fhould make one 
full chapter for the bifhop. Wells was firft made a free borough in 
the time of Henry the Second, and was raifed into a city by queen 
Elizabeth, under whofe charter it is governed, by amayor, recor- 
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der, feven mafters or aldermen, fixteen gownfmen or cammon- 
councilmen. ‘This is.a {mall but neat city, fituated at the bot- 
tom of Mendip hills ; the buildings are handfome, and the ftreets 
broad. Here isa cathedral and one parifh church ; the cathe- 
dral is {aid tohave been firft built by king Ina, about the year 704: 
it was afterwards fo effectually repaired by bifhop Fitz-Joceline, 
that it was confidered asa new work. ‘The front ef this Gothic 
{truéture, which has been built, upwards of 500 years, is much 
admired for its imagery, and carved ftone-work, but particularly 
for a window which is moft curioufly painted. Adjoining to the 
church are {pacious cloifters, and a chapter-houfe, which is built 
in the manner of a rotunda, fupported by one pillar in the middle. 
There is alfo belonging to the cathedral, fome very good houfes, 
and a bifhop’s palace, in which is a fine chapel, built by bifhop 
Fitz deere and dedicated to St. John Baptit. ‘The palace is 
one of the handfomef in the kingdom : it is fortified with walls 
and a moat, and, on the fouth fide, looks like a caftle. The 
members of this cathedral are a bifhop, dean, precentor, chancel- 
lor, three arch-deacons, a treafurer, a fubdean, fifty-nine preben- 
daries, an organift, four prieft-vicars, eight lay-vicarsy fix chorif- 
ters, and other officers. : 
Here is a charity {chool, which was ere€led in 1714, for teache 
ing 20 boys and 20 girls. An hofpital was founded here by bi- 
fhop Babwith, for 30 poor men and women; and another hof- 
ital was founded by bifhop Still, for the maintenance of a few, 
poor women. Mr. Bricks, a woollen-draper, built an almfhoufe 
here for four poor men; Mr, Llewellin built another, for poor 
women; Mr. Harper another for four poor wool-combers ; and 
Mr. Andrews another for four poor women. In the middle ot 
the city is the old market-houfe, called the Crofs ; and near it is 
another market-houfe, ereCted fome years ago, which is ahand- 
fome building, and-is alfo the town-houfe, where the corporation 
meets, and where the judges hold the affizes, Here is alfoa 
town-hall, which ftands over bifhop Babwith’s ho(pital. Near 
the bifhop’s palace is a well called St. Andrew’s well,, which ts 
seckoned one of the fineft fprings in the kingdom. Some bone- 
Jace is made here ; but the poor are chiefly employed in knitting 
ftockings. ' The little river Weelve runs at the back of the town, 
and the adjacent country is pleafant. 


MARKET-TOWNS 


Taunton is (0 called by a corruption of the original ngme 
Thone-town or Tone-town, which it derived from its, fituation 
upon the bank of the river Thoné, or Tone. This town is 145, 
miles from Londan, and had a charter from king Charles the 
arles the Se- 

candy 


Firft, which was forfeited'in the reign of king C 
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gond, by the corporation refufing to renounce the folemn league 
and covenant. After this the borough remained feventeen ye.cs 
without a charter, at the end of which timea new one was 
procured for it from King Charles the Second ; under which ‘t is 
governed by a mayor, arecorder, a juftice of the peace, two al- 
dermen, 24 capital burgefles, a town-clerk, two conftables, two 
portreeves, and two ferjeants at mace, Befides thefe magiftr ites, 
there are fix gentlemen who are juftices of the peace at large, and 
may agt within the borough. The mayor and aldermen axe 
chofen yearly out of the burgefles; and the portreeyes have the 
benefit of the ftandings in the market, which they let upon leafe 
for 40 or 50l. a year. ‘“Uhe mayor’s officers have no power to 
arreft ; and there is no prifon here, but a bridewell for vagrants; 
debtors and criminals being fent to the county gaol at Ilchefter ; 
nor have the corporation any lands, houfes, or joint ftock of mo- 
ney, fo that though this is one of the moft flourifhing towns in 
the county, it is the meaneft corporation. ‘There is fomething 
articular in the method ufed by fome perfons in this town to 
quality: thcmfelves for being electors in fe choice of members to 
Teprefent it in parliament. It is a privilege of this pl.ce, that 
every pot walloper, that ig, all whodrefs their own victuals, are 
entitled to vote. In confequence of this privilege the inmates or 
lodgers, fome {hort time before an election, have each a fire made 
in the ftreet, at which they drefs vidtuals publickly, left their, 
yotes fhould be called in queftion. This town is moft delight- 
fully fituated ; and the fteets are many of them fpacious and 
handfome, and here are two parifh churches, one of which, St. 
Mary Magdalen’s, is a fpacious edifice, with a high tower 
and ftately pinnacles, adorned with carved work. Here are alfa 
feveral meeting-houfes of proteftant diffenters, and a diflenting 
academy to train up perfons for their minifters, Here are like- 
wife a grammar {chool, well endowed, and an hofpital for fix 
men and ten women ; and alfo alms-houfes, founded by-—-Huith, 
a native of this place, and others founded by Mrs, Henley for 26 
men and women. A caftle was built bere by one of the bifhops 
of Winchefter, tothe prelates of which fee this town and deanry 
clonged, even before the conqueft. This caftle was a building 
Qf great extent; the caftle-hall, with the, outward gate, and por- 
ter’s lodge, are ftill ftanding; and in the hall, which is very large, 
the affizes for the county are generally held, At the entrancé 
into the court, and over again{t the hall, is the exchequer where 
the bifhgp’s clerk keeps his office, and a court, is held every Sa- 
turday for the bifhop’s tenants. Here is a market-houfe, over 
which is a town-hall ; and a fine bridge is erected over the ‘Tone, 
-confifting of fix arches, and kept in repair at the expence of the 
county. Many thoufand perfons are here employed in the m3- 
aAufaciures of ferges, duroys, fagathees, fhalloons, and other 
MMS SIN OSI Milt BU is woollen 
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. ‘wocllen ftut:, for the weaving of which, 1190 looms have at a 
time becn e wployed in this place. ‘The river Tone, by an act 
of parli. ment pailed in the reign of king William the Third,was 
made navigable by barges from Taunton to Bridgewater. 
BRIDGEWATER is 142 miles from London ; it was made 
a free borough by king John, and a diftinét county by Henry the 
Eighth. It is governed by a mayor, ‘a recorder, two aldermen, 
who are juftices of the peace, and 24 common-council men. It 
has a!fo atown-clerk, aclerk of the market, a water- bailiff, and 
rwo ferjeants at mace. Ot of the common-council are annually 
chofen two bailiffs, who are invefted with a power equal to that 
of fheriff, as the fheriff of the county cannot fend any procefs 
into the borough. Out of the common-council is chofen every 
year, areceiver, who collects the town rents, and makes pay- 
ments. ‘The revenues of the corporation, which confift of the 
manor of the borough, the great and fmall tithes, and fome 
eftates in Dorfetfhire, are valued at_ 10,9001. a year, and its free- 
men are free of all the ports in England and Ireland, exce 
London and Dublin. This is one of the moft confiderab 
towns in the county 3 itisa port, fituated upon the river Parrer, 
at the diftance of 12 miles from the Briftol channel ; ffom whence 
a {pring tide flows 22 feet at the key, and comes in with fo much 
‘sage and roar, that itiscalleda Boar. Here is a caltle, built by 
William de Brivere, Lord of Bridgewater, in the reignof king 
John and achurch, with a fpire, which is one of the loftieft 
an England. This town has alfo a fine meeting-houfe, with parti- 
cular feats for fuch of the mayors and aldermen as are diffenters 5 
and here is a-private academy for fuch of their youth as are in- 
tended for preachers, Near the church is a large free {chool- 
built of free ftone, and under the fchool room are lodgings for 
the poor of the parifh. Here isa neat alms-houfe built by major 
Ingrim, who was a native of this place. Here is a fpacious 
town-hall, anda high crofs, and under the crofs is a ciftern, to 
which warer’ is conveyed by an engine, from a neighbouring 
brook, and thence carried to moft of the ftreets. This town 
has a {tone bridge over the Parret, which was begun by William 
de Brivere, who built the caftle, and finifhed By Tiber Trivet 
the fucceeding lord of the manor. The fame William de Brivere 
alfo built a key here, which ‘is called the haven, By its conve- 
nience for navigation this town carries on a pretty good coaft 
trade to Briftol; Wales, and Cornwall ; and upwards of 20 coal 
fhips are conftantly employed from this port. It has a foreign 
trade, chiefly to Portugal and Newfoundland. WoofFis import= 
ed hither in great quantities from ireland. The receipts of the 
cuftoms here amounts to upwards of 3oool. a year; the market 
tg the melt confiderable in the county for corn, cattle, fheep, 
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hogs, andcheefe; and there is no part of the kingdom in which 
provifions aré cheaper, | 
ILCHESTER is 128 miles ft6m London; and is fo called be- 
caufe it Had once a caftle, and is fituated upon the river ivel. It 
is a. very antient borough, governed by two bailiffs, and 12 bur= 
gefles,. who are lords of the manor. In the reign of Edward the 
Third, the affizes for the county were fixed here; but they have 
long fince beén alternately at Wells, Taunton, and Bridge- 
water. Here the knights of the fhire, for reprefenting the coun- 
ty in parliament are chofzn; the county Court is held here; 
and here is the gaol for debtors and. malefa€tors. This was 
antiently a place of great importance, and very populous, About 
the time of the Norman invafion it not only had a caftle, which 
is now in ruins, but was encompailed with a double wall. Ie 
has a ftone-bridge over the Ivéel; on which are ftill to be feen 
the remains of two. antient. towers. It had alfo feveral parifly 
churches, though now there is but one; andthe chief depend- 
ance of the place is upon the county gaol, for which reafon it 
cannot be fuppofed a polite, a wealthy, or a comfortable refidence. 
A_place called King’s-moor in this neighbourhood, is famous for 
_horfe- races. re GY SS 
GLASTONBURY is 125 miles from London, and ftands in a 
peninfula formed by the river Bry, and a fmall namele& ftream ; 
the peninfula was formerly called the ifle of Avalon. Before the 
diflolution of monatteries, Glaftonbury was a town of great im~ 
portance; for by the ruins that ftill remain, here appears to have 
‘been the moft magnificent abbey in the world, and fuch was 
its antiquity, that it has been called the mother of All Saints, Its 
abbot had revenues and honouts greatly above thofe of any other 
fubje&t 5. he had the title of lord, “and fat among the barons ia 
parliament; and this town while under the protection of its ab- 
“bots was a parliamentary borough ; but upon the diffolution of 
its abbey, it not.only loft that privilege, but ceafed alfo to be'a 
corporation, till it was incorporated by queen Anne, who grant- 
ed it a new charter, for a mayor and burgeffes, by which it is 
- now governed, Here are two parifh churches, in the ftruCture 
of which there is nothing remarkable. The only manufacture 
carried on here is that of ftockings; and the chief fupport of it 
arifes from the great refort of people to fee the ruins of the abbey. 
“Near this place there is a hill called the Torr, from a tower that 
formérly ftood on it, which rifes like a pyramid, to a great 
height, and ferves as a land mark for feamen. Glaftonbury was 
once famous for a kind of hawthorn tree, which is faid to have 
firft taken root from a ftaff ftuck, in the ground by Jofeph of 
Arimathea, and to bloffom on Chri/fmas-day only of all the days 
inthe year; but it is very doubtful whether that fofeph of Ari- 
mathea Was ever in Britain; and thayeh it was ce:tsin if was 
‘s . a ‘aw- 
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a’ hawthorh-tree in the abbey church yard, and that it Was eu 
down in thetime of the civil wars ; yetit is falfe that the branches 
of it, that were faved and planted in the neighbourhood, bud al- 
ways, or only upon Chriftmas-day ; for they blofiem fometimes 
three or four days after, and feldom fo foon as Chriftmas-day, 
unlefs the weather be very mild. Ata little diftance from the 
old church, and facing the monks church-yard, are two re- 
markable pyramids, with infcriptions that are in characters un= 
intelligible, and an image in bifhop’s veftments. It having been 
recorded in the fongs of the old Britifh bards, that king Athut 
was buried in theabbey church of Glaftonbury, king Henry Il. 
ordered a fearch to be made there for his tomb; and about 7 
feet under ground a fort of a tomb ftone was fouttd, with a large , 
plate of lead on it, and on the plate was the following infcription 
in Barbarous and Gothic letters: 
"Hie ‘Facet Sepultus Inchtus Rex, Arturiusin Infula Apalonia, 
About nine feet below this ftone was found a coffin of hollowed 
oak, containing the bones of a human body, fuppofed to be king 
Arthur’s. 
YeEovit is fo called froth a corruption of the original name, 
Jvel ; a name derived from the river Ivel, upon the bank of 
which it is fituated. It is 123 mile from London, and is govern- 
ed by a portreeve and 12 burgefles, out of whom the mayor, is 
annually chofen, who hold a court of record here every three 
weeks, and have lands out upon leafes. This isa good large 
town, and a great thoroughfare on the poft road to ‘Cornwall, 
‘The fireets are narrow, and the houfes for the molt part means 
but here is a large church, with a ring of fix great bells, a charity 
{chool for 30 boys, anda town hall. There isa manufacture 
for cloth here, but the principal one is for gloves. Here is a 
confiderable market for corn, cheefe, hemp, flax, linen; fails. 
cloth, and other commodities. | , a 
FROME-SELWOoD derives its name from its fituation upon 
the bank of the river Frome, which was formerly called Selwood- 
fhire. It is 104 miles diftant from London’ and is governed by 
two conftables, chofen annually at the court leet of the lord of 
the manor. It is larger than fome cities, but the ftreets are very _ 
‘irregular. Here is no more than one church, which is a halide 
fome building, with a ring of fix good bells, and a fine organi 
but here are fix or feven meeting-houfes, Prefbyterians, Bap- 
tifts, &c. two of which, one of the Prefbyterians, and one of the 
Baptifts, are built of free ftone, and are perhaps as handfome and 
as {pacious as any meeting-houfe in England.. Not far from the 
church there is a free-{chool ; and here is an alms-houfe or rather 
a workhoufe, with a chapel belonging to it, This town has 
alfo a fine ftone bridge over the river Frome; and here is a very 
confiderable manufacture of broad cloth, in which fo many hands 
were 
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Were employed about the beginning of the prefent century, that 
the annual return from London for this commodity alone, was 
tomputed at no lefs than 700,000l., About fifty years fince, all 
England was fupplied with wire cards for carding wool from this 
place ; and the town has been long famous for fine beer. 
Mitsourn-Port is11§ miles from London, and was a bo- 
rough at the time of the Norman Invafion. It is governed by 
nine capital burgeffés, who chufe annually two bailiffs, and 
thefé bailiffs make the returns of the members that reprefent it 
in parliament. Befides the bailiffs, there are feven commonalty 
ftewards, who are truftees of the profits of the lands given to 
the poor of this town; and of thefe, two are chofen yearly for 
the particular diffribution of thefe profits, and for the cuftody 
of the common feal of the borough. Here are likewife two 
conttables of confiderable power. ‘This town has a church, but 
the houfes are detached from one another, and fcattered in a very 
irregular manner. 
_ Mrneueap is 166 miles from London, and is an antient 
borough, governed by two conftables, chofen yéarly at a court 
leet held here by the lord of the manor. ‘This town is an har- 
bour in the Briftol channel, and is much frequented by paflen- 
gers to. and ftom Ireland. It has a fine quay, and the largeft 
fhips may enter and ride fafe in the harbour. The town is well 
built, and’ carries on a confiderable trade with Ireland in wool, 
and with South Wales in coals. Here are feveral confiderable 
merchants who carry on a trade to Virginia, the Weft Indies, 
and other places; and 3, or 4,000 barrels of herrings are here 
caught, cured, and fhipped off annually for the Levant, and other 
parts of the world. 
WATCHET is an ancient little port on the coaft of the Brif- 
tol chanel, at the diftance of 158 miles from London. There 
are about feven or eight veffels. belonging to this poit, which 
trade in coals, or ferve as coafters to Briftol, where they fupply 
the glafs houfes with the afhes of fea weed, of which, abun- 
dance is burnt here for that purpofe. Great quantities of ala- 
bafter, which fall from the cliffs here, by the wath of the fea, 
are alfo fentto that city. The inhabitants of this town and 
neighbourhood burn vaft heaps of pebble ftones, which are 
found upon the coafts into lime, for-dreffing their lands, but 
chiefly to.ferve as a cement for building, no cement being more 
durable than this in mafon-work that is to lie in water, where 
it will turn as hard as marble. 

EYNSHAM is 115 miles from London, and is fituated on 
thefouth bank of the Avon, and on the weft bank of a {mall 
river called the Chew, which’ af this place difcharges itfelf into 
the Avon. . It is a great thorough-fare in what is called the 
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lower road between Bath and Briftol. It is reckoned a fogey 

lace ; but has a fine large church, a charity fchool, a ftone 
Bridge of fifteen arches over the river Avon, and another ftone 
bridge over the Chew : its chief trade is malting. In the neigh- 
bourhood there is a quarry, where ftones are often found of a 
ferpentine form, but generally without the reprefentation of a 
head. Every fpring the river here {warms with millions of little 
eels, fcarcely as big as goofe quills, which are caught on the top 
of the water with {mall nets, and by a cruel art they have, make 
them fcower off their fkins, when they look very white, and 
then make them into cakes, which they fry and eat. In other 
counties they are reckoned a dainty. 

Lanoport ftamds on the river Parret, at the diftance of 
132 miles from London. It is a great thorough-fare in the road 
from London to Taunton, and other towns in the weft, and 
formerly fent members to parliament, but it loft that privilege, 
and is now governed by a portreeve and arecorder. A great 
many lighters are conftantly employed in bringing coals and 
othe commodities to this place from Bridgewater, by the river 

arret. 

AXBRIDGE derived its name from a bridge here over the ri- 
ver Axe, on the north bank of which it ftands, at the foot of 
Mendip-hills, and at the diftance of 135 miles from London. 
It is a borough town, governed by a mayor, a bailiff, a recor- 
der, town clerk, and other officers. ‘The mayor has two maces 
carried before him, one by a ferjeant, and the other by a perfon 
appointed by the bailiff. ‘Ichis is a neat little town, with an alms- 
houfe well endowed. 

Bru Ton is fo called from its fituation upon the river Brue or 
Bry, and is 114 miles from London, and is a well-built popu- 
lous place, with a handfome church, and a good free-fchool, 
founded by Edward the Sixth. Here is a ftately alms-houfe, 
confifting of the ruins of a priory, and a market place, over 
which is a fpacious hall, where the quarter feffions are fome- 
times held for the eaftern divifion of the county. This town 
has a {tone bridge over the river Bry, and carries on a good trade 
in ferges, ftockings, malt, and other commodities. " é 
_ SouTH PETHERToN. Petherton is a corruption of the. 
original name, Pedred’s town, a name derived from the river Pe- 
dred, now commonly called Parret, upon the bank of which it 
is fituated ; and the epithet South, was added to diftinguifh it 
from a place of the fame name upon the bank of the river Pe- 
dred, about 12 miles north-weft-of this town, called North Pe- 
therton. It is 126 miles from London, and had antiently a pa- 
lace, built by Ina the Weft Saxon king, but now contains no- 
thing remarkable. | 
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SomMERTON is a poft town, fituated on a branch of the Par- 
ret, and is avery healthy place. It is governed by a bailiff, who 
is chofen by the inhabitants. It has a hall for the petty feffions, 
and an alms-houfe for eight poor people ; and a free-fchool for 
teaching Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; but its chief fupport is 
the markets and fairs that are held for the cattle which are fed 
on a neighbouring common. Somerton was antiently the moft 
celebrated town in the county, which from hence took its 
name. 

CHARD is 141 miles from London, and was made 2 free 
borough in the reign of Henry III, a privilege which it has fince 
loft. The aflizes were alfoheld here formerly. It chiefly con- 
fifts of four ftreets that terminate near a market place. Here 
are two alms-houfes, and a {mall woollen manufactory ; and 
there are fulling mills in the neighbourhood. 

DunsTeER is fituated on the coaft of the Briftol channel, 
and is 763 miles from London, It has a ruinous caftle, confif- 
ting of two wings and three towers, and a large church, with a 
fine tower, which was built in the reign of Henry Vil... This 
town ftands on a low ground, every where fhut in with hills, 
except towards the Severn Sea, Its only manufacture is ker- 
feys. 

ausiac ieee is fo called from a caftle with which this 
place was formerly fortified : it is 117 miles from London, and 
is famous for a fpring of water impregnated with allum, on ac- 
count of which it is much frequented. 

SHEPTON-Matter is 115 miles from London, and is gos 
verned by a conftable. It is a very large market town; the 
ftreets are narrow, and the town being fituated on hills, they 
are alfo fteep and very irregular : it is well watered with. rivus 
lets, and has fome confiderable clothiers, for whofe bufinefs . 
thofe rivulets are very convenient. 

WRINTON is a pretty good town, fituated among the Mendip 
hills, and is diftant from London 199 miles. Here is a hand- 
fome church, with a high tower, adorned with four pinnacles 5 
alfo a fmall charity fchool, and a confiderable trade in teazles, 
which area fort of thiftles ufed in dreffing cloth, and are found 
in great abundance in the neighbourhood. 

Bins Momnon is 104 miles from London, and is only 
remarkable for a fair, which, for a wholefale trade, is reckoned 
as great as any in England, butlafts only for one day. 

ILMINSTER is 142 miles from London. It hasa very good 
church, in which is a ftately monument, erected to the memo- 
ry of the founder of Wadham College in Oxford ; and a con 
fiderable manufactory. 

WELLINGTON is 152 miles from London, and has a large 
church, and an hofpital for fix men and fix women. Here is a 

o2 manufacture 
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manufaéture of ferges, druggets, and. other woollen ftuffs, ‘and: 


a confiderable pottery. 

WINCAUNTON is 113 miles from London, and the greateft 
part of it was deftroyed by fire in April 1747. Here is a confi- 
derable market for corn, cheefe, and cattle. 

STrowEy is 150 miles from London, and contains nothing 
remarkable. 

_. WiyELscoms is 159 miles from London, and_ has an hof- 
pital endowed by Sir John Coventry for twelve poor perfons, An 
urn full of Roman coins was found here fome years fince. 

Nortu-Curry ftands upon the river Tone; is 139 miles 
from London, and is a pretty town, with good markets, 

PensFoRD is 118 miles from London, and has a manufac 
ture of woollen cloth. 

DuLverTon is 169 miles from London, and is a pretty lit- 
tle town, ‘with a good market. It is fituated on the borders of 
Devonfhire, and ftands on the Dunfbrook, over which it has a 
bridge near that river’s fall into the-Ex. There are fome lead 
mines near this town, but the ore is hard and barren, and the 
lead that comes from it harder than that of Mendip hills, 

Croscoms is diftant 113 miles from London. Some cloth 
is made here, but the chief manufacture is ftockings. 

CREWKERNE is 132 miles from London, and is fituated on 
the borders of Dorfetfhire, and upon the river Parret; and has 
a charity {chool, bh 


REMARKABLEVILLAGES,CURIOSITIES, and ANTIQUITIES. 


The hills and rocks of this county are its principal natural cus 
Fiofities ; and of thefe, AZendip-hills are the maft remarkable, 
efpecially for lead and coal mines. It is obferved, that the air 
upon Mendip hills is moift, cold, foggy, thick and heavy; the 
foil is red and ftoney; fnow, frofts, and dews, continue longer 
upon thefe hills, than om any part of the neighbouring grounds, 
except near the mines, where the fnow foon melts. “i hunder 
ftorms, noéturnal lights, and fiery meteors, are more frequent 
here than any where elfe in the county. The trees near the 
Jead mines have their tops burnt, their leaves and bark difcos 
loured and fcorched, and are ftinted in their growth. ‘The 
Veins of fome of thefe mines have been known tarun up into the 
roots of trees, which, notwithftanding, looked as well at the top 
as the othertrees. ‘Ihe ore in fome places runs in a vein, and 
jn other places it is found difperfed in banks, and lying between 
rocks: fome of it is harder, and fome fofter. ‘The cleareft and 
heavieft ore is the beft; and thirty-fix hundreds of fach ore 
yield about atun.of lead. It is obferved, that the fumes of 
phe lead produce difeafes which commonly prove mortal to fuch 

as 
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as are employed in melting it. The owners of cattle that feed 
near the places where the lead ore is wafhed, employ perfons on 
purpofe to keep them out of the reach of the fmoak; and it is 
faid, that no dog, cat, or fowl, or any other animal, will live 
Jong in the neighbourhood of the place where the lead is ufual- 
ly melted, It is a cuftom here with fuch miners as live at a dif- 
tance, toleave their ore and tools all night upon the hills, either - 
in the open air, or in fome flight hut, without much apprehen- 
fion of having them ftolen away; and if any miner is convicted 
of a theft of this kind, he is condemned to a fort of punifhment, 
which is called Burning of thé Hill, and is thus performed: the 
¢riminal with his hands and feet at liberty, is fhut up in one of 
the little huts ereéted for keeping the ore and tools, which hut 
being furrounded with dry furze, fern, and other fuch wood, is 
fetion fire and the man left to make his efcape as he can, by 
breaking open his prifon and rufhing through the fire: he is be- 
fides eyer after excluded from working in the mines of Mendip 
hills. In the coal mines upon thefe hills, there are frequent fire 
damps, by which many have been killed, and others much burnt 
and maimed; fome have been blown up at the nmuth of the 
works, and the turn-beam, which hangs over the fhaft, ‘has been 
often torn off the frame by the force of the blaft. 

On the fouth fide of Mendip hills, near a place called Wo- 
key, about a mile from Wells, isa very remarkable cave, known 
by the name of Wokzy Hole. The entrance to this cave is pa~ 
sallel to the horizon, at the bottom of a rock 180 feet high, and 
over the rock is a fteep mountain, the top of which is thought 
to bea mile above the bottom of the rock. At the entrance in- 
to the cave there is a deep defcent of 50 or 60 fect; the cave it- 
felf is about 200 feet in length, in fome parts 50 or 60 broad, 
and in others not above 10 or 12, andthe greateft height is 
about 50 feet, though in fome places the roof is not above four or 
five feet from the bottom. ‘There are feveral partial divifions of 
it, which the imaginations of fome people have diftinguifhed 
into a kitchen, a hall, a dancing room, a cellar, and other apart- 
ments; and water of a petrifying quality, being conftantly 
dropping from the roof, and forming a variety of {tony figures, 
fancy has improved them into refemblanges of old women, dogs, 
bells, organs, and other things. ‘The echo of any noife within 
this cavern is fo ftrong, that a large ftone, fuch as a man may lift 
up without much difficulty, being dropped on the racky bottem 
of the cave, founds with a noife as loud as the report of 4 can- 
non. At the extremity of this cave, there iflues q ftream of 
water fufficient to drive a mill; and pafling with great rapi- 
dity and noife the whole length of the cavern, it burfts out 
through the rock, near the entrance into the valley. Here areal- 
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ways people ready, for afmall reward, to attend ftrangers inte 
the cave with lights. 

Near Chedder there are two rocks, called Chedder Cliffs ; 
and between thefe is a frightful chafm, the fides of which are 
near 300 feet high ; through {this chafm is the road from Ax- 
bridge to Briftol ; and from the bottom of one of the-hills there 


‘iffues a ftream; fo rapid, that it is faid todrive twelve mills with- 


in a quarter of a mile of the {pring. 

In the river Parret, near its confluence with the Tone, north- 
weft of Langport, there is afmall ifland, containing fearce two 
acres of ground, called the //fe of Athelney, a name derived from 
the ancient Saxon name Zthelixng, which fignifies an J/fland @ 
Nobles. It had this name from having been the place to which 
king Alfred retreated with a few of his nobles to hide himfelf, 
after he had been defeated by the Danes. That king after- 
‘wards built a momnaftery here, the foundations of which were 
difcovered by fome labourers in the year 1674. Among. other 
fubterraneous remains of this building, were found the bafes of 
church pillars, confifting of wrought free ftone, with coloured 
tiles, and other things of the fame kind: and foon afterwards, 


near this ifland, was found a fort of metal or picture of St, Cuth- 


bert, with a Saxon infcription, importing that it was made 
by order of king Alfred. It appears by its form to have hung by 
a ftring ; end it is conjectured, that the king wore it either as 
anamulet, or in veneration of St. Cuthbert, who is faid to have 
appeared to him in his troubles, and affured him of the victories 
that he afterwards obtained over the Danes, 

At Stanton Drew, near Pensford, there is amonument called 
the Wedding, confifting of {tones about fix feet high, ranged 
in a circle about ninety feet in diameter, The occafion. of this 
monument is not known, but the name is derived from a fabu- 
lous tradition, that as a bride was going to be married, fhe and 
the reft of the company were changed into ftones. 


§ Bo Ao T? s, 


Prror Park, near Bath, was the feat of the late Ralph Al- 
len, Efq; who firft projeéted the fcheme of the crofs-poft- 
yoads, by which he acquired a confiderable fortune. He was a 
gentleman of a very amiable character, and much diftinguifhed 
for his tafte, and the liberality of his fpirit, “This elegant man- 
fion is fituated near the fummit of Charlton-hill, from. which 
the profpect is extenfive and delightful. From: the front win- 
dows there is a compleat view of the city of Bath, and the ri- 
fing grounds by which itis encompafled. “Fhe houfe is built in 
the Corinthian order, and on each fide are two large wings for 
offices, which form a line of one thoufand feet, The upper 

part 
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part is crowned with a baluftrade. The portico is in the center 
of the midde ftory, and behind it isa fine hall, and a chapel for 
divine fervice. All the rooms are finifhed in a very magnificent 
tafte. “The gardens, which are oppofite to the front of the 
houfe, are laid out with greatelegance ; and being on the decli« 
vity of the hill, the ferpentine walks are rendered extremely 
agreeable by the falling of {mall ftreams, which are admirably 
adapted to the fituation. Behind the ‘houfe, near the fummit of 
the hill, is a fine terrace, which commands a very delightful 
profpect. 

Burton-court, eleven miles from Somerton, was the feat of the 
late Sir William Pynfent, Bart. but is now one of the feats of 
the Earl of Chatham. 

- Cleveland Court and Kennet St. George, in this county, are two 
feats belonging to the. Earl of Briftol; and Ken Court, is a feat 
of Earl Powlet. Orchard Portman isa feat of Henry Portman, 
Efq; and at Brympton, is a featef Sir Ralph Sydenham. JZar- 
JSton Bigot, near Frome, is the feat of the Earl of Corke; and 
at Canington, two miles from Bridgewater, is a feat of Lord Clif- 
ford at Chudleigh. Witham Friery, near Frome, is a feat of the 
Earl of Egremont ; at Buckland, five miles from Taunton, is a 
feat of Lord Hawley ; and Farley Caftle, near Philip’s Norton, 
is the feat of Mr. Houlfton. 


pO Oe eon or Si Be Be ey 


This county is bounded by Devonfhire and part of Somerfet= 
fhire on the weft, by Wiltfhire and another part of Somerfet- 
fhire onthe north, by Hampfhire on the eaft, and by the Eng- 
lifh channel onthe fouth. It is about fifty miles in length, from 
éaft to weft, forty in breadth, and one bundred and fifty miles in 
circumference. The air of this county, which has been often 
ftiled the garden of England, is in general healthy. On the hills 
it is fomewhat fharp, but mild and pleafant in the vallies, and - 
which was formerly over{pread with forefts, now affords good 
pafture for black cattle; and the fouthern part, which chiefly 
confifts of fine downs, feeds an incredible number of fheep. 

The principal rivers in this county. are the Stour and the 
Frome. The Stour river rifes in Somerfetfhire, and entering 
Dorfetfhire, runs due fouth to Sturminfterdown, where, mak~ 
ing an angle, it runs acourfe néarly eaft-fouth-eaft, and leaving 
Dorfetfhire above five miles fouth-eaft of Wimbornminfter, it 
falls into the Englifh channel at Chrift Church, in Hamphhire, 
The Frome rifes in the weit'part of Dorfetfhire, near mites t 
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and running almoft due eaft, falls into the bay of the Englith 
channel, called Pool harbour, near Wareham, Other lefs con- 
fiderable rivers of this county are the Piddle, the Lyddon, the 
Dulith, andthe Allen. Therivers of this county afford plenty 
of fifh; but the tench and eels of the Stour are particularly fa- 
mous. The port towns fupply the inhabitants with all forts of 
fea-fifh, and the rocks upon the coaft abound with famphite and: , 
eringo. Here are fwans, geefe, and ducks, without number, 
and great plenty of wood-cocks, pigeons, pheafants, partridges, 
field-fares, and other game. ‘This county alfo abounds with 
corn, cattle, wooly hemp, and timber. 

Dorfetthire is divided into 34 hundreds, and contains. 22 mar- 
ket-towns. It lies in the province of Canterbury, and diocefe 
of Briftol, and includes 248 parifhes, “Ihis county is remark- 
able for its linen and woollen manufactures, and its fine ale. 


M AiR owe TBO WW is: 


DorcHESTER is diftant from London 123 miles, and is go> 
verned by a mayor, a recorder, two bailiffs, fix aldermen, and 
fix capital burgefles, befides a governor, who is annually chofen 
by 24 common-council men, and whofe office is chiefly to look 
atter the trade of thetown. A court of common-council, af- 
fifted by five of the capital burgefles, determines all matters be- 
longing to the privileges of the freemen, In this place, being 
the county town, the affizes for the county and quarter feflions 
are held, and the knights of the fhire are elected. It is fituated 
upoa a fteep afcent, and commands a fine view. of the river 
Frome, which lies north of the town. It confifts chiefly of 
three ftreets, which are well paved and clean; and the houfes, _ 
though they are old and low, are yet regularly built, and in ge- . 
neral of ftone. Here are three churches, a town-hall, a fhire-. © 
hall, and the county goal, with its chapel. St. Peter’s church 
and the town-hall ftand in one ftreet ; Trinity church and the 
fhire-hall in another ; and All Saints church, below which is the 
county goal, with its chapel, in the third. St. Peter’s church 
is a handfome "firu€ture. There is a traditional rhime, which 
imports the founder of thischurch to have been one Geoffery’ 
Van: 

Geoffery Van 

With his wife Anne, 

And his maid Nan, 

Built this church. 
But there was long fince dug up in a garden here, a large feal, 
with indifputable marks of antiquity, and this infcription : Sig¢/~ 
lum Galfridi de Ann; it is therefore fuppofed, with fome reafon, 
that the founder’s name was Ann, Here is a good free-fchool 
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houfe:- and a handfame. alms-houfe near it, befides two. other 
alms-houfes, the donations of private gentlemen: This town 
was. once famous for a manufactory of broad cloth and ferge ; 
the manufactory of broad cloth is entirely loft, and the ferge 
trade is very inconfiderable. ‘The principal bufinefs of the place 
at prefent is breeding fheep, of which it is faid no lefs than 
600,000 are fed within fix miles of this town; the ewes gene- 
rally bring two lambs, which is imputed to the wild thyme and 
other ‘aromatic herbage, which grows upon the downs, here in 
great plenty. The fheep and lambs. are bought up by the. fa:- 
mers of Buckinghamfhire, Bedfordfhire, Oxtordthire, Kenr, 
and Surry, to fupply the eaftern part of England. This town 
alfo fends great quantities of malt every year to Briftol, and it is 
noted for excellent cakes, .as well as for excellent beer. 
Dorchefter is by Antoninus called Durnovaria, that is, a paf- 
fage overa river; and by Ptolemy Durnium. In the time of 
the Romans. it was one of the winter ftations of the legions 
quartered in thofe parts ;, and,at about a mile diftance from this 
town, they had a fummer ftation, now called Maiden, Caftle. 
It was then.a camp, with five trenches, and included near ten 
acres of ground. Inthe neighbourhood of this town, the Ro- 
mans had alfo am amphitheatre 140 feet wide, and 220 long, 
now called Maumbury, having a terrace on the top, which is 
{till ufed_as a public walk, and commands a profpect of the town 
and country round it. T-he famous Romai caufeway, called Ick- 
ening-ftreet, leading from this Town, te Maiden, Caftle, andthe 
fourdations of an old Roman wall, which furrounded the town, 
and a ditch, that furrounded the wall, are ftill vifible. A great 
variety of Roman coins-have been dug up here at different times ; 
fome of filver and others of copper, called by the common 
people king Dorn’s pence ;_ for they have a notion that one kin 
Dorn was the founder of Dorcheiter. The Romans bad. alfo a 
caftle here, which was demolifhed by the Danes; but after the 
Norman invafion, there was another caftle erected in the fame 
{pot, of which the barons were governors-for a long time, This 
town was very confiderable before it was ruined by the. Danes; 
and in the time of the Saxons, there were two mints jn it for the 
Coinage of money. 
SHAFTSBURY, or SHAFTON, ftands,on a hilkin the poft road 
from London to Exeter, and commands a profpe& into Wilt- 
fhire and Somerfetfhire. Its diftance from London is 102 miles, 
and is governed by a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, bei- 
Jiffs, and. common council men. Many. of the houfes are built 
of free {tones On the top of a hill, called Park hill, near this 
town, a fine grove was planted fome years fince by a gentleman 
in the neighbourhoed, for the inhabitants to walk in. Water is 
‘Vor. H, 2.7 fg 
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fo fcarce in this town, that it ufed to be brought from Motcomb, 
a village at fome diftance, by horfes; but in 1718, William 
Benfon, Efq. one of its reprefentives; was at the expence of 
conftructing engines, which raifed the water of a well, about 
two miles off, to the height of above 300 feet, and converted it 
into a large ciftern in the middle of the town. Thefe engines, 
however, have for fome reafons been difufed, and the inhabitants 
have dug pits at the doors of their houfes for preferving the rain 
water, which not being fuffiicient for a conftant fupply, the 
poor get their living by bringing water in pails, or upon horfes, 
to the town, from Motcomb; and as an acknowledgment to 
the lord of the manor of Motcomb, the mayor and burgefles of 
Shaftfbury ufed to go in proceffion every year, on the Monday 
before Holy Thurfday, with a kind of garland, fomething like 
the May garlands, carried about by thofe who fell milk in Lon- 
don, confifting of plate, borrowed of the neighbouring gentry, 
and adorned with peacocks feathers. ‘This garland, which is 
here called a prize befom, was carried to a green below the hill ' 
whence the water is taken, and prefented, together with a raw 
calf ’s head, and a pair of gloves, to the lord of the manor, who 
received the prefent by his fteward, and at the fame time diftri- 
buted twelve penny loaves and three dozen of beer among the 
people. After the ceremony was over, the prize befom was re- 
ftored to the mayor, and carried back to the town by one of the 
officers, with great folemnity. 
BLANDFORD lies upon the Stour, at the diftance of 107 
miles from Loridon. It is an ancient borough, governed by two 
bailiffs, chofen yearly ‘out of the aldermen or capital burgeffes. 
It has been twice burnt down by accident; firft in the reign of 
ueen Elizabeth, but was foon rebuilt ; and the fecond time on 
A ie 45 1731, when the fire raged fo violently, that few of the 
people faved any of their goods; and the {mall pox being much 
here zt the fame time, many of the fick were carried from the 
flames into thé fields, where they died. ‘ The town has however 
been fince rebuilt more beautifully. Its chief manufacture for- 
merly was band ftrings, and afterwards {traw hats and bone lace, 
but row malt and cloth. “Che town is much frequented by the 
gentry who have feats upon pleafant downs, extending from this 
place’to Dorchefter, ‘and called Burford’ Downs. Here is a 
bridge over the Stour. | 
‘ SHERBORNE is 117 miles from London. It is a place of 
great antiquity, for it was of confiderable note in the timie of the 
Saxcng. It derives its name from the Saxon Scine; i.e. clear, or 
pure; and dunn, a fpring, or fountain. An epifcopal fee was 
fixed here in the year 704, by Ina, King of the Weft Saxons 3 
in which there’ fat twenty-five bifhdps fucceffively, till the ele 
penth gentury. when after being united with the bifhoprie of 
ve « rs “\ be a ast +, wer ; “ Le. 8 ‘ bet Sunnings 
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Sunning, the fee was removed from hence firft to Wilton, and 
"afterwards to Old Sarum, and Salifbury : whereupon this county 
‘was made part of that diocefe, till Henry VIII. ereéted a new 
fee at Briftol, to which diocefe it has belonged ever fince, Soon 
after the tranflation of the fee; the cathedral was converted into 
an abbey; and being a magnificent edifice, was fo much prized 
by the inhabitants of the town, that at the diffolution of the 
monafteries, they bought it for their parifh church; and it is 
faid that they pulled down three churches and four chapels about 
the town, to fave this. Sherborne churchis, indeed, a venerable 
regular Gothic ftru€ture, and adorned with excellent workman-~ 
fhip both within and without, and is fcarcely furpafled by any 
parifh church in the kingdom, There is a dignity and folemnity 
in the great ifle, which is very ftriking. The tower contains 
fix large bells, which require eighteen or twenty men to ring 
them in peal. Thetenor, or the fixth, is faid to weigh 60,000lb. 
It was brough from Tournay, and given by Cardinal Wolfey to 
this church, and on it is this infcription : 


By Wolfey’s Gift I meafure Time for all, 
Io Mirth, to Grief, to Church, I ferve to call. 


At. the entrance of this church are interred Ethelbald and 
Etehlbert, two of our Saxon kings; and, among other monu- 
sents here, in one of the ifles, is a very fuperb one, erected to 
the memory of John, Lord Digby, Baron Digby of Sherborne, 
and Earl of Briftol. The Ear] is reprefented at full length in 
his parliamentary robes: on his left fide ftands his firft lady, and 
on his right his fecond. 

Fabian afferts, that the town of Sherborne was burnt down by 
a detachment of the Danifh army in 1103. It does not ap- 
pear that this town ever fent reprefentatives to parliament ; but 
it fent William Turpin, and two other deputies, to a council 
held at Weftminfter, in the eleventh year of the reign of King 
Edward the Third. In 1685, twelve perfons were executed here 
for being concerned in Monmouth’s rebellion. In 1688, the 
Prince of Orange, afterwards King William III. came to 
Sherborne-lodge from Exeter, and was joined in this town by the 
Prince of Denmark, the Dukes of Ormond and Grafton, Lord 
Churchill, and other perfons of diftinétion, who deferted King 
James II. at Salifbury. This town gives the title of Baron to 
the Digby family. 

The fituation of Sherborne is pleafant, partly on a declining 
hill, and partly in a vale, and by its fouthern expofure very fer- 
tile. It is two miles in circumference, and contains upwards of 
five hundred houfess In the market place is a conduit of ex- 
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cellent water, which’ is conftantly running, and has not beet 
known to’ fail in the drieft: f{ummers. 

Here is ansalms-houfe, which was founded about the 15th of 
Henry. the Sixth, by Robert Nevil, Bifhop.of Sarum, and 
others. It-maintains in wood and clothing fixteen men and 
eight women, who are chofen and governed by.a-mafter, and 
nineteen brethren, elected out of the principal inhabitants of 
the town, by a majority of their own body. Prayers.ate daily 
‘read in a chapel in the alms-houfe, anda fermon is preached 
severy Tharfday. In a room wherein the mafter and brethrea 
qmeet to tranfa&t the bufinefs of the alms houfe, there are fome 
cupboards, on the dsors of which are fome paintings of an an- 
tient date, well executed. | Here is alfo a ftee-{chool, which was 
founded by King Edward the Sixth. Twenty of the inhabi- 
tantsof Sherborne are governors of it. The Bifhop of Brifal 
for the time being is the ‘vifitor ; and the governors can make 
ftatutes by his adyice. “Ihe mafter and governors of the alms- 
houfe are feoffees, and each in their turn warden: and governor 
of the fchoo], which has two mafters, clergymen, and graduates 
in one of the univerfities. Ever fince the year'1740, ‘there has 
been a filk mill eftablithed here, on'Sir Thomas Lomibe’s plan. 
‘This manufactory. employs five or fix hundred hands. 

‘There are the remains of a caftle here, which held out during 
along fiege in the time of the civil war, in the reign of King 
Charles the Firft. It was’ one of the firft formally befieged by 
the parliament’s forces, and held out for the King one of the 
Jaft. There was a large moat round it onthe north fide ; and 
there are ftill the remains of a fubterraneous paflage into the ad- 
jacent vale. This caftle' was built by Roger, the third bifhop of ° 
Salifbury, in the reign of Henry I. but King Stephen, incenfed 
at the Bifhop’s pride, feized it, and his fucceflors kept it till the 
year 1350, when it was recovered from the crown by Robert 
Wyvil, a prelateof more courage than learning. After it was 
taken by the forces of the parliament in the civil war, they fent 
orders to have it demolifhed, 

Poot. is fuppofed to derive its name from a bay, called Lux- 
ford Lake, which furrounds it on every fide but the north, and 
in a Calm looks like a pool, or ftanding water. It is diftant 109 
miles from’ London, and fent members to parliament in the 
reign of king Edward the Third : and by a charter of queen 
Elizabeth, this town is fevered from the county of Dorfet, and 
made a county of itfelf, -with ‘the privilege of a theriff keeping © 
a court to determine all caufes both civil amd criminal, with di- 
vers other immunities, feveral of which it ftill enjoys, particu- 
larly the right of trying malefaGtors within its own jurifdition,. 
by a commiffion from the crown, which faves the expence of 
entertaining the judges on the circuit. ‘The borough and coun- 
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ty is governed by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, a fheriff, a co- 
roner, a town clerk, bailiffs, and common council men. The 
mayor, whois admiral within :he liberty, is chofen from among 
the burgefles ; ‘and after he has pafled the chair, is always an al- 
derman ; and the firft year-after his mayoralty, he is fenior bai- 
liff, and a juftice of the peace: from among the aldermen ‘are 
chofen annually three juftices, the mayor and recorder being of 
the quortim, and the election of the freemen or burgefies, muft 
be made by the mayor, four aldermen, and twenty-four burgef- 
fes. ‘This town contains about four hundred houfes: ‘The 
church, which is about two hundred years old, is a large ftruc- 
ture, but'the tower is low, and the winys larger than the body, 
and not equal one to another. ‘Here is a beautiful town hall; 
built of ftone, a charity fchool, acuftom-houfe, and quay ; and 
there is a large warehoufe, called the ‘Town Cellar, for keeping 
the merchants goods, 

Pool is one of the moft confiderable ports in the weft of Eng- 
land, and feveral of its merchants have reprefented it in parlia< 
ment, It carriesona greattrade'tothe Weft Indies, to New- 
foundland, and, in time of peace, to France. Here is great 
plenty of fith, with which this town fupphies Wilthhire, and the 
inland parts of Somerfetfhire. ‘This place is particularly remark- 
able for vaft plenty of mackarel in the feafon, and forthe be!t 
and largeft oyfters in all this part of England, which alfo con- 
tain larger pearls, and more in number, than any others-in 
England ; they are pickled and barrelled up here, and fent not 
only to London, but to the Weft Indies, Spain, Italy, and other 
places. Great quantities of corn, pulfe;.and Purbeck ftone, are 
alfo exported from this place. 

Lime was thas called from a little rivulet of the fame name 
that runs by it; it is alfo called Lyme-Regis, or King’s Lime, 
probably from its having been annexed to the’ crown in the reign 
of king Edward the Firit. It is diftant from London 147 miles. 
King Edward granted it every privilege that is enjoyed even by the 
city of London, with a court of hattings, and freedom from all 
tolls and laftage. ‘Thefe privileges were’ confirmed by Edward 
the Second and Third, by king James the Firft, king’ Charles 
the Firft, and king Willi:m: and queen Mary. The corpora- 
tion now confifls of a mayor, a recorder, fifteen capital burgeiles, 
a town clerk, and other officers. “The mayor is a juftice of 
the peace during his mayoralty, and the year following; and in 
the third year, he is both juftice and coroner ; two of the capital 
burgefles are alfo juftices of the peace. Here are fome fine 
houfes built of free ftone, and coveréd’ with blue flute; and as 
the town is fituated upon the declivity of a-hill, the houfes rifing 
gradually one above another, make a fine appearance ata dit- 
tance, “The town has only one church, but it is one of the 
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fineft harbours in the Englifh channel. There is a rivulet rung 
through the middle of this town, but as it ftands on a high fteep 
rock, the merchants are obliged to lade and unlade their goods 
at a place called the Cobb, a quarter of a mile from the town. 
The Cobb is a maffy building, and confifts of a firm ftone 
wall, running out a confiderable way into the fea, and of a 
breadth fufficient to admit of warehoufes and carriages on it, be- 
fides a houfe for the cuftom-houfe officers. Without this wall, 
there is another of equal ftrength, which is carried round the 
end of the firft wall, and forms the entrance into the port, 
which for fafety is perhaps not to be equalled in the world. 
‘There ate fome guns planted at proper diftances, both for the 
defence of the Cobb, and of the town, ‘The mayor and bur- 
gefles are at the expence of keeping the Cobb in repair, for 
which end they are properly empowered to provide materials. 
That part of the town which lies at the foot of the rock, near 
the fea, is fo low, that at {pring tides the cellars are overflowed 
to the height of ten or twelve feet. The cuftom-houfe ftands 
upon pillars, and has the corn market underneath it, This 
town had formerly a confiderable trade, particularly to New-+ 
foundland, fo that the cuftoms have produced fome years up- 
wards of fixteen thoufand pounds. The merchants began to 
trade in the pilchard fifhery fome years fince, and have had good 
fuccefs. 

Bripprort is fituated at the diftance of 138 miles from Lon- 
don, upon a fmall river near the coaft of the Englifh channel, 
and in the great weftern road. It is the capital of its hundred, 
and was made a borough by king Henry the Third, by whofe 
charter it was leafed to the inhabitants in fee farm, for a fmall 
quit rent, into the Exchequer, collected by the bailiffs of the 
town, and payable at Michaelmas. It was incorporated by king 
Henry the Eighth, and afterwards by queen Elizabeth ; and 
by a charter of king James the Firft, two bailiffs were to be 
chofen yearly by the capital burgefles, who were to be fifteen, 
of whom the bailiffs were to be two; and the corporation was 
empowered to chufe a recorder or town clerk, who, with the 
bailiffs in office, and the two preceding bailiffs, were to be jufti~ 
ces of the peace. The corporation had a power by this charter, 
to build a prifon, to have a common feal, and to hold lands and 
tenements. ‘The bailiffs were to have all fines, with other pri- 
vileges, and to have two ferjeants to carry maces before them. 
The town hall is a mean building, in which, however, the 
quarter feffions for the county are held once a year. This town 
has.a harbour, which was formerly a good one ; and while it 
was fuch, this was a place of great trade ; but a mortality hap- 
pened here, which carried cff the greateft part of the inhabi- 
tants, and the harbour was fo much negle@ted, that the entrance 
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was barred by the fand which the tides threw up; and though 
an act of parliament paffed in 1722, for reftoring and rebuilding’ 
the haven and piers, it has not yet been executed. This place 
was once famous for the manufacturing of hemp into ropes and 
cables ; and by a ftatute made in the reign of king Henry the 
Lighth, and confirmed by fucceflive parliaments for about fifty 
years, it was enacted, that the cordage of the Englifh navy 
fhould for a limited time be made in this town, or within five 
miles of it; but there is fcarce any remains of this trade, or in- 
deed of any other at prefent, though the foil between this town 
and Bemifter produces as good crops of hemp as any in Eng- 
land. £ 
Metcoms, called Mrteoms-Recis, becaufe it was anti- 
ently the king’s demefne, is feparated from Weymouth by a 
{mall river called the Wey. It is diftant from London 132 miles, 
and fent members to parliament in the reign of king Edward the 
Firft, before Weymouth had that privilege. In the reign of 
kind Edward the Third, it Avas in fo flourifhing a ftate, that it 
was by parliament appointed a ftaple ; but for its quarrels with 
Weymouth, its privileges as a port, were removed to Pool in 
the reign of king Henry the Sixth, but reftored in thatof queen 
Elizabeth by aét of parliament, which was confirmed in the 
next reign, on condition that Melcomb and Weymouth fhould 
make but one corporation, and enjoy their privileges in com~ 
moa ; and to this union is owing the prefent flourifhing ftate of 
both. .This united corporation confifts of a mayor, who is the 
officer that returns the writs for electing members of parliament, 
a recorder, two bailiffs, twenty-four capital burgefles, and a 
number of aldermen, which is neceflarily uncertain, becaufe 
every perfon who is once a mayor, is an alderman ever after- 
wards, Melcomb has four tolerable ftreets : moft of the houfes 
are built of ftone, though not very high ; and the place is bet- 
ter furnifhed with dwelling-houfes and ware-houfes than Wey- 
mouth. Here is a good market-place and town-hall, to which 
the members of the corporation of Weymouth come to attend 
the public bufinefs; the inhabitants of Weymouth alfo in gene- 
ral attend divine fervice at Melcomb church. The port howe- 
ver generally goes by the name of Weymouth; it is faid to be 
the beft frequented harbour in the county, and is defended by 
Sandfort and Portland caftles. Inthe reign of king James the 
Firft, acommodious bridge of timber, confifting of feventeen 
arches, was built from Melcomb to Weymouth, chiefly by the 
contributions of fome citizens of London, ‘The bridge having 
fallen to decay, was rebuilt fome years ago by Sir ‘Thomas Har- 
dy, William Harvey, John Ward, and Reginald Marriot, Efqrs, 
who then reprefented thie corporation in parliament. 
} : WEP Se . Mey WEYMOUTH 
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WevyMouTH is part of the town and corporation of Mel-~ 
comb, and as. fuch. has been already in part deferibed. Its fitu- 
ation is low, yet it is a clean agreeable place, It has a cuftom- 
boufe, and a good quay, and formerly, carried on. a confiderable 
trade to France, Spain, Portugal, and the Weft Indies ; the 
Newfoundland trade ftill thrives here; the wine trade is alfo very 
confiderable, and the place has a large correfpondence in the 
country, forthe confumption of its returns. The town is. 133 
miles from London. 

WaREHAM is 155 miles. from London, and had a ftrong 
caftle built by William the Firft, of which, time has left no tra- 
ces, except that the hill on which it ftood is ftill called Caftle-hill. 
At this place lived a reclufe, called Peter, a hermit, who, with his 
fon, was hanged in the reign of king John, becaufe he had pro- 
phefied that the king fhould be depofed at a certain time, and offer- 
ed to fuffer death if his predi€tion was not accomplifhed; but it 
doesnot appear whether he was putto death before the time arrivedy 
or after he incurred the penalty to which he fubmitted himfelf 
Wareham ftands in the moft healthy part of the county, though 
furrounded with water on every fide, having the river Frome on 
the fouth, the Piddle on the north, and the bay into which they 
fall on the eaft. The inbabitants fay that it rofe out of the ruins 
of Stowborough, now a village on the other fide of the Frome, 
Itis however reckoned the oldeft town in the county, and was 
once the largeft, having had feventeen churches. It was in- 
clofed with walls, and was formerly wafhed by the fea, which 
has fince retired from it, and was then a harbour of confidera- 
ble note. It is a corporation, which by the charter of queen 
Anne, confifts of a mayor,a recorder, a town clerk, fix capital 
burgefies, and twelve common-council men, and, their affiftants, 
the mayor, by an old prefcriptive right, is Coroner not only of 
this place, but of the ifleof Purbeck, and another fmall ifland ; 
on the fouth fide of the bay of Pool, called Brankfey Mfland : 
he has been fupreme magiftrate here ever fince the tine of king 
Henry the Sixth ; and the mayor in office, the preceding mayor, 
and the recorder, are juftices of the peace; the officiating mayor 
and recorder are of the quorum, and are empowered to hold their 
own feffions. Here are three churches, St. Martin’s, Trinity 
church, and St. Mary’s church, which are all three fupplied by 
one minifter, who preaches at St. Mary’s, the great church, the 
fummer half year, and. at the two others alternately in the win- 
ter. Fhe tower of St. Mary’s is the chief ornament of the 
town. The foil in and about this place produces vaft. quantities 
of garlick ; but the chief trade of the town is in tobacco pipe 
clay, of which the beftin Great Britain is dugout of a hill in 
the neighbourhoed, called Hunger Hill, ; 
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Corre-CasTre ftands in the middle of that part of the 
county called the Ifle of Purbeck, at the diftance of 120 miles 
from London, It derives its name from a caflle, now in ruins, 
fuppofed to have been built by King Edgar, who kept his court 
here, and endowed the town with feveral privileges. ‘That it- 
was a place of great importance in the time of Henry the Third, 
is manifeft form hiftory ; for when Simon Montfort took that 
prince prifoner, in the forty fecond year of his reign, it was one 
of the three fortrefles which he required to be delivered up to 
him, and it was afterwards chofen by Mortimer for the prifon 
of king Edward the Second. It was repaired by king Henry 
the Seventh, and afterwards by king Charles the Firft, for 
whom it was a garrifon; but being taken by the parliament 
forces, they. plundered and demolifhed it. The {cite of this 
caftle is near half a mile in circumference; and by the ruins, it 
appears to have been not only a ftrong but magnificent building, 
Corfe Caftle was a long time a borough by prefcription, and 
afterwards incorporated by queen Elizabeth. King Charles the 
Second alfo, as a reward for the gallant defence the caftle.made 
for him, granted an exemption from toll, arrefts, fuit or fervice 
- without the borough; and befides, every other privilege com- 
mon with the Cinque ports, the peculiar honour of baron to its 
principal members, the ftile of the letters of incorporation being 
the mayor and barons of Corfe Caftle ; and all the barons that 
have ferved the office of mayor, are juftices of the peace, and 
can hold feffions, chufe coroners, and ale-tafters during life. 
The lord of the manor is, by inheritance, lord lieutenant of the 
ifle of Purbeck ; has power to appoint all officers, to determine 
all actions by his bailiffs and deputies; has-all fhipwrecks in the 
Tfle, and a freedom from the court of admiralty. This town 
has a large and lofty church, which is a royal peculiar, not liable 
to any epifcopal vifitation or jurifdiction, and has a chapel of eafe 
about a mile out of town. 

WIMBORN-MINSTER, or WINBORN-MISTER, had fore 
merly a monaftery, whence Min/fer was added to the name 
Wimborn. In the time of the Romans, it was one of the two 
winter ftations for their legions in this county, Dorchefter being 
the other ; the fummer ftation was a hill, called Badbury, two 
miles diftant from this town. Itis 105 miles from London, and 
is fituated near the conflux of the river Stour and Allen. This 
is the largeft parifh in the county: the church is a noble edifice, 
built in the manner of acathedral, 182 feet long, with a fine 
tower in the middle, and a fpire faid to have been taller than 
any in the kingdom, which fell down in 1610: there is anos 
ther tower at the weft end of the church, and each of thefe 
towers is ninety feet high. Here is the only chois in the coun- 
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ty, confifting of four finging men, fix boys, and anorganift. A 
very fine free-fchool was founded here by Margaret, countefs of 
Richmond, mother to Henry the Seventh, the ftipend of which 
queen Elizabeth augmented, and annexed it to the foundation. 
‘This is a populous, but poor place, and is chiefly fupported by 
knitting ftockings. 
. STURMINSTER-NEWTON took its name probably from its 
having been once a monaftery, or minfter, upon the river Stour, 
and joined by a ftone bridge over that river to another town 
called Newtown-caftle, of which there are now fcarcely any re- 
mains. ‘This town is diftant from London 122 miles, and is a 
mean ob‘cure place. ' 
' FRAMPTON, orFROMETON, derives its name from its fitu- 
ation upon the river F rome, at the diftance of 129 miles from 
London. It is remarkable only for its excellent trouts, and the 
manfion houfe of Mr. Brown, which is a noble ftruQure, of 
Portland Stone, about eighty feet in front. 
' Mitton, or Mipp.eton, is fituated fouth-weft of Bland- 
ford, at the diftance of 113 miles from London, and has nothin 
worthy of note except its abbey, which was built by king Athel- 
ftan, and great part of which was ftanding lately. | 
’ STALBRIDGE is 111 miles from London, and is a fmall in- 
confiderable place, having nothing worthy of note befides a cha- 
rity {chool. 
' Eversnor ftands upon the borders of Somerfetfhire, 13 
miles from London, and is a little odfcure town, containing nos 
thing remarkable. | : 
~ Cransourn is diftant from London 94 miles, and is plea- 
fantly fituated in a healthy {porting country, near a very large 
chace : it is well watered, and is a pretty little town. 

Cerne Apsey isdiftant from London 123 miles. 
_ Bere-Recis ftands upon a rivulet of its own name, near its 
influx into the river Piddle, at the diftance of 116 miles from 
London. see 
’ BEmisTeEr is diftant from London 140 miles, and has a good 
charity {chool, but nothing elfe that is remarkable. 
' ABBOTSBURY derives its name from an abbey, of which it 
was formerly the fite, and is diftant from London 131 miles. _ 
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Near Shillingfton, a village upon the Stour, not far from Stur- 
minfter, there are two hills, one called Hamildon Hill, and the 
other Hodde Hill; Hamildon Hill is fortified with a triple ram- 
part, and Hodde Hill with only a fingle one. It is certain they 
were both camps; but as they were neither of them mentioned 
uy Antoninus in his Itinerary, they can {carcely be fuppofed to 
yt ‘ ' t : , ‘ ry ; have 
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have been thrown up by the Romans, and therefore are general- 
ly thought to be Danifh or Britith. 

King Etheldred, brother of. king Alfred, lies buried in the 
church of Wimborne, under a marble tomb, on which is the ef- 
figy of a king crowned, a half length, and the following in- 
{cription ; In hoc loco quiefcit corpus S. Etheldredi Regis Weft 
Saxonum, Martyris, qui, Anno Domini 882.23. Aprilis, per ma- 
nus Danorum Paganorum occubuit. 

There is a foreft in this county, on the borders of Somerfet- 
fhire, called White Hart Fore/f, as it is faid, from a white hart, 
which was chafed in it by king Henry the Third. Theking 
was fo pleafed with the beauty of this creature, that he not only 

Apared its life, but ordered that no other perfon fhould kill it. 
‘It was, however, fome time afterwards, hunted and killed by one 
Thomas de la Linde, with feveral others, whofe names are not 
mentioned ; but the king was fo much incenfed when he heard 
it, that he laid all their lands under a pecuniary mulé. 

There is in this county a peninfula, called Portland Lfand, the 

-fea having formerly flowed round it, though it is now joined to 
the main by a beach, called Cheffil Bank, which the furge has 
thrown up. Whence Portland derives its name is not certainly 
Known; fome fuppofe from its fituation oppofite the port of 
Weymouth, and others from a Saxon, who poflefled himéelf of 
it about the year 513. It is fcarcely feven miles in compafs; and 

« but thinly inhabited ; for though it affords plenty of corn ard 

; pafture, yet wood and coal are fo fcarce, that the inhabitants 
_are forced to dry the dung of their black cattle for fuel. Tre 
land here is fo high, that in clear weather it gives a profpect 
:above half way over the Englifh channel. The ifland is ren- 

dered inacceffible by high and dangerous rocks, except on the 
north fide, where it is defended by a ftrong caftle that was built 
by king Henry the Eighth, called Portland Caftle, and another 
erected on the oppofite fhore, called Sandford-caftle; Thefe 
command all fhips that come into the road, which for its flrong 
current fetting in from the Englifh and French coafts; is called 
PortlandsRace. . ‘Thefe currents render it always turbulent, and 
have: frequently driven veffels not aware of them, to the weft 
of Portland, and wrecked them on the Cheffil Bank ; on the two 
points of which there are light houfes, to warn the mariner or 
his danger, . ‘This peninfulais famous for its quarrie3’ of excel - 
lent ftone, called Portland ftone, reckoned the beft in the king- 
dom for duration and beauty. 

Cheffil Bank is a continuation of Portland Ifland, reaching 
north weft to Abbotfbury, near feven iniles, and running para)- 
lel to the fhore, between which and the bank, there is an inlet of 
water which forms. a Jake, and which, in fome places, is halt a 
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mile aver; inthe broadeft of it there is a fwannery, where there 
are not }efs than feven or eight thoufand {wans. 

There is another peninfula of this county, fuppofed alfo to 
have been once furrounded by the fea, called Purbeck Ifand. 
It is fituated between Wareham and the Enelifh channel ; and 
befides a very ufeful ftone, called Purbeck ftone, furnjthes fome 
fine marble, and the beft tobacco pipe clay in the world. 

Among the curiofities of this county, muft be reckoned the 
rifing and falling of the water in Luxford Lake, by Pool, which 
is faid to ebb and flow four times every twenty-four hours. 

At Hermitage, a village about feven miles fouth of Sher- 
borne, there is a chafm in the earth, whence a large plat of 
ground, with trees and hedges upon it, was removed intire to 
the diftance of forty rods, by an earthquake, which happened on 
the 13th of January, 1585. 


SEs Ae TS: 


SHERBORNE LopcE, the feat of Lord Digby, fituated in 
his Lordfhip’s park, near the town of Sherborne, was built by 
the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh. It is built in the form of the 
Jetter H. In this houfe is a fine pifture of queen Elizabeth, car- 
ried in an open fedan by eight noblemen, to vifit Lord Hunfdon, 
of Hunfdon Houfe. ‘There is a fine piece of water on the north 
fide of the houfe, which has all the appearance of a fine navi- 
gable river, and has indeed a fmall rivulet running through it 5 
over which a very handfome bridge has been erected by Mr. 
Mylne, archite& of Black Friars bridge. 

~ There is a fine fhady walk of lofty trees in the gardens, called 
sir Walter Raleigh’s grove. The park contains 340 acres; and 
is well ftocked with deer. And from the water, and the varia- 
tion of the profpeéts round this feat, it may be reckoned one of 
the moft beautiful in England. Here the great Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh fpent fo much of his time as his various employments by 
fea and land would permit. 

Francis Seymour, Efq; has alfo a fine Jarge houfe at Sherborne, 
built of ‘free-ftone, but he has not refided therein of late. 

At Eastsury, fix miles from Shaftefbury, Lord Melcombe 
has a very fine feat, the gardens and park belonging to which are 
exceeding {pacious. The front of the houfe is adorned with 
a noble Doric portico, and the faloon, which is reckoned one of 
the fineft in England, is richly decorated, having at one end 

three grand apartments ; one hung with fattin, another with 
crimfon velvet, and the third with flowered velvet, richly laced 

with gold. At the other end is the dining-~room, and drawing- 

room. ‘Thhe marble tables are extremely curious, and were pur- 
chafed by the late Lord fram an Italian prince, when he was upon 
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his travels. ‘The offices adjoining to the houfe are well con- 
trived, and the whole is executed in an elegant and mafterly 
manner. 

Hooke-Caftle, nine miles from Dorchefter, is the feat of the 
Duke of Bolton. Wimborne St. Giles, ten miles from Shaftef- 
bury, is the feat of the Earl of Shaftefbury.—Lu/worth-ca/tle, 
near Dorchefter, is the feat of Mr. Willes. It was built in the 
reign of James I. by the Earl of Suffolk, after a defign of Inigo 

ones.—Cranbourn boufe, eleven miles from Shaftefbury, is the 
feat of the Earl of Salifbury.— Bein/fon, about a mile from Bland- 
ford, is the feat of Henry Portman, Efq;—Buckland, fix miles 
from Dorchefter, isthe feat of Ear! Powlet; and Piddleton, four 
miles from Dorchefter, is a feat of the Ear] of Oxford’s. 
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This county is bounded by Dorfetfhire and Wiltthire on the 
weft, by Berkfhire on the north, by the counties of Surry and 
Suflex on the eaft, and by the Englifh channel on the fouth. Ie 
extends 64 miles from fouth to north, 36 from weft to eaft, and 
isy exclufive of the Ifle of Wight, 150 miles in circumfe-' 
rence, 

The chief rivers of this county are the Avon, the Teft, and 
the Itching. The Avon rifes in Wiltfhire, and pafles through 
Salifbury, where it begins to be navigable; it enters Hampfhire 
at Charford, a village near Fordingbridge, and runs fouthward by . 
Ringwood, to Chrift-Church, near which it receives the Stour, 
aconfiderable river from Dorchefter, and falls into the Englifh 
Channel. The Teft, or Tefe, called alfo the Anton, rifes in 
the north part of Hampfhire, and running fouthward, forms 


Several iflands at Stockbridge, and then pafling by Rumfey, it 


falls into an.arm of the fea, which reaches feveral miles up the 
country, and is called Southampton Bay. The Itching, called 
alfo the Alre, rifesat Chilton Candover, a village near Alresford, 
and from thence runs fouth weft to Winchefter, and from that 
city dire€tly fouth, till it falls into Southampton Bay ; having 
been made. navigable from Winchefter to Southampton in the 
time of William the Norman. Hampfhire is abundantly fup-. 
plied with fea and river fith. 

The air of this county is for the moft part pure and healthy, 
efpecially upon the downs, whicb.crofs the country from eaft te 
welt, dividing it nearly into equal parts ; 2nd it is obferved, thet 
the vapours in the low grounds that are next the fea, are not fo 
pernicious as in other countries. The hilly parts are barren, and 
fit. only for fheep; but the lewer grounds produce a great quanti. 
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ty of grain, particularly wheat and barley: In the breed of “ 
horned cattle here, there is nothing particular ; but in fheep and 
hogs this county excels moft. ‘The fheep are remarkably fine, 
both in their flefh and in their wool ; and as the hogs are never 
put into ftyes, but fupplied with great plenty of acorns, the ba- 
con is by far the beftin England. Hampfhire is alfo particularly 
famous for its honey, of which it is faid to produce the beft and 
ithe worft in Britain ; the honey collected upon the heath is reck- 
oned the worft, and that of the champaign country the beft. 
Game of all kinds is plenty in Hampfhire. It has more wood 
than any other county in England, efpecially oak, and the’grea- 
teft part of the Englifh navy is built and repaired with the tim- 
ber of this county. 

Hampfhire, exclufive of the Ifle of Wight, is divided into 
thirty-nine hundreds, and has one city and twenty market towns, 
It lies in the province of Canterbury and diocefe of Wanchefter, 
and contains 253 parifhes. Its chief manufacture is kerfeys and 
cloth, in which a good foreign trade is carriedon, from the ma- 
ny ports and harbours with which it abounds. 
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This city is 67 miles from London, and is fuppofed to have 
been built goo years before the Chriftian era, and to have been 
the metropolis of Belgz, and is therefore called Venta Belga- 
rum, both by Ptolemy and Antoninus. In it the Romans had 

L Jooms to weave cloth for the emperors and their army, and king 
Athelftan granted it the privilege of fix mints for the coinage of 
money. Near the weft gate of the cathedral, there is ftill the 
remains of an old wall, very thick, with feveral windows in it, 
built of fmall flints, cemented, as hard as ftone, and fuppofed to 
have been a. Roman work. Ona hill near this city, called St. 
Catherine’s hill, there are the traces of a camp ; and on the fide 
of the welt gate, there was a caftle, where the Weft Saxon 
kings are fuppofed to have kept their court: in the caftle hall, 
which is fupported by marble pillars, is now the town hall; a 

» round table is ftill preferved, called king Arthur’s round table ; 

it confifts of one piece of wood, and is faid to be above 1200 
years old ; it has fome illegible Saxon charaCters upon it, which 
are faid to be the names of twenty-four knights, with whom 
king Arthur ufed to caroufe, and who were called knights of 
the round table. \ 

Winchefter is governed, according to a charter of queen Eli- 
zabeth, by a mayor, a high fteward, a recorder, an unlimited 
number of aldermen, out of whom are chofen fix juftices, two 
coroners, two bailiffs, twenty-four common council men, a 
town clerk, four conftables, and four ferjeants at mace.. It is 
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about a mile and a half in compafs, and almoft furrounded with 
a wall built of flint, having fix gates in it, with fuburbs leading 
to each from the adjacent country. The buildings in general 
are mean, but the ftreets are broad and clean ; there is alfo a 
great deal ef void ground within the walls, fome part of which is 
Jaid into gardens, that are fupplied upon occafion with water 
from little canals on each fide of the High-ftreet. In this ftreet 
is a guildhall, which was rebuilt fome years ago, and the ftatue 
of queen Anne fet up in the front of it. In this hall are held 
two courts of record, on every Friday and Saturday. At the eaft 
gate of the city there is an hofpital, dedicated to St. John, in 
the hall of which hofpital the mayor and bailiffs give their pub- 
lic entertainments. At one end is the picture of king Charles IL. 
by Sir Peter Lely ; and at the other a large table of all the may- 
ors and bailiffs of Winchelter, from the year 1184; and here 
are alfo tables of benefactions to this city, during the Saxon reigns, 
and from Henry If. to Charles II. On the weit fide of this city, 
king Charles II. fet Sir Chriftopher Wren upon building ‘a royal 
palace, the fituation being extremely fine for fuch a purpofe ; the 
building was almoft compleated, but the king dying before it was 
finifhed, it was neglected, fo that now nothing remains of it but 
the fhell. The fouth fide of this palace meaiures two hundred 
ce feet, and the weft front, three hundred and twen- 
ty-fix. 

The epifcopal palace in this city, was built by bifhop Blois, 
in the time of king Stephen; it was almoft furrounded by t'e 
river Itching, and was adorned and fortified with feveral turret:. 
It was demolifhed by the parliament army in the reign of king 
Charles I, but rebuilt by bifhop Morley, in the reign of Charles I. 
and fitted up by Dr. Trelawney, the fucceeding bifhop. The 
fee of Winchefter is one of the richeft in the kingdom, and was 
firft founded by Kinegulfe, a king of the Mercians, whofe fon 
tranflated the fee of Dorchefter hither in 663; and although the 
diocefe of Sherborne was taken out of this fee by king Ina, yet 
it became afterwards fo rich, that when Edward JI{, would have 
preferred its bifhop, Edendon, his favourite, to the fee of Can- 
terbury, he refufed it, faying, that ‘* though Canterbury was the 
** higheft rack, Winchefter was the beft manger.” There art 
fome privileges and immunities appendant to this fee, obtained 
by William of Wickham, when he was bifhop of it, in the reign 
of Edward III. fuch as, that the bifhops of Winchefter fhould 
be prelates of the moft noble order of the garter, and chancel- 
Jorsto the ar¢hbifhops of Canterbury. 

Winchefter had formeriy no lefs than’ thirty-two parifh 
churches, of which at prefent fix only remain, ‘The cathedral 
is a large and venerable fabric, begun by bifhop Walkelin about 
1070, and finifhed by Williamof Wickhain, of whom there is 
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a ftatue in a nich over the great window, oppofite the choir. In« 
ftead of a fteeple or fpire, this church has only a fhort tower, 
with a flat covering, as if the top of it had fallen away, and it 
had been covered in hafte, to keep out the rain. The length of 
this cathedral from eaft to weft, is 545 feet, including a chapel 
at the eaft end called Our Lady’s Chapel, which is 54 feet long ; 
and the breadth of the body and crofs ifles, 87 feet : the choir is 
136 feetlong, and 40 broad ; the length of the great crofs ifle 
is about 186 feet, and the tower inthe middle is 150 feet high, 
the nave, or weftern body of the church, is above 300 feet long, 
and is reckoned the moft fpacious in England. ‘The roof of the 
choir is adorned with the coats of arms of the Saxon and Nor- 
man. kings, the gift of Bifhop Fox. ‘The front of this church . 
was erected in the time of the Saxons ; it is of black marble, and 
of a fquare figure, and is fupported by a plain ftone pedeftal ; the 
fides are ornamented with fculptures in baffo relievo, reprefenting 
the miracles of fome faint belonging to this church. ‘The afcent 
to the choir is by eight fteps, at the top of wnich are two copper 
ftatues finely caft, one of James I. on the right hand, and the 
other cf Charles I. on the left. The bifhops throne is the gift 
‘of bifhop Trelawney ; the pediment of it is adorned with a mi- 
tre; andthe arms of the fee fupported by fluted columns of the 
Corinthian order. The ftalls of the deans and prebendaries are 
adorned with gilt fpire-work, before which ftands an eagle with 
its wings expanded, on a brafs pedeftal.. ‘The afcent to the altar 
is of marble fteps; and the pavement is very curious, being in- 
“Jaid with marble of different colours, and forming a variety of 
figures. ‘The altar piece, which is by much the nobleft in Eng- 
land, is the gift of Bifhop Morley ; it confifts of a lofty canopy 
of wood work, projeting over the communion table like a cur- 
tain, with gilt feitoons hanging down from it, and other orna- 
ments. “The ¢ommunion rail is neat, and on each fide of the 
altar are {tone vafes, with golden flames iffuing out to the roof of 
_ the church. The great eaft window is remarkable for the fine 
paintings upon the glafs, reprefenting feveral faints and bifhops of. 
this church; it is itill entire, fo alfo is the weft window, which 
is of painted glafs, though inferior to the other. In this cathe- 
dra}, feveral of our Saxon kings were buried, whofe bones were 
collected by bifhop Fox, and put into fix gilded coffins, which he 
placed upon a wall in the fouth fide of the choir. Here alfo lies 
the marble coffin of William Rufus, which being opened by 
the foldiers in the civil wars under Charles J. they found on his 
thumb a gold ring, adorned witha ruby. Bifhop Langton built... 


a neat chapel on the fouth fide of Our Lady’s Chapel, in. this?™ 
cathedral, in the middle of which he lies interred, under aftate- — 
ty marble tomb; and bifhop Fox, who Jies buried on the fouth 
fide ef the high altar, has a fine monument erected over him. 


Here 
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Here are feveral other pompous monuments, among which is 
that of William of Wickham, which is of white marble richly 
gilt; it was ere€ted by himfelf about 13 years before his death, 
in the body of the church, and is adorned with the enfigns of 
the order of the Garter, of which he was the firft prelate joined 
with his epifcopal robes, all painted in their proper colours. Here 
is alfoa very fine monument over the earl of Portland, who was 
lord high treafurer of England in the reign of CharlesI. This 
monument confifts of a ftatue of the earl, in copper, at full 
length, armed, with his head raifed on three cufhions of the fame 
metal. On the fouth fide of the nave, is a marble ftatue of Sir 
John Globerry, who, when he was only a private centinel, hada 
good eftate given him, and was raifed to the dignity of knight- 
hood by Charles II. for his fidelity when he was emloyed as 
meflenger between General Monk and the king’s friends, relative 
to the reftoration. The clergy of this city have pleafant and ele- 
gant lodgings in the clofe belonging to this cathedral: the dean- 
ry in particular is a very handfome building with large gardens, 
which are very pleafant, but are fubject to be overflowed by : the 
river which runs through the middle of them. ‘The great Ro- 
man highway leads from this city to 4/ton, and thence as it is 
{uppofed to London, 

The river Itching was made navigable for barges from this 
city to Southampton in the reign of William the Norman: and 
the city and neighbourhood abounds with people of fortune, 
tho’ it has neither trade nor manufacture that deferves notice. Near 
the bifhop’s palace is the college of St. Mary, commonly called 
Winchelter college, the foundation of which was laid in 1387, 
by William of Wickham, and it was finifhed in 1393. By his 
charter of foundation he appointed a cuftos or warden, 70 {cho- 
lars, ftudents in grammar, ten perpetual chaplains, now calle 
fellows, 3 other chaplains, 3 clerks, a {choolmafter, an ufher, an 
organift, and.16 chorifters, who with their tenants, were freed 
for ever from all taxes. ‘The allowance tothe wardens, matters, 
and fellows, is very confiderable, and they have handfome apart- 
ments adjoining to the college. "Phe college confifts of two large 
courts, in which are the fchool, a chapel, and lodgings for the 
mafters and fcholars :_ and beyond thecourt there is a large cloi- 
fter, with fome ground inclofed for the fcholars to play in. 
Upon the glafs of one of the chapel windows, there are excellent 
paintings, and in the middle of the cloifters is a library; the 
building is of ftone, and well contrived, to prevent any accident 
by fire. Over the door of the fchool is an excellent ftatue of 
the founder, made by Mr. Cibber. Many great and learned 
men have been educated at this fchool, where, after a certain 
time, the fcholars have exhibitions, if they are inclined to ftudy 
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in the New College at Oxford, founded by the fame benefac- 
- tor. 
There is alfo here a_ magnificent hofpital, called the Hofpital 
of the Holy Crofs. ‘The church of this hofpital isin form of a 
crofs, and has a large fquare tower. By the conftitution of the 
founder every traveller that knocks at the door of this’houfe in 
his way, may claim the relief of a manchet of white bread ard 
a cup of beer,.of which a good quantity is fet apart daily, to be 
piven away, and what is left diftributed to'other poor, but none 
of it iskeptto the next day. The revenues of this hofpital were 
to be appropriated to the maintenance of a mafter and thirty pen- 
fioners, called fellows or brothers ; for thefe handfome apartments 
were allotted, but the number is now reduced to 14, though the 
matter has’ an appointitient of Sool. a year. The penfioners 
wear black gowns, go twice a day to prayers, and have two’ hot 
meals a-day, except if Lent, when they have bread, butter, 
cheefe and beer, and’ 12s. iri money, to buy what other provifions 
they chufe. Thefe penfioners ufed formerly to be decayed gen- 
tlemen, but of late they are broken tradefmen,: put in at~ the 
pleafure of the mafter. Aninfirmary was lately eftablifhed in 
this town by voluntary fubfcription procured chiefly by the Re- 
verend Dr. Alured Clarke; and in the north quarter of it, a 
part of an old monaftery is {till ftanding, now called Hide-houfe, 
where fome Roman Catholics refide, have a chapel, and behave 
fo well that they'are not molefted. Here are alfo three charity 
fchools, two of them fupported by a fub{cription of 2201. a year, 
of which one is for.50 boys, and the other for 30 girls; the third, 
which is fupported by the bounty of a fingle perfon, is for teach- 
_ ing 2sgo boys. In the cathedral church-yard there is a college 
erected and endowed by bifhop Morley in 1672 for ten widows 
of clergymen. ‘The plains and downs about this city, which 
continue with very few interfections of rivers or vallies for above 
50 miles, render it very pleafant to thofe who love an open fitu- 
ation and extenfive profpects. 
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- PorTsmMouTH derives its name from its fituation at the ‘port 
or mouth of the creek that runs up a part of the coaft, which at 
high tide is furrounded with the fea, and is therefore called Port- 
fea Tfland. It is about r4milés in circumference, and is joined! 
to the continent by a bridge a little above the tewn. At this. 
bridge there was formerly a fmall caftle, the ruins of which aré 
{till remaining, and a town. called Port Peris, which is now 
known by the name of Porchefter, and was then clofe upon the 
ftrand, but the fea retiring from Porchefter, many of the inhabi- 
tants foilowed it, and fettling below Port Peris, built Portf- 

mouth. 
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mouth. This town is diftant from London 73 miles, and is a 
borough, governed by a mayor, aldermen, recorder, bailiff, and 
commion-council-men. In the reign of Richard IJ. the French 
burnt and deftroyed Portfmouth, but it recovered fo much in fix 
ears-time, that the inhabitants fitted out a fleet, which beat the 
Bench tss fea, as they were returning to infult the coaft a fecond 
time, and then proceeded to France, entered the river Seine, 

funk feveral fhips, and brought off agreat booty, 
_PortsmoutTH may be called the’key of England, and is its 
moft regular fortification. It was begun by Edw. 1V. and aug- 
mented by Henry VII. and VIII; and queen Elizabeth was at 
‘{o great an expence in improving the works here, that nothing 
was thought wanting to compleat them: but Charles II. added 
very much to their ftrength, extent, and magnificence, and 
_made this one of the principal harbours in the kingdom, for lay- 
ing up the royal navy ; he furnifhed it with wet and dry docks, 
ftore-houfes, rope-yards, and all materials for building, repairing, 
‘Higging, arming, vi@ualling, and compleatly fitting to fea, fhips 
of war of all rates. At this place all our fleets of force) and ali 
fquadrons appointed as convoys to,our trade, homeward or out- 
ward bound, conftantly rendezvous, and 1000 fail may ride 
here in perfect fecurity. ‘The mouth of this harbour, which is 
{carcely fo broad as the river Thames is at Weftminiter, is upon 
the Portfmouth fide defended by a caftle, built by Henry VIII, 
and fituated about a mile and a halffouth of the town. ‘This 
caftle is fortified with a good counterfcarp, and donble moat, 
with ravellins, and double palifades, befides advanced works to 

coverthe place from any approach, where it may be practicable : 
but part of this fort was accidentally blown up, and greatly da- 
maged in Auguft 1759. “The mouth of the harbour is, on the 
Gofport fide, defended by four fmall forts, and a platform of 

above 20 great guns, level with the water. j 

The town of Portfmouth is fortified on the land fide by works 
raifed of late years, about the docks and yards; and fome years 

ago the government bought more ground for additional works. 
Here are dwelling-houfes, with ample accommodations for a 
commiffioner of the navy, and all the fubordinate officers and 
mafter workmen, neceflary for the conftant fervice of the navy 
in this port day and night; and the contents of the yatds and 
{tore-houfe are laid up in fuch order, that the workmen can rea- 
dily find any implement even in the dark. The quantities of 
military and naval ftores of all kinds that are laid up here are im- 
menfe. ‘The rope-houfe is near a quarter of a mile Jong, and 
fome of the cables fo large, that 100 men are required to 
work upon them at atime ; and this labour, though divided 
among fo many, is notwithftanding fo violent, that the men 
can work at it only four hours inaday, The number of men 
2% 2 continually 
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continually employed in the yard is never lefs than 1000, 
The docks and yard refemble a diftin®: town, and are a kind of 
marine corporation within themfelves. “They are as convenient 
as can be imagined, and capable of docking 25 or 30 fhips ina 
fortnight: and in the dock yard there is a royal academy. On 
july 3, 1760, a-fire broke out in the dock-yard, which confum- 
ed the rope-houfe; the {pinning houfe, the hemp-houfe, and one 
of the ftore-houfes, with fundry ftores, to the value of more than 
50,000l. 

This town is fituated fo near the level of the fea, that it is 
full of ditches, which it was found neceflary to cut as drains, 
and the inhabitants are vey liable to agues ; the ftreets are ufally 
dirty, and the inns and taverns are perpetually crowded with 
d@éamen and foldiers, “The church of this town is a large and 
handfome building, and has on the top of its fteeple a fhip for a 
weather-cook. It hasa bell on the top of its tower, which is 
rung to give an account of the number of fhips that enter the 
harbour; and on the watch houfe at the.top of the fteeple, there 
is a fine profpect of the fhips in the harbour, as well as thofe of 
Spithead, a point between Portfmouth and the Ifle of Wight, 
where fhips generally ride before they come into the harbour, or 
after they fail out of it, and before they put to fea. The deputy 
governor has a beautiful houfe, with a neat chapel, and there is 
a very fine new quay for Jaying up the cannon, ‘This place is 
however in great want of frefh water, and though the adjacent 
country abounds with all forts of provifion, yet the confumption 
of them at Portfmouth is fo great, that they are very dear, and fo’ 
alfo are lodging and firing. Such has been the increafe of bufi- 
nefs at Portfmouth, and fo great the confluence of people, that 
as the town does not adinit of any enlargement. a fort of fuburb 
has been built on the heathy ground adjoining, which is like to 

become more large and populous than the town, not only be- 
’ caufe the fituation is more pleafant and healthy, but becaufe it is 
not fubject to the laws of the garrifon, nor incumbered with the 
duties and fervices of the corporation, 

SoUTHAMPTON is the county town, and was formerly called 
Hantun, from its fituation upon ‘a bay, anciently called Tri- 
fanton, or the bay of Anton, the old name of the river Teft. 
Afterwards it took the name of South-Hanton, or Hampton, to 
diftinguifh it from Hampton, Northampton, and other towns of 
that name. It ftands between the rivers Te ft and Itching at the 
diftance of 78 miles from London: both thefe rivers are navi- 
gable for fome way up the country, from whence, efpecially 
trom the New Foreft, vatt quantities of timber are brought 
down, which lie on the fhore here fometimes for two miles in 
length,. nnd are fetched by the fhip builders at Portfmouth dock, 
few fhips being now built at Southampton. ‘This town was in- 
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‘corporated by Henry II. and king John, and made a county of 
itfelf by Henry V1. which renders it independent of the lord lieu- 
tenant of the fhire. According to its Jaft charter, which was 
granted by Charles I. the corporation confifts of a mayor, nine 
juftices, a fheriff, two bailiffs, 24 common councilmen, and as 
many burgefles. The mayor is admiral of the liberties from South 
Sea Caftle to another called Hurfte Caftle, which is fituated on 
that neck of land, which running fartheft into the fea, makes 
the fhorteft paflage to the Ifle of Wight, the diftance not being 
above two miles. This town was greatly harrafied by the Danes, 
who took it in 980, and in the feign of Edward IIL. it was plun- 
dered and burnt to the ground by the French, but it was foon 
after rebuilt in a more convenient fituation, and fortified with 
double ditches and ftrong walls, with battlements and watch 
towers ; as it feon became populous, Richard II. buile a ftrong 
caftle on a high mount, for the defence of the harbour. It is faid 
that by fome privileges antiently granted to this place, all the 
Canary wine brought to England was obliged to be firft landed 
here, which brought great wealth to the inhabitants, but the 
merchants of London fuffering greatly by this delay, gave money 
to the corporation as an equivalent for that privilege, and had 
their wines brought direélly to London. 
Southampton is at prefent furrounded by a wall built of very 
hard ftone, refembling thofe little white fhells, like honeycombs, 
that grow on the back of oyfters. Thefe ftones feem to have 
been gathered near the beach of the fea, which encompalles al- 
moft one half of the town, and fo deep, that fhips of 500 tuns 
burden have frequently been built here : to defend this part of the 
town from the force of the waves, a ftrong bank is built of what 
is called fea Ore, a fubftance compofed of long and flender, but 
ftrong filaments, fomewhat refembling undrefled hemp : this 
bank is faid to be a better defence than a wall of ftone, or even a 
natural clift, but this is not very credible. “The principal {treet 
is one of the broadeft in England, and near three quarters of a 
mile long, well paved on each fide, and ending in a very fine 
quay, “Near the quay is a fort with fome guns, oa it, which 

was erected by Henry VIII. in 1542. This town has a public 
_chall, in which the affizes are ufually kept, but its chief orna- 
ments are its churches, of which there are five, befides a French 
church. Here is an hofpital, called God’s Houfe, “and a free 
{chool, founded by Edward VI. a charity fchool was alfo open- 
ed in 1613, and a fub(cription compleated of about 8ol. a year, 
for the education of 30 boys, There were formerly many mer- 
chants here, and there are ftill fome who carry on the Port and 
French wine trade, but the principal dealings are with Greenland 
att Jerfey ; and there are others who trade to Newfoundland for 
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STOCKBIDGE is -fituated on the road to Weymouth, and 
other parts of the weft, at the diftance of 67 miles from Lon- 
don, and is a borough by prefcription, governed by a bailiff, — 
conftable, and ferjeants. “The: bailiff who is generaJly an inn- 
keeper, is the returning officer at elections for parliament 5 and 
the innkeeper, that he may have an opportunity of receiving 
bribes upon thefe cccafions, without incurring the penalty, has 
frequently procured one of his own oftlers to be elected bailiff, 
and has himfelf carried the mace before him. Sir Richard Steele, 
who reprefented this boroughin parliament in the reign of queen 
Anne, carried his eleGtion againft a powerful oppofition, by 
fticking a Jarge apple full of guineas, and declaring that it fhould 
be the prize of that man whofe wife fhould be firft brought to 
bed after that day nine months; this merry offer procured him 
the intereft of all the ladies, who it is faid, commemorate Sir 
Richard’s bounty to this day, and once made a vigorous effort to 
procure a ftanding order of the corporation, that no man fhould 
ever be received as a candidate, who did not offer himfclf upon 
the fame terms. ‘This town in general is but a mean place, tho” 
there are fome good inns in it, and the.beft wheelwrights and 
Carpenters in the county. 

ANDOVER derives its name from its fituation on a fmall river 
called the Ande. It is 65 miles from London, and is faid to 
have its firft charter from king John ; it was laft incorporated 
by queen Elizabeth, and is governed by a. bailiff, a fteward, a 
recorder, two juftices, and 22 capital burgefles, who annually 
ehufe the bailiff, and the bailiff appoints two ferjeants at mace 
to attend him. This town is large, handfome, and populous, 
and is healthfully and pleafantly fituated on the edge of the 
downs, in the great road from London.to Wiltfhire. Here is an 
alms-houfe for the maintenance of fix poor men; there is alfo a 
free fchool, which was founded in 1569, and a Charity {chook 
for 30 boys. In this town are made. great quantities of malt, but 
its chief manufa@ture is fhalloons. On the weft fide of Andover 
is a village, at the beginning of Salifbury plain, ,called Weyhill, 
which, tho’ containing only a defolate church on a rifing ground, 
and a few ftragling houfes, is remarkable for one of the 
greateft fairs in England, for hops, cheefe, and fheep. 

Gosport is fituated over-again{ft Portfmouth, on the other 
fide at the entrance.of Portfmouth harbour, and is 78 miles from 
London. This town, though on a different fide of the harbour, 
and in a.different parifh, often goes by the name of Portf- 
mouth, and boats are continually pafling from the one to the 
other. Gofport is a large town and has a great trade ; it 1s 
chiefly inhabited by the failors and their wives, and the warrant 
officers ; and travellers generally chufe to lodge here on ac- 
eount that every thing is confiderably cheaper and more moe 
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hient thanin'Portfmouth. Here is a noble hofpital for the cure 
of the fick and wounded failors in the fervice of the navy, and 
hére is alfo a free fchool. | 

BASINGsTOKE is 46 miles from London, and ftands in the 
road to Andover. It is a large populous town, and is governed 
by a mayor, a recorder, feven aldermen, feven capital burgefles, 
with other officers. Betides the church, here is the ruins of a 
neat chapel, built by William, the firft lord Sandys, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and near it is a free-fchool ;. and befides 
thefe, here are three charity fchools, in one of which 12 boys 
are educated and maintained, by the fkinners company in Lon- 
don. This town has a great market for all forts of corn, efpe- 
cially barley, and a confiderable trade in malt. ‘The chief ma- 
nufacture is druggets and. fhalloons. The adjacent country 
though furrounded with woods, is rich in pafture, and. {prinkled 
with fine houfes, anda brook runs by the town which. has 
plenty of trout. Near Bafinghoufe there was formerly a feat of 
Jobin; marquis of Winchelter, called Bafingftcke, which the 
marquis in the great civil war turned: into a fortrefs for the 
king, and Having a refolute band of foldiers under him, held? 
ita long time, to the great annoyance of the parliament army; 
but after having refifted many attacks, Cromwell at laft took it 
by ftorm, and being provoked by the marquis’s zeal, andthe 
obftinacy of his defence, he put many of the garrifon to the 
fword, and burnt the houfe to the ground. It was a building ra= 
_ ther fit for a prince than a fubject, and among other. furniture 

that was deftroyed. with it, there was one bed worth 14ool.. yet 
the plunder was fo confiderable, that a private foldier got. 200ls 
for his own fhare. 

WuivtcHurcu is pleafantly fituated in the great weftern 
road through Andover, on the fkirts of a foreft called the Foreft 
of Chute, at the diffance of 58 miles from London. It is an 
antient borough by prefcription, and governed by a mayor, cho- 
fen yearly at the court leet.of the dean and chapter of Winchef- 
ter, who are lords of the manor. The freeholders chufe their 
reprefentatives in parliament, who are returned by the mayor. 
‘I he chief trade of this town is in fhalloons, ferges, and other ar- 
ticles of the woollen manufacture. 

PETERSFIELD ftands at the diftance of 58 miles from Lon- 
don, in the road to Portfmouth ; it isa borough, and governed 
by a mayor and commonalty, who though incorporated by a 
charter of queen Elizabeth, have fhamefully given up all their 
privileges to the famliy of the Hamborows, who are Jords of the 
manor, and at whofe court the mayor is now annually chofen. 
‘The town is populous, and not ill built; and being a great tho- 
roughfare, is well accommodated with inns, The church here 
is only a chapel of eafe. 
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LemincTon, or LYMINGTON, isa {mall but populous fea 
port, pleafantly fituated upon a hill that has a fine profpeét of the 
Ifle of Wight, in the narrow part of the ftreights called the 
Needles, at the entrance of the bay.of Southampton. _ It is 97 
miles from London, and is a corporation by prefcription, confitt- 
ing of a mayor, aldermen, and burgeffes without limitation ; its 
burgeffes enjoy certain privileges granted them by thofe of South- 
ampton, in the reign of Edward III. ‘The mayor is chofen by 
the burgeffes, and {worn at the court of the lord of the manor. 
This town ftands within a mile of the fea, and has a quay, with 
cuftom-houfe officers and fhipwrights. Great quantities of falt 
are made here, which is faid to exceed moft in England for pre- 
ferving flefh, and the fouth parts of the kindom are chiefly fup- 
plied with it from hence. 

Rumsey is fituated on the river Teft, which runs from hence 
to Southampton bay : it is 78 miles from London, and ftands in 
the road from Salifbury to Southampton, and is a pretty large 
old town, governed by a mayor, a recorder, fix aldermen, and 
12 burgeffes. 

Rumfey is very delightfully fituated with woods, meadows, 
hills, cornfields, and rivulets around it. The church is a noble 
pile, arched with ftone in form of a crofs, and has femi-circu- 
lar chapels in the upper angles or corners, where the two fides 
of the walls meet. This place is chiefly inhabited by clothiers. 

Rincwoop is fituated near the Avon, is 95 miles from 
London, and was in the time of the Saxons a place of eminence. 
Tt is large and well built, but the valley in which it lies is fre- 
quently overflowed by the river, which here divides into feveral 
ftreams ; it is however a thriving town, has a good manufac- 
ture in druggets, narrow cloths, ftockings, and leather. 

WALTHAM, Called alfo BisHop’s WALTHAM, and by a 
cotrupt abbreviation, Bush WALTHAM, from a place which 
the bifhop of Winchefter had formerly here, is 73 miles. from 
London, and has a charity fchool. In 1724 there was a gang 
of deer-ftealers, called the Blacks of Waltham, becaufe they 
blacked their faces, when they robbed in the neighbouring forefts. 
‘They were foon fupprefled by a proclamation, and an act of par- 
liament. 

Curist Cuurcn was antiently called Twinam-bourne, 
from its fituation between the two rivers, Avon and Stour, near 
their conflux, and has borrowed its prefent name from the dedi- 
cation of its church to Chrift. It is 102 miles from London, 
and is governed by a mayor, arecorder, aldermen, bailiffs, and 
common-council-men. The chief manufactures are filk ftock- 
ings and gloves. ‘The river Avon, which here falls into the fea, 
was made navigable to it from Salifbury about the year pe 
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OviHAM, fituated in the road to Bafingftoke, is 41 miles from 
London. It isa corporation town, and was formerly a free bo- 
rough of the bifhop of Winchefter: it has now a charity fchool 
for thirty boys. 

KinGscLere is pleafantly fituated on the downs, bordering 
on Berkfhire, and is 55 miles from London: it was once the 
feat of the Saxon kings of this country, as it name feems to 
import. 

ForDINGBRIDGE is an obfcure town, gt miles from Lon- 
don. It is fituated on the river Avon, and was once imuch 
larger, having fuffered greatly by fire. 

ALRESFORD is 60 miles from London, ftands on the road to 
Winchefter, and is an antient borough town, governed by a 
bailiff and eight burgeffes. Part of a Roman highway that goes 
from hence to Alton and London, ferves for the head of a great 
pond near this tewn. 

ALTON is 50 miles from London, and ftands in the road from 
that city to Wiachefter and Southampton. Here is a charity 
{chool. 

FaRHAM is 72 miles from London, and is a pleafant-town, 
but of little note. 

Havant is 66 miles from London, and is a little town of noe 
note but for its market. 


REMARKABLEVILLAGES, CURIOSITIES and ANTIQUITIES. 


At the hamlet of St. AZary’s, a little to the north-eaft of 
Southampton, ftood gh old Roman town, called Claufestum, a 
name which in the ancient Britifh language fignifies the Port of 
Entum. The ruins of this town-may be traced as far as the 
haven on one fide, and beyond the riyer Itching on the other; 
and the trenches of a caftle half a milein compafs, are {till viGi- 
blein St. Mary’s Field. This caftle is fuppofed to be oneof the 
forts frequently erected by the Romans to keep-out the Saxons. 

At Silchefler, a hamlet, confifting of only one farm houfe 
and a church, fituated north-eaft of Kingfclear, upon the bor- 
ders of Berkfhire, are to be feen the remains of the celebrated 
Vindomia, or Vindonum, of the Romans, and the Caer Segont 
of the Britons, once the chief city of the Segontiaci; and faid 
to be built by Conftantius, the fon of Conftantine the Great, 
who is reported to have fown corn in the traces of the walls, as 
an omen of their perpetuity. “The walls which are two Italian 
miles in circumference, and built of flint and rag-ftone, are ftill 
ftanding. They. are furrounded by a ditch, which is ftill im- 
paffible and full of fprings. At the diftance of five hundred feet 
without thefe walls, to the north-eaft, are the remains of an 
amphitheatre, which has long been a yard for cattle, and a wa- 
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tering pond for horfes, In this place feveral Roman roads, which 
are ftill vifible, concur; and in the neighbouring fields a vaft 
number of Roman coins, bricks, and other relics, are daily 
found; among the reft was a ftone with the following infcrip- 
tion: Memoria Fl. Vidlorine T. Tam. Viétor Conjux Pofuit; 
and fome coins of Conftantine, on the reverfe of which there 
is a figure of a building, and this infcription: Providentie Ca/s. 
Some Britifh coins are alfo found here, which the common peo~ 
ple call Onion pennies, from one Onion, whom they will have 
to be a giant, and an inhabitant of Vindomia., 

Between the eaft fide of the river Avon, and Southampton 
Bay, is a foreft called New Fore, which is at leaft 40 miles 
in circumference. “This tract of country originally abounded 
with towns and villages, in which there were no lefs than 36 
parifh churches, but the whole was laid wafte, and the inhabitants 
driven from their houfes and eftates, by William the Norman, 
that it might be made an habitation for wild beafts for him to 
hunt. It is remarkable that in this foreft, the monument of his 
oppreffion and cruelty, twoof his fons, Richard, and William 
Rufus, and his grandfon Henry, loft their lives. Richard was 
killed by a peftilential blaft, and William Rufus by an arrow, 
which was fhot by Sir Walter Tyrrel at a ftag, and Henry, while 
he purfued his game, was caught by the hair of his head in the 
boughs of atree, and fufpended there till he died. 

On the extremity of a narrow neck of land, that runs two 
miles into the fea from New Foreft, ftands a building called 
Hurfte Caftle, which is one of the forts built by Henry VIII. 
to defend that foreft againft invafions, to which it had been many 
ages expofed, 

At Odiham was formerly a royal palace, and a ftrong caftle, 
which in king John’s time was defended for 15 days, by 13 men 
only, againft Lewis the dauphin of France, and the army of 
the barons. In this caftle David king of Scotland, was kept 
prifoner in the reign of Edward III. 

» Titchfield Abbey was founded by Peter de Rupibus, bifhop of 
Winchefter, in the reign of Henry III. for Premonftratenfion 
canons, and was originally a noble ftructure. 

Portchefter Ca/ile, is the remains of the walls and fortifications 
of a very ancient and populous town, called Port Peris,*to 
which the name of Portchefter was afterwards given, ‘This 
is fuppofed to have been the place where the emperor Vefpafian 
landed, - cht i Reha Re OTe ae 
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Alton, both belong to the Duke of Bolton. Rockburn-houfe, 
15 miles from Southampton, is the feat of the Earl of Shaftef- 
bury ; and Farnborough-place, fix miles. from Odibam, is the 
feat of the Earl of Anglefea. Hu/bands, near Andover, is the 
feat of the Earl of Portfmouth, who has alfo another and a 
more modern feat at Farley-wallop, near Bafingftoeke. AZapile- 
Durham, near Petersfield, was the feat of the late Henry Bilfon 
Legge, Efq; and Titchfield Place, near Vitchfield, is the feat of 
the Duke of Portland. The Grange, near Alreford, is the feat 
of the Earl of Northington; Whorewell, near Andover, is the 
feat of the Earl of Delawar; and Ede/worth, ten miles from 
Portfmouth, is the feat of Lord Dormer. 


The ISLE or WIGHT is reckoned a part of Hamphhire, 
and lies diftant from the neareft main land about four or five 
miles, is of an elliptical form, 22 miles in length, 12 in breadth, 
and 60 in circumference. It is divided into 29 parifhes ; and has 
very numerous advantages to recommend it, as a moft agreeable 
fpot to refide in. Scarcely any place can be named, which is 
happier in the beauties of a varied country. Here are hills, 
dales, mountains, rocks, wood and water, all. in great perfec- 
tion. The land is admirably fertile in both grafs and corn; here 
is game, particularly pheafants, in the greareft plenty; as are 
alfo all kinds of provifions ; and the‘place is furrounded by a {eas 
full of the fineft fith in the Britifh dominions. 

‘Through the middle of the ifland, from eaft to weft, there 
runs a ridge of mountains, which yields plenty of pafture for 
fheep, andthe wool of the fheep fed in thefe mountains, being, 
reckoned as good as any in England, turns out much to the ad- 
vantage of the inhabitants. Here is found the milk-white to- 
bacco pipe clay, called Creta, by writers of natural hiftory, of 
which great quantities are exported from hence, together, with 
very fine fand, of which drinking glaffes are made. [thas been 
obferved of thisifland, that it yields more corn in one year, than 
the inhabitants can confume in feven ; and therefore great quan- 
tities are annually exported from this place. The only {tream in 
the Ifle of Wight, worthy of notice, is that called Cowes. ri- 
Ver, a name given it from two towns ftanding near its mouth, 
one on the weft bankf it, called Welt Cowes, and the other 
on the eaft bank, diftinguifhed by the name of Eaft Cowes ; it 
is fometimes called Newport river, from Newport, fituated on 
the weft bank of it. This river, near the extreme angle of the 
ifland fouthward, and running north and dividing it into two al- 
moft equal parts, falls into the fea at the norihmof point of 
land here,, feven miles from Newport, 

The Ife of Wight was in all probability part of the territo. 
ries which were anciently inhabited by the Belg. It was fub- 
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jected to the power of the Romans by Vefpafian, under the em- 
peror Claudian, about thé year 45. Cerdic, king of the Weft 
Saxons, was the firft Saxon prince who fubdued it; he beftowed 
iton Whitgar, who putall the Britifhinhabitants to the fword, 
and peopled it with a tribe of foreigners, called the Jutes, who 
followed the Saxons into England, and are fuppofed to have been 
originally Goths. ‘This ifland remained fubje€t to the Jutes, till 
about the year 650, when it was conquered by Walfer, king of 
the Mercians, and given to Edelwach, king of the South Sax- 
ons ; though fome hiftorians affirm, that it was given to Sigebert, 
king of the Eaft Angles, on condition of his embracing the Chrif- 
tian religion. Cadwalla, king of the Weft Saxons, is faid fome 
time afterwards to have invaded this ifland, and to have reduced 
it to his obedience, by putting the inhabitants to the {word. The 
Ifle of Wight, together with the neighbouring iffes of Guern- 
fey and Jerfey, fituated nearthe French coaft, was erected into 
a kingdom by Henry VI. and beftowed on Henry de Beauchamp, 
duke of Warwick, whom he crowned king with his own hands, 
but the duke dying without iffue, thefe iflands loft their rega= 
lity. 

Nature has fortified this ifland almoft all round with rocks, 
and where thefe are wanting, art has fupplied the deficiency with 
caftles, forts, and block-houfes, to defend it againft any hoftile 
invafion. The moft dangerous of thefe rocks are the Shingles 
and the Needles upon the weft fide of it; the Bramble and the 
Middle on the north, and the Mixon on the eaft. The two 
parts into which the river Cowes feparates this ifland, are the 
hundreds, or civil divifions of it, which are called the Medina’s, 
from Medina, the ancient name of Newport, and are diftin- 
guifhed, one by the name of Eaft, the other of the Weft Me- 
dina, in refpeét as each is fituated, eaft or weft of Newport. It 
contains the three following market towns. 

Newport is 93 miles from London, and is a very ancient bo- 
rough by prefcription, bnt did not fend members to parliament 
before the reign of queen Elizabeth. By a charter of James I. 
it is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, a recorder, and 12 
common council-men. This isa large populous town, greatly 
enriched byits commerce. Cowes river is navigable by barges, 
t» Newport quay, which extends itfelf round good part of the 
town, which renders their fhipping off goods from the ftore- 
houfes very commodious; the ftreets are regular and uniform, 
meeting atright angles. The corn, beaft, and butter markets 
are keptin diftant fquares, and are very large and commodious. 
The buildings are greatly improved, but neither grand nor regu- 
Jar. The church is a large building, with a {quare tower, and 
a curious organ; but is notwithftanding, only a chapel of eafe 
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to Carefbrook, a village in the neighbourhood. Here is a cha- 
rity-fchool. 

YARMOUTH, called alfo South Yarmouth, to diftinguith it 
from Yarmouth in Norfolk, ftands upon a creek about one mile 
from the fea, and is ror miles from London. It was incorpo- 
rated by James I. and is governed by a mayor and 12 burgefles. 
Here,is a caftle and a garrifon, and about eighty handfome houfes, 
chiefly built of free ftone. Veflels fometimes put iz at this place, 
when the weather will not permit them to fail by the Needles. 

NEwTon is 94 miles from London, and is governed by 2 
mayor and burgefles. It has fent members to parliament ever 
fince the reign of queen Elizabeth, and has a convenient haven, 
or creek, in the north fide of the ifland, between Yarmouth and 
Welt Cowes, but is a very inconfiderable place. 

The principal forts or caftles in this ifland are the follow- 

ing: 
Carefbrook Cafile was originally built by the Saxons, and has 
been repaired feveral times, and about the beginning of the fix- 
teenth century was magnificently rebuilt by the governor of the 
ifland, though probably at the charge of the crown. This caftle 
is {till the feat of the governor: it was formerly much ufed as 
a place of confinement for prifoners of the highelt quality, and 
Charles I. was made prifoner here 13 months. 

At Weft Cowes there is a caftle to defend the mouth of the ri- 
ver. It was built by Henry VIII. and has a garrifon under the 
command of the deputy goveraor of the ifland. There was 
alfo a caftle at Eaft Cowes, but that has been for a long time 
neglected. 

Sandown or Sanham Cafile, in the Eft Medina, ftands on 
the north end of the bay, hence called Sandown Bay, and is 
three leagues from Portfmouth ; this is the ftrongeft caftle in the 
ifland, and here is always a garrifon, with a governor and cap- 
tain, and 30 wardens befides gunners. 

Sharpnor Ca/file ftands dire&tly oppofite to Hurfte Caftle, and 
ufed to have a {mall garrifon under a governor. 


Frefhwater is a {mall village about ten miles from Newport, 
famous for its cliffs, which are of a ftupendous height, and often 
vifited by ftrangers, on account of the great number of exotic 
birds, which annually refort to thofe cliffs to lay their eggs, 
hatch, and breed their young. 

St. Helens lies at the eaft end of the ifland, about 12 miles 
from Newport. It is only rémarkable for its road, which ts 
large enough to contain the whole navy of England. 


John Stevens, Efq. of Weft Cowes, has an agreeable feat on 


atfing ground near the fea, which commands a noble view of 
ihe 
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the channel from Portfmouth quite to Lymington, and the mouth 
of the Southampton river. The high lands in Suffex, the hills in 
Hampfhire, and the woody coaft of the New Foreft, all bound 
the view, and form for one ftroke of the eye the nobleft river per- 
haps.the world can exhibit: the breadth is from three to feven 
miles, and the length from twenty-five to thirty. “This beauti- 
ful expanfe of water is fcarcely ever free from the enlivening ad- 
dition of all forts of fhips, from the largeft men of war, down 
to fome hundieds of fifhing boats, Every moment gives a new 
view-of fleets, and attitudes of the fingle fhips offer a variety 
uncommonly entertaining. Upon the whole, it much exceeds 
any fea profpect: the unentertaining range of aboundlefs ocean 
ftrikes at firft a fublime idea ; but the repetition of the view has 
few charms; whereas this profped fatigues in nothing. You 
either command diftinétly a noble lake Jand-locked in a moft va- 
rious manner, or aS you vary your pofition, a winding river that 
eannot be exceeded in beauty. The home views about Mr. Ste- 
vens’s grafs plot, are admirably pleafing: the village of Cowes 
in a bottom, hid by wood, is marked by the courfe of the fhip- 
ping that are confantly moving to and from it. Above the vil- 
lage a hill of uncultivated land rifes finely, and forms a ftrong 
projeCtion to the fea, finifhing in a {pace of wild woody ground ; 
the whole is a very bold fhore: Fromone of thefeats, you look 
through the ftems of four large trees into a very pretty land- 
fcape: a river at the bottom of a vale, a few houfes on its banks, 
backed. with a rifing hill cut into inclofures, and variegated with 
woods, trees, hedges, &cs _ 

At the diftance of a mile or two from Cowes is a fpot called 
Gurnard Bay ; from the hills by which is a very fine and foman- 
tic view: the water breaks boldly into the Jand in various bays 
and creeks. In front the river is bounded on the other fide the 
water by the New Foreft, with the diftant hills beyond. The 
Dorfethhire hills rifes in fine varieties ; in particular one large and 
two {mall and irregular ones. To the left the ifland projects in 
four promontories, which are diftin@lly feen one beyond another 5 
the furtheft isa hill in a dark fhade; the next, higher grounds, - 
varied in inclofures ; nearer to you another, in which the corn- 
fields, cut by fine hedges, break boldy to the very water; the 
ploughmen feem to tread the main. A piece of wild broken 
ground, forming a noble fhore, feparates this land from another 
promontory almoft at your feet, which is a fine flope of wood, 
that dips quite to the water: its head a cultivated field. The 
whole f{cene is complete, all within the eye’s ken; the whole 
great, various, and beautiful. Nor is the northern part of the 
ifland deftitute of more rural views, though not in the whole 
equal to them in the fouthern, From Cockieton farm, in North- 
wood parifh, a vale winds under a fpreading hill, cut into inclo- 
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fures, and finely fringed with wood, on which the views are 
truly picturefque. 
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This county is bounded by the Englifh Channel on the fouth,, 
by the Briftol Channel on the north, by Cornwall on the weft, 
and by Somerfetfhire on the eaft. It is about 69 miles in length, 
from fouth to north, 66 miles in breadth, from eaft to wefl, and 
200 miles in circumference. 

The air of this county is mild in the vallies, and fharp on the 
hills ; but in general it is pleafant and healthy. The foil is va- 
rious ; in the weftern parts it is coarfe, moorifh and barren, andin 
many places a {tiff clay, which the water cannot penetrate ; it 
is therefore bad for fheep, which are here not only fmall, but 
much fubjeét to the rot, efpecially in wet feafons, “This part of 
the county is however happily adapted to the breeding of fine 
oxen, which the Somerfetfhire drovers purchafe in great num- 
bers, and fatten for the London markets. In the northern parts 
_ af this county the foil is dry, and abounds with downs, which 
afford excellent pafture for fheep, and which being well drefled 
with lime, dung, and fand, yields good crops of corn, though 
not equal to thofe produced in the middle parts of the county, 
where there is a rich marle for manuring the ground ; and in 
others a fertile fandy foil. In the eaftern parts of Devonthire the 
foil is ftrong, of a deep red, intermixed with loam, and pro- 
duces great crops of corn, and the beft peafe in Britain. The 
foil here being a reddifh fand, produces alfo the beft cabbages and 
carrots in the kingdom; nor does this part of the kingdom fall 
fhort in meadow and pafture ground, for the moft barren places 
are rendered fruitful by a fhell fand, fuch as that ufed in Corm- 
wall; and in places remote from the fea, where this {and cannot 
eafily be got, the turf, or furface of the ground is fhaved off and 
burnt to afhes, which is a good fuccedaneum. This method of 
agriculture, ufed firft in Devonthire, has been pradiifed in other 
counties, where it called Denj/biring the land, a name which 
fufficiently denotes whence it was borrowed, The fouthern 
part of this county is by much the moft fertile, and is therefore 
Called the garden of Devonfhire. 

The principal rivers in this county are Tamar and the Ex. 
The courfe of the Tamar will be defcribed in the account of 
Cornwall. The Ex rifes in 4 barren tract of country, called 
Exmore, fituated partly in Deyonfhire, and partly in Somerfet~ 
fhire, near the Briftol Channel, and runs directly fouth, After 
being joined by feveral lefs confiderable rivers, it pafles oe. 
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Exeter, and after a courfe of about nine miles to the (outh eaft, 
falls into the Englifh Channel in a very large ftream, There 
are in this county fo many confiderable rivers, befides the ‘Tamar 
and the Ex, that there are in it more than 150 bridges. Of 
thefe rivers the chief are the Tave, the Lad, the Oke, the Tame, 
the Touridge, and the Dart. ‘Thefe rivers produce plenty of 
excellent falmon. 

There are in this county mines of ljead, tin, and filver. 
There has indeed been very little tin dug up here of late times ; 
yet in the reign of king John, when the tin coinage for the 
county of Cornwall was farmed butat 661. 18s. 4d. a year, that 
of Devonfhire let at 100 pounds; and though the filver mines 
are not now regarded, yet in 1293, they yielded no lefs than 
370 pounds weight of fine filver; in the following year they 
produced 521 pounds weight, and in the next year 700 pounds. 
Veins of loaditone are alfo found here, and quarries of good 
ftone for building, and of flate for covering houfes, of which 
great quantities are exported. 

This county is divided into 33 hundreds, and contains one 
city and 37 market-towns, Of thefe, three are flannary towns, 
Athburton, Plymouth, and Taviftock ; and there is a fourth ftan- 
nary town in this county, which is Chagford, a {mall inconfi- 
derable place, near Moreton. A ftannary town is one in which 
is kept a ftannary court, that determines the differences concern- 
ing mines and among miners, or fuch as work in digging or pu- 
rifying tin. Devonfhire lies in the province of Canterbury, and 
diocefe of Exeter, and has 349 parifhes. Its chiet manufactures 
are kerfies, ferges, long-ells, fhalloons, narrow cloths, and bone- 
Jace; in which, andin corn, cattle, wool, and fea fifth, the inha- 
bitants carry ona confiderable trade. ‘This county is alfo famous 
for its cyder. 
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Its nameis a contra@tion of Exceffer, which fignifies a caffle 
on the Ex. The Ex is the Ifca, mentioned by Ptolemy ; and 
the city of Exeter is the Ifca Danmoniorum of the ancients. 
This city was for fume time the feat of the Weft Saxon kings ; 
and the walls, which at this time inclofe it, were built by king 
Athelftan, who incompaffed it alfo with aditch. He it was who 
firft gave it the name of Exeter, (it having before then been called 
Monkton, from the great number of monafteries in it), after 
driving the Britons that inhabited it into Cornwall. ‘The caftle 
of Rougemont in this city, is fuppofed to have been built by the 
Weft Saxon kings, and to have been the place of their refidence: 
it-had its name from the red foil it ftands in, where there is a plea- 
fant profpect, from a beautiful terrafs walk, with a double row 
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of fineelms, of the channel ten miles. to the fouth. It is now 
much decayed, only a part of it is kept up for the affizes, quar- 
ter feffions, &c. 

Exeter is governed by a mayor, 24 aldermen, four bailiffs, 
a recorder, a chamberlain, a town-clerk, a fheriff, and four 
ftewards. And the magiftrates, at all public proceffions, ate 
attended by afword-bearer, four ferjeants at mace, and as man 
ftaff-bearers, ‘There are 13 city companies, each of whith is 
governed by officers, chofen yearly among them. ‘The mayor, 
or his officers, hear, try, and determine all pleas and civil 
caufes, with the advice of therecorder, aldermen, and common 
council of the city; but criminal and crown caufes are determi- 
ned by eight aldermen, who are juftices of the peace. ‘This 
city anciently had a mint; and as late as the reign of William 
Til. filver was coined in it, which is diftinguifhed by the letter E 
placed under the king’s buft. Exeter is a bifhop’s fee, and is 
one of the firft cites in England, as well on account of its build- 
ings and wealth, as its extent and the{number of its inhabitants. 
Including its fuburbs, it is two miles in circumference, and is 
encompaffed with a {tone wall, in good repair, and fortified with 
turrets. I[t has fix gates, and four principal ftreets, all centering 
in the middle of the city, which is therefore called Carfox, 
from the old Norman word Quartrevoix, i, e. the four ways ; 
one of .thefe is called the High-ftreet, and is very {pacious and 
grand. Here isa long bridge over the Ex, with houfes on 
both fides, except in the middle, where there is a vacancy. 
This city is well fupplied with water, brought from the neigh- 
bourhood in pipes to feveral conduits; and there is one grand 
conduit, erected by William Duke, who was mayor of this 
city in the reign of Edward 1V. In the guild-hall of this 
city are pictures of general Monk, and the princefs Henrietta ~ 
Maria, daughter to Charles I. who was born here. There are 
16 churches befides chapels, and five large meeting houfes, 
within the walls of this city, and four without. ‘The cathedral, 
which is dedicated to St, Peter, is a curious and magnificent fa- 
bric, and though it was above 400 years in building, looks as 
uniform as if it had had but one architeét. It is vaulted through - 
out, is 390 feet long, and 74 broad; it has a ring of ten bells, 
reckoned the largeft in England, as is alfo its organ, the greateit 
pipe of which is 15 inches in diametef. ‘The dean and chapter 
have the houfes round the cathedral, which form a circus, cal- 
Jed the Clofe, becaufe it is incloféd, and feparated from the city 
by walls and gates. Within this enclofure are two churches for 
the fervice of the cathedfal, The dean, chapter, chancellor, 
and treafurer, are the four dignitaries of this cathedral; and ta 
thefe are added the four arch-deacons of Exeter, Totnels, Barn- 
ftaple, and Cornwall, In‘ this city and its fuburbs are prifons 
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for debtors and malefaétors, a work-houfe, alms-houfe, and 
charity {chools, and in 1741 an hofpital was founded here, for 
the fick and lame poor of the city and county, upon the model - 
of the infirmaries of Londonand Weftminfter. 

About 4 mile and a half without the Eaft Gate of Exeter, is 
the parifh of Heavy Tree, fo called from the gallows erected 
there for malefaCtors, and near it isa burial place for them, pur- 
chafed in the reign of Edward VI. by the widow of Mr. Tuck- 
field, theriff of Exeter, who alfo left money to procure them 
fhrouds. ‘This city fuffered greatly by the refentment of Henry 
Courtney, earl of Devonfhire. This nobleman, to revenge 
the difappointment of fome fifh from the market, by wiers 
choaked up the river below Exeter, which before brought up 
fhijs to the city walls, fo as intirely to obftruét the navigation 
of it. This injury has however in a great meafure been reme- 
dieJ by the chearful cuntribution of the inhabitants, under the 
fanQion of an aét of parliament, for a channel is cut here, 
which, by the contrivance of fluices and gates, admits. the 
Jargeft barges, and veilels of 150 tons come up to the quay, Such 
is the trade of this city in ferges, perpetuanas, longells, drug- 
gets, kerfeys, and other woollen goods, that it is computed at 
60,0001. a year at leaft. “There is a fergemarket kept weekly 
here, which is faid to be the greateft in all England, next to the 
Brigg-market at Leeds, in. Yorkfhire; and as much ferge is 
frequently bought up at this market as amounts to 60,0c0l. 
80,0001. or 100,000l. for befides the vaft quantities of woollen 
goods ufually fhipped for Portugal, Spain and Italy, the Dutch 
give large commiflions for buying up ferges, perpetuans, and 
other woollen ftuffs, for Holland and Germany. 
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PLYMOUTH was anciently called Sutton, i. e. South Town, 
and it appears to have been divided into two parts, one called 
South Prior, becaufe it belonged to the priory of Plympton, and 
the other Sutton Vautort, becaufe it belonged to the family of 
that name: and in the time of the Saxon Heptarchy, the whole 
town was known by the name of Tamerworth. Plymouth de- 
rives its prefent name from its. fituation upon a fmall river called 
the Plym, which at a little diftance falls into the bay of the Eng- 
lith Channe] called Plymouth Sound, on one fide of the town, 
as the Tamar does pn the other. This town is 215 miles from 
London, and is governed by.a mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 common 
councilmen, a recorder, and a town-clerk, whofe place is very 
profitable. The mayor is elected thus: the.mayer in office, and 
the aldermen, chufe two perfons, and the common council chufe 
other two 3 thefe four perfons, whom they call alfurers, appoint 
a jury of 26 perfons, which jury elects the new mayor; the of- 
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ficiating mayor, his predeceflor, and the two fenior meres 
are juftices of the peace. 

Plymouth, from a fmall fifhing town, is become the largeft in » 
the county, and is faid to contain near as many inhabitants asthe 
city of Exéter. Its port, which confiits of two harbours capa- 
ble of containing 1000 fail, has rendered it one of the chief ma- 
gazines in England. It is defended by feveral forts, mounted 
with near 200 guns, and particularly by a ftrong citadel, erected 
in the reign of Charles II, before the mouth of the harbour. 
This citadel, which ftands oppofite to St. Nicholas-Ifland, 
(which is within the circwit of its walls) include at leat two 
acres of ground, has five regular baftions, contains a large ma- 
gazine of ftores, and mounts 156 guns. ‘The inlet of the fea, 
which runs fome miles up the country, at the mouth of the Ta- 
mar, is called the Hamoaze ; and that which receives the Plym 
is called Catwater. About two miles up the Hamoaze are two 
docks, one wet and the etherdry, with a bafon 200 fect (quare ; 
they are hewn out of a mine of flate, and lined with Portland 
ftone. Lhe dry dock is formed after the model of a firft rate 
man of war; and the wet dock will contain five firft rates. The 
docks and bafon were conftructed in the reign af William IIT; 
and in this place there are conveniencies of all kinds for building 
and. repairing fhips ; and the whole forms as complete, thovgh 
not fo large an arfenal, as any in the kingdom. The fhips that 
are homeward bound generally put into this. port for pilots to carry 
them up the channel ; and in time of war, the convoys for (hips 
outward bound, generally rendezvous here. 

Here are two handfome, latge, and well-built parith churches, 
one dedicated to St. Andrew, and the other to the memory of 
Charles I. which, though there are feveral meeting-houfes, have 
each fo large acure of fouls, that the parifh clerks, cill lately, 
took deacon’s orders to enable them to perform the facerdotal 
functions; the profit of the pews go to the poor. Here is a charity 
{chool, four hofpitals, and a workhoufe, in all which above 100 
poor children are cloathed, fed, and taught. Colonel Jory gave 
a charity to one of the hofpitals for 12 poor widows ; he gave 
alfoa mace worth r5ol. to be carried before the mayor, and fix 
good bells to Charles’s church, valued at sool. This town, till 
queen Elizabeth’s time, fuffered great inconveniencies from the 
want of frefh water, but is now well fupplied by a {pring feven 
miles off ; the water of which was brought hither at the expence 
of Sir Francis Drake, who was a native of this place. The town 
has a cuftom-houfe, and there is alfo a good pilchard fifhery on 
the coaft, and a confiderable trade to the Streights and Weft In- 
dies. Inthe entrance of Plymouth Sound there is a rock, called 
Edyftone Rock, which is covered at high water, and on which 
a light-houfe was built by one Winftanley, in 1696. This 
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light-houfe was thrown down by a hurricane that happened in 
1703 3 and the ingenious builder, with feveral other perfons that 
were in it, perifhed in its ruins ; another light-houfe however 
was erected in purfuance of an act of parliament, of the fifth of 
queen Anne; that too has been deftroyed ; but another has late- 
ly been ereéted under the infpection of Mr. Smeaton. Between - 
Plymouth and the fea, there isa hill called the Haw, that has a 
delightful plain upon the top, from which there is a pleafant 
profpeét all round, and on which there is a curious compafs for 
the ufe of mariners. 
DartMmourTH is fo called from its fituation at the mouth of 
the river Dart. It is 202 miles from London, and is a corpo- 
ration, originally formed out of three diftin& towns, Dartmouth, 
Clifton, and Hardnefs ; it had the name Clifton, from the cliffs 
on which moft of the houfes were built, and out of which many 
of them were dug. It is governed by a mayor, 12 mafters of 
magiftrates, 12 common councilmen, a recorder, two bailiffs, 
a town clerk, and high fteward ; the town-clerk and high ftew- 
ard ate chofen by the mayor and magiftrates, who have a power 
alfo to make freemen; the mayor, bailiffs, and a coroner, are 
chofen yearly. Here is a court of feffion, and a water bailiffwick 
court, holden bya leafe from the duchy of Cornwall for three 
lives, and for vhich 14]. a year chief rent is paid. “This town, 
which is a mile long, ftands on the fide of a craggy hill, a fitu- 
ation which makes the ftreets very irregular, rifing in fome 
places one above another, yet the houfes are generally very high. 
Here are three churches, befides a large diflenting meeting- 
houfe ; but the mother church is at a village called Towntftal, 
about three quarters of a mile from Dartmouth. This church 
ftands on a hill, and the tower of it, which is 69 feet high, is 
a fea mark. Dartmouth has a harbour, where 500 fail of fhips 
may ride fafe ina bafon ; it is defended by three caftles, befides 
forts and block-houfes, and its entrance may, upon occafion, be 
fhut up bya chain. Here is a large quay, and a fpacious ftreet 
before it, inhabited chiefly by merchants, who carry ona confi- 
derable trade to Portugal and the plantations, but efpecially to 
Newfoundland, and from thence to Italy with fifh. Here alfois 
the greateft pilchard fithery of any part of the weft, except 
Falmouth, in Cornwall; and the fhipping and trade of this 
town in general were the moft confiderable of any in the coun- 
ty, except Exeter, ’till Plymouth’s increafe in both, By a grant 
of Edward Ill. the burgeffes of this town are toll free through~ 
out all England ; andin the reign of Richard II. they obtained 
the exclufive right of exporting tin. 
Dartmouth-caftle is very ancient ; for there has been a chapel 
init ever fince the time of Edward III, and belongs to Stoke- 
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Fleming church, which is two miles off; but the ftone tower 
and {pire were built by the inhabitants not many years.ago. 

BIDDEFORD, or BEDIFORD, i. e. by the ford, is thus called 
from its fituation upon the river Touridge, which a little farther 
north joins the river Taw, and falls with it into that part of the 
Britifh Channel called Barnftaple Bay. It is 202 miles from 
London, and is governed by a mayor and aldermen, a recorder, 
atown-clerk, with ferjeants and other officers. It has a particu- 
lar court, in which civil a@lions of any kind are brought ard de- 
termified:for any fum. Itis a clean, well-built and. populous 
town, and has a itreet three quartersof a mile long, running pa-~ 
rallel to the river, with a noble quay and cuftom-houfe, where 
fhips can load and unload, in the very heart of the town, Here 
is alfo another ftreetof confiderable length, and as broad as the 
high-ftreet of Exeter, with good buildings, inhabited by weal- 
thy merchants. ‘This town hasa large church and.a handfome 
meeting houfe; it has alfoa very fine bridge over the Touridge, 
which was built in the 14th century, on 24. beautiful and ftately 
Gothic arches; the foundation is ftill firm, yet it fhakes at the 
Aighteft ftep of ahorfe. The merchants of this town fend fleets 
yearly to the Weft Indies, Virginia, Newfoundland, and Ireland, 
from whence itis an eftablifned port for wool, as well Barnfta- 
ple. Forty or fifty fail belonging to this port, are yearly employ- 
ed to bring cod from Newfoundland, and other fleets are fent to 
Liverpool and Warrington for rock falt, whichis diflolved here 
by fea water into brine, and then boiled up into anew falt: this 
is juftly called falt upon falt, and is ufed in curing herrings, which 
are taken here in great quantities. 

Honiton ftands near a fmall river called the Otter, at the 
diftance of 155 miles from London, and in the road from Lon- 
don to Exeter. It is an ancient borough by prefcription, and is 
governed by a portreeve, who is choferl yearly at the court of the 
lord of the manor. It is fituated in the beftand moft pleafant 
part of the whole county, abounding with corn and pafture, and 
commanding a view of the adjacent country, which is perhaps 
the moft beautiful landfcape in the world. It has a bridge over 
the Otter, and is a populous well-built town, confifting chiefly 
of one long ftreet, remarkably well paved with pebbles, through 
which runs a fmall channel of clear water, with alittle {quare 
dripping place at every door. The parifh church ftands half a 
mile above the town upon a hill, which being difficult and trou- 
blefome to afcend on foot, the gentry ufed to go to church on 
horfeback oy in coaches ; and ftables were built near the church 
to accommodate them, but in 1743, anew chapel was built in 
this town. A charity fchool for thirty boys was opened here at 
Chriftmas 17133 and about a quarter of a mile out of town, 
on the galt fide of the road ta Exeter, there isan hofpital, with 
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a handfome chapel, which was founded and endowed for four 
leper, by one ‘Thomas Chard, an abbot. The governor and 
patients are put in by the rector, church-wardens, and overfeers 
of the parifh ; and bya regulation made in 1642, other poor 
perfons are admitted as well as lepers. The firft ferge manufac~ 
ture in Devonfhire was in this town, but it isnow much em- 
ployed in the manufacture of lace, which is made broader here 
than any where elfe in England, and of which great quantities 
are fent to London. A dreadful fire happened here, July 19, 
1747, by which three fourth parts of the town were confumed, 
and damage done to the value of 43,000l. 

TiverRTON, or Twyrorp Town, is fo called from its 
fituation near two fords, which were formerly at this place, one 
over the river Ex, and the other over a fmall river called the Lo- 
man, where there are now two ftone bridges. It is fituated be- 
tween thefe two rivers, and near their conflux, and is 166 miles 
from London. It is governed by a mayor, twelve principal bur- 
geffes, and twelve inferior burgetles, or affiftants, a recorder 
and aclerk of the peace. “The mayor, by its charter of in- 
corporation, granted by James I. is a gaol-keeper, and the 
gaol delivery is to be holden before him and the recorder, Here 
is a church, wherein there was formerly a chapel, built by the 
earls of Devonfhire, for their burial place. In this chapel, 
which is now demolifhed, there was a monument ereéted for 
Edward Courtney, earl of Devonfhire, and hiscountefs, with 
their effigies in alabafter. It was richly gilded and infcribed as 
follows : 

Ho, ho, who lies here ? 

*Tis I, the good ear] of Devonhhire, 

With Kate, my wife, to me full dear, 

We liv’d together 55 year. 

‘That we fpent, we had; 

That we left, we loft ; 

That we gave, we have. 
Here isalfo a chapel, which by an aét of parliament paffed in 
1733, is made a perpetual cure; but the great ornament and 
advantage of this town is a noble, large free-fchool, founded by 
Mr. Peter Blondel, a clothier, and native of this place, who 
gave 1000l, for lands to maintain fix fcholars at Oxford, and 
Cambridge, to be ele€ted from this {chool ; they are now eight, — 
and placed at Baliol college, in Oxford, and at Sidney college, in 
Cambridge : he alfo left an allowance for a yearly feaft there on 
St. Peter’s day, in remembrance of him : here are alfo two alms 
houfes, There is inthis place the greateft woollen manufaQure 
in the county, except that of Exeter, and except that city, it is the 
largeft, if not the-moft populous, of all the inland towns in De- 
yonfhire. ‘Tiverton is remarkable for its fulferings by fire. Fab 
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April 3,-2598, the market day, a fire broke out, which burnt fo 
furtoufly, that the whole town, cunfifting of more than 600 
houfes, was confumed, and nothing but the church and two 
alms houfes efcaped. It was fearcely rebuilt, when it was again 
totally deftroyed by fire, on Auguft 5, 161253 and on June s, 
1731, another terrible fire happened here, which deftroyed 205 
of the beft houfes in the place, and moft of the manufactures, 
The lofs upon this occafion was computed at 150,000l. and the 
year following the pailiament pafled an aé& for rebuilding the 
town; which act alfo eftablifhed fome ufctul regulations for the 
prevention of future fires. 

BARNSTAPLE is a name compounded of the Britifh word 
Bar, which fignifies the meuth of a river, and the Saxon word 
Staple, which denotes a mart of trade. It is 193 miles from 
London, and is pleafantly fituated among hills, in the form of a 
femicircle, a river called the Taw, being the chord of the arch. 
Tt had walls formerly, with a caftle, and enjoyed the liberties 
of acity ; but having laft thofe privileges, it was incorporated 
bya charter of Queen Mary, and is governed by a mayor, 24 
common council men, of whom two are aldermen, a high 
fteward, a recorder, a deputy recorder, and other officers. The 
ftreets are clean and well paved, and the houfes chiefly of ftone. 
It has a fair {tone bridge over the river Taw, of 16 arches, and 
a paper mill. Here are two charity fchoois. Barnftaple had 
formerly a haven, in which the water became at laft fo fhallow, 
though at fpring tides the neighbouring fields are overflowed, that 
moft of the trade removed to Biddeiord; yet it has ftill fome 
merchants, and a confiderable traffic to America, and to Ireland, 
from whence it is an eftablifhed port for landing wool; it care 
ries on alfo a confiderable trade with the ferge makers of ‘Tiver- 
ton and Exeter, who come up hither to buy fhad fifh, wool, and 
yarn, 

Coms-MarrTIn lies upon the Britifh Channel, at the dif- 
tance of 181 miles from London. Here isa cove-for the Jand- 
ing of boats. The adjacent foil not only produces. plenty of 
the beft hemp in the country, but has been famous for mines of 
tin and lead ; the lead mines in the reign of sdward I, being 
found ¢o have fome veins of filver, 737 men were brought from 
Derby to work them, and the produce was of great fervice to 
Edward HI. in his war with Fiance. Neverthelefs they were 
neglected till Queea E'izabeth’s reign, where Sir Beavis Bulmer, 
avirtuofo in refining metals, had them wrought, and extracted 
great quantities of iilver fiom them, of which he caufed two 
cups to be made, and pre‘ented one io the Ear] of Path, andthe 
other, probably the le. ff, weighing 137. unces, tc Sir Richard 
Martin, lord maycr .f Lordua. A new .dit w.s dig her: 
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fome years fince, which coft 5oool. but the mines have not beeri 
wrought fince. 

PLIMPTON derives its name from the river Plym. It is 
Situated upon a fmall ftream that runs into that river, and is 
called Plimpton Maurice, or Earl’s Plimpton, to diftinguith it 
from Plympton St. Mary, a village half a mile diftant. It 
is 209 miles from London, and was incorporated in Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s reign, under a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, or prin- 
cipal burgefles, who are called common council men, a bailiff, 
anda town clerk, ‘This is a ftannary town: it is populous, but 
confifts chiefly of two ftreets with ordinary buildings. It has one 
of the beft free {chools in the county, being endowed with lands 
tothe amount of 100l. a year, and built on ftone pillars in 1664, 
by Sir John Maynard, one of the truftees of Elizeus Hele, Efq. 
of Cornwood, near Plymouth, who gave 1500l. a year to fuch 
ufes. Near the weft end of this town is the guildhall, ftanding 
alfo on fome pillars, where the corn market is kept. 

ASHBURTON is 190 miles from London: it is an ancient 
borough by prefcription, and is governed by a chief magiftrate, 
called a portreeve, whois chofen yearly at the courts of the 
lords of the manor, and is the returning officer at ele€tions for 
members in parliament. ‘Ibis town has only one good ftreet, 
but that is of confiderable length. It has however a handfome 
church, in the form of a cathedral, adorned with a tower of gr 
feet high, on which is a fpire of lead. ‘This church has a large 
channel with feveral ftalls init, as in collegiate churches. It has 
alfo a chapel, which is ufed for a fchool, as well as for the parifh 
meetings, and the elections of its members in parliament. 
Afhburton ftands upon the river Dart, and is a great thorough- 
fare in the road from London to the Land’s End in Cornwall, 
being about half way between Exeter and Plymouth. This is 
a ftannary town, and is remarkable for its mines of tin and cop- 
per, and a manufacture of ferge. 

ILFORDCOME, or ILFRaACcomp, is fituated on the Britifh 
Channel, and is 186 miles from London. It is governed by a 
mayor, bailiffs, and other officers. It isa rich populous town, 
and confifts chiefly of one ftreet of {cattered houfes, almoft a mile 
Jong. It is noted for maintaining conitant lights to direct fhips 
at fea; for its great conveniencies for building and repairing 
‘ fhips, and for a harbour and pier, which afford fecure fhelter to 
fhips from Ireland, when it would be extremely dangerous for 
them to run into the mould of the Taw, commonly known by 
the name of Barnftaple Bay, which is the next harbour, ‘This 
advantage of the harbour has induced the merchants of Barnfta- 
ple to tranfac&t-much of their bufinefs here, where the trade, and 
particulary the herring fifhery is very confiderable. In 1731, 
the harbour and pier being much decayed, by length of time, pa 
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the violence of the feas, an act of parliament paffed for repairing 
and enlarging them. | 

AXMIsTER, or AXMINSTER, derivesits name partly from 
its fituation upon the river Axe, and partly from a minfter, efta- 
blifhed in this place by King Athelftan, for feven priefts, to pray 
for the departed fouls of fome perfons buried here, who were kil- 
led in his army, when he defeated the Danes in a bloody battle 
ona field in this neighbourhood, which is {till called King’s 
Field. It is 145 miles from London, and lies on the borders 
of Somerfetfhire and Dorfetfhire, in the road to Exeter. It is an 
healthy, clean, confiderable town ; it carries on a {mall trade in 
Kerfeys, druggets, and other articles of the woollen manufaéture; 
and is Well fupplied with fifh from Lyme, Axmouth, and feveral 
ther neighbouring coaft towns. 

OKEHAMPTON, vulgarly called Ock1NG TON, had its name 
from its fituation upon the river Oke. It is fituated almoft a milé 
from its parifh church, which ftands near the ruins of a cafile 
built by Baldwin de Briory, on the fummit of ahill. It is 192 
miles from London, and is an ancient borough, governed by a 
mayor, eight capital burgeffes, and as many affiftants, out of 
whom the burgeffes are annually chofen, a recorder, a juftice, 
and atowh-clerk. The mayorhas agreat fhare in the choice 
of every fucteeding mayor, becaufe he nominates two of the bur- 
gefles, one of whom is chofen by other burgefles and their 
affiftants. Here is a town-hall and a chapel, but both are mean 
buildings, though in the reignof James I. one Trelawney added 
a little neat tower to the chapel, which has given it the form of 
achurch. The chief manufacture carried on here is ferges ; 
but the principal fupport of the place is faid to be the road be- 
tween Launcefton, in Cornwall, and Crediton, in this county, 
for the beft houfes in the place aré inns, 

HARTLAND ftands upona promontory that runs out far 
into the fea, It isin thé extream part of the county to the 
north-weft, and is called Hartland Point: It is 218 miles from 
~ London, and is a great refort not only of people from Cornwall, 
but of the fifher boats of Barnftaple, Biddefotd, and other 
towns upon the coaft: thefe veflels lie hete under the rocks, 
which fhelter them from the fouth-eaft and fouth- weft winds, 
when thefe winds blow too hard for them to venture to fea. 
Hartland carries on a onfidetable herring fifhery, and the cod 
takén here is the beft in the world, though it is hot near fo plen- 
tiful here as on the banks of Newfoundland. “A pier has been 
erected here to prevent the breaking in of the fea with violence. 
Here is a good quay, the defcent to which is very fteep, being 
beaten out of the cliffs. 

CreEpDiTon, vulgarly called Kirton, had its name from 
the river Creden, on which it ftands. In the time of the Saxons 
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- jt was the fee of a bifhop, which was afterwards tranflated to. 
Exeter ; but the cathedral is ftill ftanding, and ‘isa magnificent 
ftru€ture two hundred feet in length. In this church there is a 
monument of one of its bifhops ; the grave-ftone of which, 
not a century ago, had a brafs fillet round it, infcribed as fol- 
lows : 

Quifquis es, qui tranfieris, fia, perlege plora; 

Sum quod eris, fueram quod es ; pro me, precor, ora. 
It is 179 miles from London, and in the reign of Edward I, 
it fent members to parliament at Carlifle. Its’ chief manufac- 
ture is ferge, and it bas a charity-fchool; on Auguft 14, 1743, 
a fire broke out here, which in lefs than ten Hours confunied 460. 


dwelling houfes, befides the market-houfe, wool-chambers, and 
other public buildings ; eighteen perfons perifhed in the flames, 
more than 2000 were reduced to the moft deplorable diftrefs 5 


and the damages in houfes and goods not infured, were compu- 
ted at 60,000). : 

* Torness ftands upon the river Dart, and is 197 miles from 
London. It isa borough by prefcription, and the moft ancient 


in the county ; king John made it acorporation, confifting of 
¥4 burgomatters, of which one is a mayor, who, with his pre- 


deceffors, and the recorder, are juftices of the peace ; there are 
20 common council-men and a tew freemen elected by the mayor 
and mafters. The town confifts chiefly of one broad ftreet, three 
quarters of a mile long, and ftands on the fide of a rocky bill, 
declining to the river. It was formerly walledin, and had four 


gates, but only the fouth gate, and fome fmall parts of the reft 


are now remaining. Here is a fpacious church, with a fine 
tower and four pinnacles, each go feethigh, a town-hall, anda 
fchool-houfe : the river, over which there isa fine ftone bridge, 
fupplies the inhabitants with trout and other fifh, in great plenty. 
Its chief trade is the woollen manufaCture. It had formerly a 
caftle, the outer walls of which are ftill entire, except the bat- 
tlements. ‘The famous Roman fofleway, which began here, 
though 1400 years old, is ftill vifible. ‘They catch falmon peel 
here with a fpaniel trained up for the purpofe, which drives them 
into a fhove net. Aman will fometimes take up 20 falmon ata 
time, from 14 to 26 inches long, for which they only afk. ‘two- 
pence a piece. Totnefs is remarkable for the peculiarity of its 


loyal addrefs to George I. upon'the union of Charles ‘VI. em- 
peror of Germany, with the king of Spain, by the treaty of 


Vienna ; the good people of this corporation aflured his majefty, 


théy were ready to grant him, not only a land tax of 4s. in the 
pound, but, if his fervice required it, to give him'the 16s. that , 


remained, 
At 
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At Berry-Pomery, near Totnefs, is an ancient. caftle, origi- 
nally. built by the defcendants of Radulph de Pomery, who held 
this and about fifty other lordfhips, in the time of William I. 

Moutton.. There are two places of this name, fituated 
upon a fmall river called the Moul, which falls into the Taw, 
and from which they derive theirname. This;place is, the mar 
ket town, and being fouth of the other, is diftinguifhed by the 
name of South Moulton. It is 182 miles from London, and in 
the reign of Edward I. fent members to parliament. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, 18 capital burgeffes, a recorder, a. town» 
¢lerk, and two ferjeants at mace. It has a noble fpacious church, 
a charity-f{chool, and a free-fchool, which was built and endow- 
ed in 1684, by a native of this town, who was a merchant, of 
London. The chief manufactures here are ferges, fhalloons, 
and felts, 

TorrineTon, called Great Torrington, to diftinguith it 
from another Torrington,that has nota market, is-fituated on the 
declivity of a hill, on the banks of the river Touridge, from 
which it had its name, and was originally called Touridge Town. 
It is 195 miles from London, and is governed by.a mayor, cight 
aldermen, and fixteen burgefles. "The petty feffions and other 
meetings are. generally held here by the gentlemen of the county, 
It has two churches, one, of which has_a library belonging to ic, 
Here are alms-houfes, with right of commonage, for the poor, 
and a‘ charity-{chool. This town has a ftone bridge over the 
Touride ; it is rich.and populous, and carries on a great trade 
to Ireland, and other places to the weft, 

' BEREALSTON, is fituated on a {mall river called the. Tave, 
and is 212 miles from London, It is an ancient. borough by 
prefcription, and is governed bya portreeve. All perfons who 
pay three-pence or more.a year to the lord of the manor,, as an 
acknowledgment for land held in the borough, are called bur= 
gage holders, and are the enly voters for-reprefentatives of this 
borough in parliament ; and the portreeve, who is chofen yearly 
at the court of the lord of the manor, returns them. ‘This place 
is only an hamlet, not containing 100 ordinary houles, in the 
parifh of Bear Ferris, from the church of which it lies near two 
miles, . 

Orrery. There are three towns of this name, which they 
derive from their fituation upon a fmall river, called the Otter, 
They are diftinguifhed by the refpeCtive names of Ottery St, 
Mary’s, Ottery Mohuns, and Ottery-up-Ottery.. Ottery. St. 
Mary’s is the market-town, and is fituated on the left hand of 
the road from Honiton to Exeter ; and had its name from having 
formerly belonged to St, Mary’s Church, in Roan, in. France, 
Tv is alarge town, and is diftant from London 160 miles, 
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TAVISTOCK, is fo called from its fituation on the banks of 
the Tave. It is 204 miles from London, and is a borough by 
prefcription, governed by a portreeve, who is chofen yearly by 
24 freeholders, at the court of the lord of the manor. It isa 
ftannary town, large and well built, with a handfome parifh 
church covered with flate. It has two alms-houfes ; and is 
fupplied by the Tave with plenty of fifh. An abbey was built 
here in g61, of which there are ftill fome remains to be feen, 
Here is a chalybeat mineral water. 

SIDMOUTH is thus called from its fituation at the mouth of a 
{mall river called the Side, that flows into the Englifh Channel. 
It is 162 miles from London, and was formerly a confiderable 
port, but the harbour is now fo choaked up with fand, that no 
fhips of burden can get in ; yet it remains one of the chief fither 
towns in the county, and fupplies the eaftern parts of it with much 
provifion. . 

TopsHam is 175 miles from London, and three from Exe- 
ter, of which it is the port: it is almoft encompafled with the 
river Ex, and arivulet, called the Clift. Both the horfe road 
and foot way from Exeter to this town being very pleafant, many 
people refort thither for pleafure as well as bufinels. 

Bampron, or BAUNTON, as it is commonly called, both 
being corruptions of BATHAMPTON, ftands in a bottom, en- 
compaffed with hills, on a branch of the river Ex, and is 167 
miles from London. It is governed by a portreeve, and formerly 
fent members to parliament. 

CoLuMBTON derives its name from a {mall river called the 
Columb, on which it is fituated. It is 164 miles from London. 
‘The church here has a curious and richly gilded rood loft, which, 
is ftill preferved as an ornament, though the image, worfhipped 
in the days of Popery, is removed. ‘This town is the beft 
upon the river Columb, and has a confiderable woollen manu- 
fatory. 

KINGSBRIDGE is fituated on the river Salcombe, and is 217 
miles from London. It isa pretty town, and pleafantly fituated. 
It has a harbour for boats, and a bridge over the Salcomb to Dod- 
brook ; it has alfo a free fchool, founded and endowed by Mr. 
Crifpin, of Exeter. | 

DopsBrook is fituated on the river Salcomb, and is 218 miles 
from London. Here is a charity fchool; and the place is res 
markable for paying the parfon tythe of a liquor called white 
ale. 

CHUDLEIGH hes near a fmall river called the Teign, and is 
diftant from London 181 miles. 

Mopsury is 208 miles from London. In the reign of Ed- 
ward I. it fent members to parliament, and is now remarkable 


nly for its ale, 
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New Ton-BusHELt is fituated on the river Teign, at the dif- 
tance of 186 miles from London. It isa large town, but its 
buildings are remarkably mean. 

Bowe is thought to have taken its name from its crooked 
figure. It is 1g miles from London, and the court of the 
duchy of Lancafter is commonly kept here. 

CuHIMLEy is fituated upon the river Taw, about half way 
between Exeter and Barnftaple, and is diftant from London 193 
miles, 

BRENT is fituated 198 miles from London. 

CuLtiTon is fituated 17 miles fouth-eaft of Exeter, and 154 
weft of London. 

HaTHERLEY is fituated on a branch of the river Touridge, 
near its conflux with the Oke, at the diftance of 200 miles 
from London. 

HoutsworTuy is fituated on the river Tamar, and on 
the borders of Cornwall, at the diftance of 215 miles from Lon- 
don. 

Moreton, or Moretron-HamstTeD, is fituated on the 
skirts of Dartmore Foreft, and is 179 miles from London. 

SHEP WASH is 209 miles from London, 


REMARKABLEVILLAGES, CURIJOSITIESaud ANTIQUITIES. 


In the Fore/t of Dartmoor, between Taviftock and Chegford, 
is a high hill, called Crocken-Torr, where the tinners of this 
county are obliged by their charter to aflemble their parliaments, 
or the jurats, who are commonly gentlemen within the jurifdic- 
tion, chofen from the four ftannary courts of coinage in this 
county, of which the lord warden is judge. The jurats being 
met, to the number fometimes of 2 or 300, in this defolate 
place, are quite expofed to the weather, and have no other place 
to fit upon but a moor-ftone bench, and no refrefhments but 
what they bring with them; for this reafon the fteward immedi- 
ately adjourns the court to Taviftock, or fome other ftannary 
town. 

At Brixham, avillage about three miles weft of Dartmouth, 
ig a fpring, called Lay Well, which ebbs and flows from one to 
eleven timesinanhour. The rife and fall of it at a medium, is 
about an inch and a quarter, and the area of the bafon into which 
it is receiyed, is about twenty feet. It fometimes bubbles like a 
hoiling pot: the water, which is as clear as cryftal, is very cold 
in the fummer, yet never freezes in winter. . The neighbour- 
ing inhabitants have a notion that in fome fevers itis medicinal. 

In the church of Lamerton, or Lamberton, a village two miles 
from Taviftock, are the effigies of Nicholas and Andrew Tre-+ 
maine, twins, of this parifh, who in features, ftature, see 
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and every other particular, fo exactly refembled each other, that 
thofe who knew them: beft could not always diftinguifh them. 
But this fimilitude of chara&ter, however uncommon, was lefs 
wonderful than the fympathy that fabfifted between them, for 
even at 4 diftance, oné from another, it is faid that they perform- 
ed the fame functions, had’the fame’ appetites and’ defirés, and 
foffered the fame pains and anxieties at the fame timé, Of thefe 
remarkable. perfons nothing farther is rélated, but that in 1663, 
they were killed together at Newhaven, in France; but upon 
what occafion, or in what manner, is not known. 

Lidford’is 18 miles from Plymouth, over the river Lid, which 
is remarkable, near this place, for being confinéd with rocks, - 
by means of! which it has worked itfelf’ fo deep a channel in the 
ground, that the water ‘can hardly be‘feen’ fromm the bridge, or 
the murmurs of it heard by thofe who pafs over it.- The bridge 
is level with the road, but the furface' of the water near 70 feet 
perpendicular below®it) About a mile from this place there is 
another natural pheenomenon, ftill more remarkable, namely, a 
cataraG, or fall of water, from aheightof neat roo feet. The 
water comes froma mill at fome'diftance, and after a declining 
courfe, arrives at the. edge of thé precipice, or fteep rock ; 
from whence it projets in a very beautiful manner, and ftrikes. 
upon a partof the cliff Randing out fome fmall diftance beyond 
the brink of the precipice, by which it is fomewhat divided, and 
falls from thence in a' wider cataract to the bottom, where it has 
formed a deep bafon in the'ground. 

Torbay; 12 miles‘from Dartmouth, is remarkable for the Jand- 
ing of king William IIE. them Prince of Orange, on’ Nov. 5, 
7688. Itis a good toad for fhips, and about twelve miles incir- 
cumference. 

At Cheg ford, which wasformerly a confiderable place, though’ 
it is now only an: infignificant village, is a fine ancient Gothic 
church. 

About three miles from’ Afhburton;: is the antient village of 
Buckfaftleigh, where was formerly a monaftery of the Ciftertian’ 


order, great part of the walls of which are yet ftanding, from” 


whence it appears to’‘have been a confiderable edifice. 

Bifbop’s Tawton, a village fituated' upon’ the Taw, fouth of 
Barnftaple, was the firft Bifhop’s fee in the county. Eadulphus, 
or Werftan, the firft Bifhop, had’ this fee about the year 90s, 
and Putta, the fecond bifhiop, had ‘his fee here for fome time, 
but it was from that’ place removed" to Crediton, and from thence 
the fee was tranflated to Exeter. 


BCEAO PMS, 


Ford- Abbey, the feat of Francis Gwin, Efq; was originally” 
the feat of Adeliza, daughter of Baldwin, of the ay of 
rionisy 
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Brionis, and given by, her to fome Ciftercian monks, and by this 
means the Abbey was founded. In time, it came'to the Prideauxs 
baronets, in whofe family it continued: till the male iffue failed, 
when by the marriage of a daughter to Mr. Gwin, it became 
the feat of that gentleman. 

About two miles fouth-eatt of Topfham, is Powderham-caftle, 
an ancient feat belonging to Lord, Courtney. It ftands in the 
middle of a. fine park, furrounded. with walls, fhaded with 

lofty elms, and wathed by the river Ex, 
Lawftocky fix miles from, Biddeford, is. the feat of Sir Bour- 
chier Wray, Bart. This has been faid to be the largeft and beft 
finifhed houfe in the county. 

Hallden, four miles from Fxeter, is the. feat of the Lady 
Dowager Chudleigh. It is one of the beft modern houfes in 
the county, and was built by the late Sir Gregory. Chudleigh, 
Bart, after the model of Buckingham-Houfe (now the Queen’s 
palace) in St. fames’s Park. 

Copplefton, ten, miles from Exeter, is, the feat of Sir Warwick 
Bampfylde, Bart. 

~The principal feats in this county. lie, on or about Haldown, 
which is adry heath, about feven miles in length, and three in 
breadth; which notwithftanding itis, a flinty, barren. foil, is a 
moft delightful fituation, together with a mofti charming profpeé& 
both by fea and land ; fo that, unlefs.it be about London, there 
are not fo many, gentlemen’s feats within that compafs of ground, 
as lie round the fkirts of this common; viz, Lord Cliffurd’s, at 
Ugbrook; the late Bifhop. of Exeter’s, at, Dawlifh; the late 
Stephen Northleigh’s, Efg. at Peamore; Mr. Helyar’s, at 
Canons-Tring 3 Mr.. Savery’s, at Yreball; Mr. Balle’s, at 
Mourhead; Mr. Woolcomb’s, at Place; Mr. Yard’s, at hite- 
way; Mr. Shepherd?’s, at Bell Marfbh;,Mr, Davenport’s, at 
Burrough ; Lord Walpole’s, at, Lfynton,, a confiderable way 
farther to the weft, near Hatherlay; and Mr. Champney’s, near 
Barnftaple; befides Lord Courtney’s. and Lady Chudleigh’s, 
already mentioned. 


CORN W 


This, county, is bounded onthe fouth, the weft, and the north, 
by the fea, and.on the eaft/by.the river Tamar, which divides it 
from. Devonthire. Its greateft length-eaft and welt, is.78) miles. 
and a half, and. its greateft width, fouth-fouth-eaft to north- 
north-welt, is 43 miles and a quarter, 

Four-fifths of the outline of this country being wafhed by the 
fea, the air is neceffarily more damp than in places more remote 

from 
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from the coaft. A dry fummer is here extremely rare; but the 
rains are rather frequent than heavy; and there are few days {0 
wet, but that fome part of them is fair, and few fo cloudy but that 
there are intervals of funfhine. Storms of wind are more {fudden 
and more violent than within the land, and the air is impreg~ 
nated with falt, which rifes with the vapours from the fea; this 
uality of the air is very unfavourable to fcorbutic habits ; it is 
allo hurtful to fhrubs and trees, and in general to tender fhoots 
of whatever kind, which after a ftorm that drives the fea air 
upon them, generally appear fhrivelled and have a falt tafte; for 
which reafon there are no plantations of wood on rifing grounds, 
nor any fuch hedge rows of tall trees in Cornwall, as there are 
in the northern counties of England, which, though farther 
from the fun, are not expofed to blafts from the fea. In Corn- 
wall, however, the winters are more mild than in any other part 
of the ifland, fo that myrtles will flourifh without a green-houfe, 
if they are fecured from the falt winds that blow from the fea ; 
the {now feldom lies more than three or four days upon the 
ground, and.a violent fhower of hail is fcarcely ever known. The 
fpring fhews itfelf early in buds and bloffoms, but its progrefs is 
not fo quick as elfewhere. ‘The fummers are not hotter in pro- 
portion, as the winters are lefs cold; for the air is always 
cooled by a breeze from the fea, and the beams of the fun are 
not reflected from the furrounding water with fo much ftrength, 
as from the earth; it happens therefore, that though Cornwall is 
the moft fouthern county in England, yet the harveft is later, and 
the fruit has lefs flavour, than in the midland parts. As the 
county abounds in mines, the air is filled with mineral vapours, 
which in fome parts are fo inflammable as to take fire, and appear 
in flames over the grounds from which they rife. But notwith- 
ftanding the faline and mineral particles that float in the atmo- 
{phere, the air of Cornwall is very healthy ; for it is ina great 
meature free from the exhalations that in other places rife from 
bogs, marfhes, and ftanding pools ; and from the corrupt air that 
ftagnates in the dead calm that is often found among thick woods. 
In Cornwall the country is open, the foil in general found, and 
the air is always in motion, which may well atone for any noxi- 
ous effluvia fuppofed to rife either from the mines or the fea. 

The foil of Cornwall is of three kinds, the black and gritty, 
the fhelfey and flattey, and the ftiff reddith foil, approaching to 
clay. The higheft grounds are covered with the black foil: and 
on the tops and fides of hills it bears nothing but four grafs, 
mofs, and heath, which is cut up in thin turfs for fpring; and 
ia places where the ground is level or hollow, fo that the 
rain cannot run off, which are few, and but of fmall extent, 
it is formed into bogs and marfhes ; thefe bogs yield nothing but 
a thick brick turf, full of the matted roots of fledge grafs, the 
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uncus, and other marth plants, which when perfectly drys 
make a ftrong fuel. In crofts further down from the hills, this 
black foil ferves as wintering for horned cattle, and bears gocd 
potatoes, rye, and pillas ; in fields it bears barley and oats, and 
ferves as pafture for cows and fheep, but feldom yields any ad+ 
vantages when it isfown with wheat. The fhelfey flattey foil 
is found chiefly about the middle of the county; this is rec- 
koned to bear better corn, efpecially wheat, and a ftronger fpine 
of grafs than the black. The reddifh loamy foil, which is com- 
mon on level grounds and gentle declivities, is of a clofer tex- 
ture and yields better crops. But thefe three foils are not al- 
ways found diftinét from each other, but in many places are mix- 
ed in a great variety of proportions, In the mines of this 
county there are often found the ochrous earths of metals, the 
rufty ochre of irom, the green and blue ochres of copper, and 
the pale yellow ochre of lead, the brown yellow of tin, and the 
red ochre of bifmuth; the ochre of lead, in its natural ftate, 
mixes well with oil, and gives a colour between the light and 
brown.ochre. There is alfo, in almoft every parifh, ftrata of 
clay for making brick, as well as white’ clay for tobacco pipes, 
bricks for {melting houfes and other purpofes, and a great variety 
of the clay called fteaties, from their extreme refemblance of 
tallow. Of the fea fands there is in this county a great variety $ 
fome are fpread ina ftratum’on the higheft hills, and fome are 
found in clifts far above the higheft fea mark. Oni the fide of 
St. Agnes Beacon, one of the higheft hills on the fea fhore; 
at the height of at leaft 480 feet above the level of the fea, the 
{trata appeared upon digging in the following order: the vegeta- 
ble foil and common rubbifh under its five feet deep; of fine 
white and yellow clay fix feet; under this a layer of fand like 
that of the fea below; fix feet under this a layer of rounded 
{mooth ftones, fuch as are found on the beech, then a layer of 
white ftoney rubbifh or earth, four feet deep, and then the firm 
rock, within which are veins of tin. 

The principal rivers of Cornwall are the Tamar and the Cae 
mel: ‘The Tamar rifes in Moor-Winftow, the moft northern 
parifh of this county; ‘about three miles from the fea-coaft. I¢ 
iflues from the fummit of a moor, whence part of the water des 
{cending to the north, forms the river Turridge ; and the other 
parts defcending to the fouth forms the Tamar. At the diftance 
of about ten miles from its fource, it gives name to the {mall pa- 
rifh and village called North Tamerton, where it is crofled by 4 
ftone bridge. _ Inits courfe it receives many {mall ftreams ; and 
at Polfton Bridge, a large fair ftone fabric ereGted, as Leland fays, 
by the abbey of Taviftock, it becomes a wide and rapid {tream, 
As it continues its courfe, it pafles under another; called Grey+ 
‘ftone Bridge, about twenty miles from its courfe. “The ftream 
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ftill inereafing by the conflux of other waters, pafles under a 
high, ftrong ftone bridge at Stoke-Clymfland, called Horfe- 
Bridge. At a {mall diftance it pafles under another bridge, fome- 
times called Calftock-Bridge, from the parifh in which it ftands 3 
and fometimes new Bridge. Five miles farther down, the Tas 
mar becomes a fpacious harbour ; and paffing within half a mile 
of Saltafh, it is joined by the creek and river called Lynher ; and 
then pafling ftraight forward, forms the noble harbour called 
Hamoaze, a Saxon word, fignifying the wet or oozy habitation 
or diftri&. At this place it makes two large creeks on the weft, 
one called St. John’s, the other Millbrook; and one creek to 
the eaft, called Stonchoufe Creek; and then after a courfe of 
about forty miles nearly fouth, it falls into the fea. 

The Camel rifes about two miles north of Camelford, and 
after a courfe of about 12 miles, it becomes navigable for barges; 
a few miles further, it runs by Eglos-hel, the church on the ri- 
ver, where it receives a fmall ftream called the Laine; about a 
mile further, it runs under the largeft bridge in this county, called 
Wade Bridge. The ereétion of this bridge was undertaken by 
the vicar of Eglofhel, in 1460, whofe name was Loveden, as a 
wok of public utility, there being at that time a ferry which 
could be plied only when the tide was in; and when thetide was 
out the ford was very dangerous, ‘The expence of this noble 
work was greatly difproportioned to his circumftances; and in 
the courfe of the work many difficulties arofe, by which a mind 
lefs ardent and lefs frm, would have been driven from its pur- 
pofe. The foundation of fome of the piers proved fo fwampy, 
that after many other expedients had been tried, without fuccefs, 
they were at la{t built upon woolpacks. But Lovedon, what- 
ever might be his difficulties and difcouragements, perfevered, 
and being affifted by the bounty of others, whofe affiftance he fo- 
icited with unwearied application, when his own powers were 
exhaufted, he lived to fee the bridge compleated as it now ftands, 
with 17 acres ftretching quite acrofs the valley, to the great emo 
Jument of this county, and the immortal honour of his name. 
Small barks of 50 or 60 tons come up to this bridge, and fupply 
the country with coals from Wales, and with lime, timber, and 
grocery, from Briftol. About a mile below this bridge, the Ca- 
mel forms two fmall creeks to the eaft, and foon after two others 
to the weft; after it has flowed about a mile farther, it reaches 
Padftow, where it is near a mile wide, and there is a ferry boat 
to crofs it. About two miles below Padftow, the fea has thrown 
a bar of fand acrofs the haven, which prevents fhips of more 
than 200 tons from coming in at all, and renders it dangerous 
even for fmaller fhips to come in, except when the tide is high, 
and the weather fair, : 
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“ Befides the Tamar and the Camel, there are in this county 
the following {mall rivers; the Lynher, which rifes on fome 
hills, in a parifl called Altarum, about eigh¢ miles weft of 
Lauacefton, and after acourfe of about 24 miles, falls into the 
Tamar. In fummer the ftream is f{mall, but in winter rapid, 
wide and dangerous, frequently over-flowing its banks, and 
cartying away ricks, barns, and houfes, and whatever elfe hap- 
pens to bein its way. ‘The Tide, or Vidi, which rifes on tha 
fouth fide of a hill, called Caradon Hill, near Lefkard, and falls 
into the Lynher a little below St. Germans. The Seton, which 
rifes in fome high lands, called St, Clare; about four miles to the 
north-eaft of Lefkard; and its whole courfe is about twelve 
miles. The Loo, or Eaft Loo, which as well as the Setan has 
its rife in the high lands of St. Clare, and after a courfe of about 
ten miles, falls ito the fea. A bridge croffes this river from 
Eaft Loo to Weft Loo; itis built of ftone,' over 15 arches, and 
is 141 yards long, and fix feet three inches wide between the 
walls. The Duldo,. that is the Black Loo, or as it is fometimes 
called, the Weft Loo, which riles ina parifh called St. Pincock, 
and after a courfe of about feven miles, fall into the Eaft Loe. 
The Fawy, or Fauwy, which rifesia a moor, called Fauwy 
Moor, near a mountain called Brownwilly, which is one of the 
higheft inthe county. It pafles under fix bridges; and having 
received feveral rivulets, inacourfe of 26 miles, it falls into the 
fea between two old towers that were built in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. ‘The Fal, or Fala, rifes at a place called Fenton Val, 
about two miles to the weft of fome hills, called Roche Hills ; 
and after a courfe of about twenty miles, falls into the {ea, forme 
ing a harbour neara mile wide, fecured with hills and winding 
creeks, with a deep channel and a bold fhore. In this harbour 
it is faid 100 fhips may anchor, and no one fee the other’s top ; 
itis alfo conveniently fituated for getting clear of the Channel, 
and yielding only to Milford Haven, on the coaft of Wales, ig 
is recked the fecond harbour in Great Britain. ‘There is how- 
ever a large rock near the middle of it, the top of which is be- 
low high water mark, but no damage happens from it, becaufe 
the heirs of Killigrew, the lords of Pendennis Cattle, which 
guards the entrance, are obliged to keep a tall pole fixed on the 
higheft part of it, fo that the fituation is always feen and avoided, 
The Hél, which iffues from fome hills near Penkal Guy; and 
after a courfe of about fix miles, falls into the fea, where it 
forms a haven, and is near a mile wide. ‘The Lo, or Loo, 
which is called the Loo in Kerrier, the name of the hundred, 
through which it flows, to diftinguifh it from the Eaft and Weft 
Loo, rifesin the north part of a parifh called Windron, and 
after a courfe of about fix miles, falls into the fea, having firft 
formed a lake, called Loo Pool ; and the Hél or Heyl, in Pen- 
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rith, which rifes from four-brooks, about three miles north of a 
place called St. Erth ; and after a courfe of more than five miles, 
falls into the fea at St. Ives Bay. ‘Thefe are all the rivers in 
Cornwall that are navigable in any part of their courfe ; the 
others are too inconfiderable to be particularly mentioned. 

The natural products of this county are wheat, barley, oats, 
and rye; of which, ina plentiful year, fome can be fpared for 
exportation ; in a moderate year there is juft a fufficiency for 
home confumption ; and in a year of fcarcity, it is neceflary to 
purchafe from other counties. Among the products of this county 
may be reckoned the ftones that are ufed either for building or 
for ornament, The furface of the ground in almoft every part 
of Cornwall, yields an opaque whitifh chryftal, commonly called 
white fpar, in great plenty; thefe are ufed only to repair the 
roads and face hedges. On the fouth-eaft coaft, between Les- 
kard and the Tamar, there are fome quarries of flate, which is 
exported in confiderable quantities. And at a place called Deny- 
ball, not far from Boffiney, on the nerth coaft, there is a quarry 
of flate for covering roofs, faid to be the fineft in the world. 
The whole quarry is about 300 yards long, and 100 wide; the 
deepeft part is judged to be about 40 fathom below the grafs ; the 
green fod reaches downwards about one foot, a ‘yellow brown 
clay two feet more, then the rock, which to the depth of 12 
fathom, confifts of a lax fhattery flate, which is fit for nothing 5 
then comes a firmer brown ftone, which becomes ftill browner 
in the air, and is fit both for paving and roofing ; this is called 
the top ftone, and the ftratum is ten fathom deep 3 under this 
Jies the fine flate, which is called the bottom ftone; it is of a: 
grey blue colour, and is of a texture fo clofe, that it founds upon 
being ftruck, like metal. At St, Columb, farther towards the 
Land’s End, on the north coaft, there is a quarry of freeftone, 
of which no ufe is made, though it might well ferve all the pur- 
pofes of Portland, but it is not quite fo fine. 

' This county alfo abounds with coarfe granities of various 
colours and different degrees of continuity. ‘There are alfo 
fome quarries of marble, but it is not remarkable either for its 
beauty or ufe; but there are no gravel pits where pebbles and 
flints lie in heaps and ftrata, though the beach of the bays and 
creeks is ftrewed with an infinite variety of both. The fwim- 
ming {tone has been found in a copper mine mear Redruth ; it 
confifts of reCtilinear lamina, as thin as paper, interfecting each 
other in all dire€tions, and leaving unequal cavities between them 
a ftructure which renders the ftone fo cellular, as to {wim in 
water. Gems of feveral kinds have been found in the tin mines, 
but fo fmall as not to be critically examined without a micro- 
feope, particularly topazes very highly coloured, rubies as red 
as a carbuncle, hyacinths and amethifts. Of cryftals there is. 
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great variety both figured and plain. Another product of this 
county is femimetal, of which there is a great variety ; bifmuth, 
{peltre, zink, naptha, antimony, lapis calaminaris, and molyb- 
dzena, or pencil lead ; cobalt, a fubftance containing arfenic, 
gaffer, and fmalt; and mundic, called alfo marcafite, which 
contains arfenic, fulphur, vitriol, and murcury. 

But the principal product is tin and copper ; thefe metals are 
found in vains or fiflures, which are fometimes filled with other 
fubftances, and the fubftance, whatever it is, with which fiflures 
are filled, is in Cornwall called a lode, from an old Anglo Saxon 
word, which fignifies to lead, as the miners always follow its di- 
rection. The courfe of the fiflures is generally eaft and weft, not 
however in a ftrait line, but wavy, and one fideis fometimes a 
hard ftone, and the other loofe clay. Moft of thefe lodes are 
impregnated with metal, but none are impregnated equally in 
all parts. Thefe lodes are not often more than two feet wide, 
and the greater part are not more than one; but in general, the 
f{maller the lode the better the metal: the direction of thefe lodes 
is feldom perpendicular, but declines to the right or left, though 
in different degrees. Tin is the peculiar and moft valuable pro- 
duct of the county}; it affords employment, and confequently 
fubfiftence to the poor, affluence to the lords of the foil, a con- 
fiderable revenue to our prince of Wales, who is duke of Corn- 
wall, and an important article of trade to the nation, in all the’ 
foreign markets of the known world. Copper is no where found 
richer, or in greater variety of ores than in Cornwall ; though 
the mines have not been worked with much advantage longer 
than 60 years. ‘The moftcommon ore is of a common brafs co- 
lour ; but there is fome green, fome blue, fome black, fome 
grey, and fome red; the green, blue, and black yield but little 5 
the grey contains more metal thanthe yellow, and the red more 
than the grey. There are befides, in almoft all the confiderable 
mines, {mall quantities of malleable copper, which the miners, 
from its purity, call the virgin ore. ‘The annual income to the 
county from copper, is at this time nearly equal to that of tin;. 
and both are {till capable of improvement. efides tin and cop- 
per, Cornwall producesiron, though there are no mines of this 
~ metal yet worked in the county. Lead is alfo found in fome parts 
of this county, but the greater part of it is what the miners call 
potters ore. Gold in very fmall quantities has alfo fometimes 
been difcovered in the tin pre. | 

With refpe& to trees, whether of the foreft or orchard, there 
is {carcely any thing peculiar tothis county. The plants and > 
herbage both of the field and garden, are alfo nearly the fame as 
in other counties; and the fea plants are not different from thofe 
found on other parts of the coaft, neither is there any animal, 
whether of the air, earth, or water, that is peculiar to this 
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county, except the pyrrhocorax, a crow witha red bill and red 
feet, called the Cornifh cough, and the feal, or fea calf, which 
is frequently found in the caves and other parts of the fhores 
which are leaft frequented. 

This. county is divided into nine hundreds, and. contains 31 
towns which are incorporated, or have a market; for as fome 
market -towns are not corporations, fome corporations have no 
market. It lies in the diocefe of Exeter, and province of Can- 
terbury. 


MARKET-TOWNS anpo PARLIAMENTARY BOQ. 
ROUGHS. 


Launceston is fituated ona rifing ground near the river 
Tamar, and is 214 miles frony London. It includes two anci- 
ent boroughs, called Dunhivid, or Danevet, and Newport. It 
was made a free borough by Henry II]. and incorporated by 
Queen Mary in 1555. Launcefton is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, and eightaldermen. It is a populous and trading town, 
and one of the moft ancient in the county, It has a parifh 
church, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, whofe image is curi- 
oufly cut in the wall; and here are alfo the remains of a caf- 
tle, which was once fo ftrong a place, as to obtain the name of 
Caftle Terrible ; the round hill on which it ftands, is environed 
with a triple wall, but it is at prefent fo much decayed, that no 
part of it is ufed except that which ferves for the county. gaol, 
Here the knights of the fhire are elected ; and here is a free fchool 
and two charity fchools; the free fchool was founded by Queen 
Elizabeth, and the charity fchools are fupported hy private contri- 
bution. They are for the benefit of both fexes ; and the girls be- 
fides reading, are taught to knit, few, and make bone-lace, and 
are allowed what they earn. By an act made in the thirty-fe- 
cond of Henry VIII, for the repair of the Cornifh boroughs, this 
town was endowed with the privilege of a fan€tuary, but it does 
not appear that thefe privileges have ever been claimed. 

BopMIN is 232 miles from London, and is governed by a 
mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 common councilmen, and a town- 
clerk, who have atoll and lands to the value of about 200]. a 
year. This town lies between two hills almoft.in the centre 
of the county, a fituation which renders it lefs healthful, than 
any other part of Cornwall. It confifts chiefly of one ftreet, 
which is near a mile long, and running from eaft to welt. Its 
church is the largeft in the county, and had once a fpire, but that 
was deftroyed by lightning in 1699, ‘F-he remains of an epifco- 
pal palace and priory are ftill to be feen, and in the reign of 
Henry VIII. it was reckoned the largeft town in the county. 
Here is a good corn and ficth market, the fheriff’s prifon for 
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debtors, and a free fchool maintained partly by the Duke of 
Cornwall, and partly by the corporation. he principal manus 
facture is yarn, for which Bodmin was once the only ftaple in 
the county, but in this it is much decayed. A carnival is kept 
every July on Halgaver Moor, near this town, which is reforted 
to by great numbers. Near Bodmin is a well, whofe water is 
remarkable for being much heavier than any other, and for pre- 
ferving its fcent and tafte for near a year fucceffively. “Vhough 
this well is called Scarlet.well, yet it difcovers a great variety of 
colours, Not far from this place likewife are thofe monumental 
ftones, called the Hulers, which Dr. Stukely makes no doubt are 
the remains of an antient Druid temple. ‘They ftand o a down 
in three circles, and had their name from the fuperftitious notion 
of the peafants thereabouts, that they were once men, but 
_ transformed into ftones, for diverting themfelves on Sundays at 
‘their favourite exercife of hurling. 
' LeskKarpD is 2:20 miles from London, and was firft incors 
porated by Edward Earl of Cornwall, and afterwards by Queen 
Elizabeth ; in virtwe of whofe charter it is governed by a mayot 
and burgeffes, has power to purchafe landsy and to bold by per= 
petual fucceffion. It itands upon a hill, and is faid to be now 
one of the largeft and beft built towns in Cornwall 5 though in 
the reign of James I, it confifted of little elfe than the ruins of 
antient buildings, which fhewed that it had once beén greaty 
The chureh is large, and the town-hall is a handfome building, 
erected oni ftone pillars, with a turret, in which there is a clock 
that has four dials: this town has alfo a curious conduit, a meet-_ 
ing houfe, and a free fchool. It carries on a confiderable trade 
in the manufa@ture of leather, and fpins confiderable quantities 
of yarn for the Devonfhire clothiers. Near this town there is a 
park, where the late Lord Radnor had a fine feat; and on thé 
adjacent commons there have been frequent horfe-races. 
L&sTWITHIEL js 229 miles from London, and'was firft ire 
corpotated by Richard Earl of Cornwall, and has had othet 
charters fince. Ic is governed by feven capital burgefles, of whont 
One is a mayor, and feventeen afliftante; or common council. It 
Griginally ftood upon a high hill, where there are {till the re- 
mains of an antient caftle, called Leftormin, or Reftormel, which 
was the Duke of Cornwall’s palace ; but the town is now re< 
moved into the valley ; and though it is well built, itis not popu- 
Jous, becaufe the river Fawy, on which it ftands, is fo choaked 
with fand, that it isno longer navigable for the veflels, which, 
in the laft age ufed to bring manufactures and ccmmodities of 
various kinds quite up to the town. It Has however fome pe+ 
€uliar privileges: the common gaol for all the ftanneries, and 
their feveral weights and meafures are kept here; and this town 
holds the bufhelage of coals, fals; malt, and corn in Fowey, and 
the 
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the anchorage in its harbour, for which, and other liberties; it 
pays 111. 19s. 10d. a year to the Dutchy of Cornwall. It has 
achurch with a fpire, the only one, except that of Helfton, in 
the whole county. ‘That great hall and exchequer of the Dukes 
of Cornwall were defaced in 1644. . The trade that remains is 
woollen manufactures. 

Herston is 270 miles from London, was incorporated by 
Queen Elizabeth, and is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and 
commoncouncil. It is fituated on the river Cober, not far 
from its influx into the fea, and is a large and populous town. 
It is one of the towns appointed for the coinage of tin, and is 
the place of aflembly for, the weft divifion of the fhire. It chiefs’ 
ly confifts of fome ftreets, but in the form of a crofs, through 
each of which runs a ftream of water. At the interfe€tion of 
thefe ftreets ftands the market-houfe, which is a large conveni- 
ent building. ‘This town has alfo a guildhall and a church, with 
a fteeple that is ninety feet high, and ferves as a feamark. A 
little below tie town is a harbour, by no means contemptibles 
where many of the tin fhips take in their loading. 

BossinEyY, called alfo TINTAGEL and TREVENA, is 233 
miles from London, and governed by a mayor and burgefles. 
This town ftands upon two rocks, one of which is on the main 
* Jand, and the other in the fea. “The two parts were formerly 
joined together by a drawbridge, which has been fince deftroyed 
by the fall of the cliffs on the farther fide, which has filled up 
the fpace between the two parts of the town; but the paffage 
over thefe cliffs is extremely troublefome and dangerous. The 
farthermoft of the rocks that was furrounded by the fea, is called 
Black Head, and is well known to mariners. It is wholly in- 
acceflible by water, except at one place towards the eaft, and 
there it is very difficult and incommodious. In this place it was 
formerly fenced with a wall, through which there was an en- 
trance by an iron gateto the declivity of the rock, which was 
very fteep and craggy 3 and there is a cave umder this rock or 
ifland, which reached quite through it to the main, on the 
other fide of the draw-bridge, and was navigable for boats, at 
full fea; but the farther end of it is now ftopped by the ftupen= 
dous fragments of the rock that have fallen down; and when 
the paflage was open, the fubterraneous darknefs and rude afpect 
of the cavern gave it fo horrid an appearance, that few ventured 
to go through it. Onthe rock above are the ruins of a caftles 
faid to have been the birth-place of the Britifh King Arthur. 
The place at this time is very inconfiderable, being little more 
than the ruins of antient buildings, moft of which were of ftoney 
joined together by a cement fo ftrong, that where the ftone it- 
felf is wafted away, this frequently remains, 
| FALMOUTH 
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FanmMoutH, fo called from its fituation at the mouth of the 
- river Fal, is 263 miles from London. It is governed by a mayor 
and aldermen, and is the richeft and moft trading town in the 
county, being fuperior to any three of the boroughs that fend 
members to parliament. “The harbour, which is guarded by the 
caftles of St. Maws and Pendennis, is deferibed in the account 
of the river Fal, by which it is formed. The town ‘is well 
built, and bas a church, which was formerly a chapel to that of 
the parifh of Se. Gluvius; but by an aét of the fixteenth of 
Charles If. it was made a parifh church. ‘The cuftom houfe for 
moft of the Cornifh towns is at this place, where the principal 
Colleétors of thofe duties refide. About the time of King Wil- 
liam, packet boats were eftablifhed here for Spain, Portugal, and 
the Welt Indies, which has greatly increafed the trade of the 
place. ‘Whefe veffeils bring over great quantities of gold both in 
fpecie and bars; aind the Merchants of Falmouth now trade 
with the Portuguefe in fhips of their own; they have alfo a con- 
fiderable {hare in the pilehard fifhery, which brings in very great 
profit. 

Fowery, or FAweyY, fo called from the river on which it 
ftands, 239 miles from London, is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, and eight aldermen, a town clerk, and other officers, 
who hold the toll of the fairs and quayage of the harbour, un- 
der the dutchy, at 40s. per annum rent. Fowey has a com- 
modious haven in the Channel, and is both populous and ex- 
tenfive, reaching more than a mile onthe eaft fide the river. There 
was formerly a fort on each fide the harbour, and a chain reach- 
ing from one to the other quite crofs the river. The remains 
of the fort are ftill vifible, but the chain has long fince difappear- 
ed, though it is faid to be ftill defended by blockhoufes and ord- 
nance. It has a fine jarge old church, a free-fchool, and ‘a 
public hofpital. “This place flourifhed greatly in former times, 
by naval wars and piracies; and the Fowey fhips are faid to have 
refufed to ftrike as they failed by fome of the Cinque Ports, upen 
which they were attacked, but having defeated the affailants, the 
inhabitants gained the honaurable appellation of the Gallants of 
Fowey ; andthe town, as a memorial of her triumph, quartered 
the arms of all the Cinque Ports with their own. This town is in- 
deed a member of the Cinque Ports, having obtained that pri- 
vilege from kdward II], for fuccourtng certain fhips of Rye that 
were in diftrefS. It has ftill a confiderable fhare of the fifhing 
trade, ‘efpecially that of pilchards. 

SALTASH is about 220 miles from London, being the firft 
town in the county. It was incorporated by a charter of 
Charles II. and is governed’ by a mayor and fix aldermen, who 
are ftiled the council of the borough, and with the burgefles, 
may chufe a recorder.. In this corporation the manor of the 
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borough is vefted ; and on the payment of 181. a year, it has 
all the tolls of the markets and fairs, Saltafh is fituated on the 
declivity of a fteep hill, not more than thiee miles from the 
dock of Plymouth, to which there is a ferry,over the Tamar, 
called the Crimble Paffage. “The church of this town is a cha- 
p2l of eafe to the parifh of St. Stephen in which it ftands, It 
has a handiome market-houfe and town-houfe, with a fiee- 
ijchoole ‘This town belongs to the honor of Tidmorton. caftle, 
from which it derives many large privileges over its haven, viz. 
a court of admiralty, a yearly revenue from its own boats and 
barges, anchorage and foilage from all foreign veflels, the profits 
of the Crimble ferry, and the right of dragging for oyfters, ex- 
cept between Candlemas and Eafter, with a coroner’s inqueft, 
&c. The harbour will receive fhips of any burthen ; and the in- 
habitants carry on a confiderable trade in malt and beer; they 
alfo furnifh the inhabitants of Plymouth Dock with almoft all 
the neceflaries that are fold at market; for they chufe rather to go 
by water to Salrafh market, in the town boat, than to Plymouth, 
becaule provifions are much cheaper at Saltafh than Plymouth, 
and becaufe the boat, without any additional expence, brings 
home what they buy. There are fome merchants at this place 
who have fhips, that of late years have ufed the Newfound- 
land fifhery. 

Truro, 251 miles from London, is fo called becaufe it confifts 
chiefly of three ftreets, as the Cornifh word Truru fignifies. It 
was firlt incorporated by king John, fince by queen Elizabeth, 
and is now governed by a mayor, four, aldermen and a recorder. 
‘The mayor of this place is alfo mayor of Falmouth, and the 
quayage of goods laden or unladen there, belongs to this town. 
When the mayor is eleled, he is obliged by cuftom to deliver 
up his mace to the lord of the manor, till fix-pence is paid for 
every houfe inthe town, and then it is re-delivered by the lord’s 
{teward to the mayor again. ‘Truro is fituated near the conflux 
of two {mall rivers, which almoft furround it, and form a large 
wharf, with acommodious quay for veflels, of about an hundred 
tons. The ftreets ase regular, and the church, which is a large 
Gothic building, is not inferior toany inthe county. The chief 
trade confifts in fhipping off tin and copper ore. ‘The copper 
abounds between this town and St. Michael’s, and the works 
are greatly improved fince the ereClion of the copper mills near 
Briftol. | 

PENRYN is 261 miles from London, and having been incor- 
perated by James I. is governed by a mayor, eleven aldermen, 
and a common council of twelve, with a recorder and other 
officers, who are invefted with a power to try felons in their jurif- 
dition. Penryn is fituated upon a hill at the entrance of Fal- 
mouth harbour, near Pendennis Caftle, and has fo many gardens 
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and orchards, that it looks like a town ina wood. It is well 
watered with rivulets, and has an arm of the fea on each fide cf it, 
with a good cuftom-houfe, quay, and other neat buildings. In 
this town are the ruins of a collegiate church, founded by Bran- 
comb, bifhop of Exeter, confifting of a tower and part of the 
garden walls. There isalfo a free fchool, founded by quecn 
Elizabeth, a prifon, and a guildhall. Penryn is inhabited ty 
many merchants, in carring on a confiderable trade: in catching, 
drying, and vending, pilchards, and in the Newfoundlard 
fifhery. 

St. Ives, 274 miles from London, is governed by a mayor, 
12 capital, 24 inferior burgefles, with a recorder and town-clerk. 
St. Ives was an harbour inthe Irifh fea, but it is now alimoft 
-choaked up with fand, the coatt from this place to the Land’s 
End being a long traét of fand banks, fo that the people have 
been more than once forced'to remove. The town is now final], 
but has a handfome church, which, however, ts but a chapel to 
the parifh of Unilamt, and ftands fo near the fea, that the waves 
often break againft it. The bay, called St. Ives Bay, which _ 
receives the river Hél, is remarkable fora prodigious quantity 
of fine light fand, which renders this bay almoft ufelefs, the wind 
rifing.the fand into clouds, with which the country, fometimes 
for amile or two round about, is, as it were, perfegtly over- 
whelmed. It is remarkable alfo for its fine black marble pebbles, 
with which it fo much abounds, that the ftreets of St. Ives are pa- 
ved with them, and as they are very {mooth and flippery, it 1s not 
only troublefome, but dangerous to walk about the town in rainy 
weather, The land between St. Ivesand Mount’s Bay, is not 
above four miles over, and is fo fituated, that neither the Britifh, 
nor St. George’s Channel, is diftant above three miles ; and from 
the hill, the Iflands of Scilly may be feen in a clear day, though 
they are diftant above thirty miles. “Ihe inhabitants, before the 
harbour was ruined by the fands, which the north-weft wind, to 
which it is much expofed, heaps upon it, carried on a confidera~ 
ble trade in pilchards and Cornifh flate, and had twenty or thjr- 
ty fhips belonging to the harbour, the number of which is now 
greatly reduced. 

West Loo, and East Low, fo called from their fituation 
on each fide of the river Loo, or Low, are 231 miles from 
London, and joined together by a {tone bridge of thirteen arches. 
They were both incorporated by queen Elizabeth. Weft Low 
is governed by 12 burgeffes, and Eaft Loo by nine burgefles, 
one of which is annually chofen mayor, with a court of alder- 
men and recorder. ‘The manor of Eaft Low is held by the cor- 
poration of the dutchy of Cornwall, at the annual rent of 20s. 
the church is a chapel of eafe to the parifh of St. Martin’s, in 
which the town ftands. It has a wall next to the fea, witha 
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battery of four guns, and the inhabitants carry on fome trade 
in pilchards. Weft Low, which is alfo called Port Pigham, holds 
the manor of the dutchy, atthe rent of twenty-four fhillings a 
year. It had formerly a chapel of eafe tothe parifh of Talland, 
but that has fince been converted into a town hall, and the inha- 
bitants go to Tallandtochurch. ‘The harbour is commodiqus, 
though not large, and the river is navigable for veffels of one 
hundred tons, 

SaInT-GERMANS derives its name from St. Germanus, a 
bifhop of Burgundy, who came over hither to fupprefs Pe- 
lagianifm. It is 223 miles from London, and is governed 
by a mayor, who is alfo bailiff of the borough, and may make 
any houfe in it the prifon of the perfon he arrefts, ‘Phe mayor 
is affifted by inferior magiftrates ; but the place is mean, con- 
fifting only of a few fifhermen’s cottages, built upon an irregular 
rock, in form of an amphitheatre, wafhed by the river Tide, 
which abounds with oytters. It was once a bifhop’s fee, and the 
ruins of the epifcopal palace are yet vifible at Cluttenbeck, about 
a mile and a half diftant from the town. ‘The church is large 
and not ill built, with an epifcopal chair and ftalls for the pre- 
bends, Here isa free-fchool and a feffions houfe. ‘The parifh 
in which the town ftands, which is alfo called St. Germans, is 
the largeft in the county, being twenty miles in compafs, and 
containing feventeen villages. It is fuppofed to include more 
gentlemen’s feats and lordfhips, than any other parifh in Eng- 
Jand. 

St. Maws is 267 miles from London, and has a Caftle called 
St. Maws Caftle ; which, with Pendennis Caftle, was built for 
the fecurity of Falmouth haven. The caftle has a governor, a 
deputy, and two gunners, with a platform of guns ; but the 
town is a wretched hamlet to the parifh of St. Juft, without 
either church, chapel, or a meeting-houfe. It confifts but of one 
ftreet, which is built under a hill and fronting the fea. “The in- 
habitants fubfift entirely by fifhing ; yet they fend two members 
to parliament.. 

ST. MicHaEL’s, 247 miles from London, is governed by a 
portreeve, whois annually chofen by a jury of the chief inhabi- 
tants, out of fix chief tenants, who are all deputy lords of 
the manor, becaufe they hold lands in the borough. Itis nowa 
mean hamlet to the parifhes of Newland and St. Enidore; and 
though a borough, has no market. It confifts of but a few 
~ houfes, inhabited by poor people, who have neither trade nor pri- 
vilege, but that of fending two members to parliament. 

_ St. Michael’s Mount, in the corner of Mount’s Bay, is a 
pretty high rock, only divided by,the tide from the main land, 
fo that it is land and iflandtwice,aday. At the bottom of this 
mount, in digging for tin, there have been found il 
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battle axes, and fwords ‘of. brafs, all wrapt up in linen. The 
coaft is contracted here into a fort of ifthmus; fo that it is fcarce}y 
four miles between the channel and the Severn fea. ‘There have 
been large trees driven in by the fea, between this mount and 
Penzance. At the foot of the mount, is a noble and capacious 
pier or mole, where great numbers of fhips may be cleared and 
refitted. 

Panstow, 243 miles from, London, is a corporation, go- 
verned by a mayor and other officers, and is fituated on the si- 
ver Camel, in the Briftol channel: the harbour is the beft in the 
north part of the county, and capable of receiving many fhips of 
great burden, but it cannot be entered without danger, except 
by a very fkilful pilot, as there are rocks on the eatt fide, -and 
banks of fand on the weft. The principal trade of this place is 
in flate tiles, and in the herring fifhery: From this place to Se. 
Ives, isa very pleafant and fruitful country, with hills, pro- 
ducing tin, copper, and lead, which are all carried to the fouth 
feas. 

PENZANCE is fituated at the bottom of Mount’s Bay, and is. 
, 279 miles from London. It is well built and populous, and has 
~ many fhips, in which a confiderable trade is carried on. ‘This 
place was burnt by the Spaniards in 1595, but foon rebuilt, and 
made one of the coinage towns. It lies in the parifh of Marden, 
which is noted for its reftorative fpring, it being {aid to be very ef- 
fe€tual in curing lamene({s ; as alfoin removiug divers chronic 
difeafes. This part of the fhore abounds fo vgith tin, lead, and 
Copper ore, that the veins thereof appear on the utmeit extent of 
Jamd at low water mark. 

KELLINGTON is 215 miles from London, and though it has 
no charter of incorporation, is governed by a pertreeve, who is 
annually chofen at the court leet of the lord of the manor. It 
is fituated on the river Lynher, and is greatly fuperior to the 
majority of Cornifh boroughs. It confifts of one good broad 
{treet, in which there is a chapel of eafe to the parifh of 
Southill, and a market-houfe. Its chief trade is the woollen 
manufacture. 

_ GramponT, or GRAMPOUND, 243 miles from London, 
1s a corporation, governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, a recor- 
der, and town clerk. It hasa bridge over the Fal, and confifts 
only of one ftreet; it hasa chapel of eafe to the parifh church, 
which is at Creed, about a quarter of a mile diftant. from this 
town. ‘The corporation is endowed with feveral confiderable 
privileges, particularly freedom from all towus throughout the 
county, which are held of the dutchy, at the annual rent of 
121, 128. The inhabitants carry on a confiderable manufacture 
of gloves, 
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CAMELFORD, 228 miles from London, has its name from 
the ford, over the Camel. It is faid to have been incorporated 
by Charles I. and is governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, a re- 
corder, and town-clerk. This town is fmall, and the inhabi- 
tants few. 

Corums Maena is fo called from a church which was built 
here, and dedicated to St. Columba. It is 249 miles from Lon- 
don, and is an inconfiderable place ; yet the juftices for the fouth 
divifion keep their feffions and hold a court here once in three 
wecks, to determine all fuits where the caufe of action does not 
exceed 405. 

BoscasTLf, originally called BorrEreux-CasTLeE, from 
a caftle built here by the anceftors of the family of that name, 
is 230 miles from London, and was formerly a place of confide- 
rable note, but is now a mean place, though a market-town. The 
ruins of the caftle are ftill to be feen. 

MarkET Jew, or as itis fometimes called, MaRazion, 
is 286 miles from London. It isan inconfiderable place, ftands 
upon a bay called Mount’s Bay, and has a harbour which is nei- 
ther commodious nor fafe. 

MousEHOLE, 290 miles from London, is fituated on 
Mount’s Bay, and isa harbour for fifhing boats. It was former- 
ly called Port- Inis, or the Port of the Ifland, becaufe there is a 
little ifland before it, called St. Clement’s. 

Newport, though it is included in Launcefton, muft be 
diftinguifhed frona it, as it ftill retains its privilege of fending 
members to parliament, 

REDRUTH is 260 miles from London, and as it lies in the 
midft of the mines, is made populous by the refort of the 
tinners. 

STRATTON is 222 miles from London, and is only remarka- 
ble for its orchards, gardens, and gaplick. 

TREGONY, 256 miles from London, was incorporated by 
James IJ. and is governed by a mayor, recorder, and burgefles. 
it ftands on the river Fal, which is navigable to this place from 
Falmouth. Thechief manufadture is ferge. 

WaRDBRIDGE is 241 miles from London, and derives its 
name from a bridge over the Camel, of which an account has 
already been given in the defcription of that river. 

Sr. AusTLE lies on the north of Grampound, and is 236 
miles from London. : 


REMARKABLEVILLAGES, Cumiosi1T1Esand ANTIQUITIES, 


St. Burien, or St. Berian, is {o called from a religious lady of 
that name, who is faid to have come over from Ireland in .the 
fixth century, along with fome of the difciples of St. Patrick, 
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and’who built a church here, In the reign of Athelftan, King 
of the Weft Saxons, this old church was taken down, and a 
collegiate church for a dean and canous ere€ted in its ftead, 
which remained till the diflolution of monafteries in the reign of 
Henry VIII. The church is ftill remaining, but the convent was 
utterly demolifhed during the civil war. In the church are fever 
ral antient monuments, among which, is. one of curious work- 
manthip, in the form of a coffin, to the memory of Clarice, the 
wife of Geoffrey de Bolleit, who enjoyed a manor in this parifh 
in the reign of Henry II, In this parifh is Karm Bofcas 
wen, a ftone monument, confifting of one large flat ftone, one 
end of which refts upon the natural rock, and the other end on 
three large ftones, placed one upon another, in order to raife a 
proper fupport for the weight of the horizontal ftone. Between 
this canopy and its fupporters, there is an opening feven feet wide 
at the top, but clofing gradually into an acute angle at the bot- 
tom. ‘The top ftone is too nicely fupported to be the work of 
nature, andthe opening underneath it is fuppofed to have been 
defigned for the featof fome chief prieft among the Druids, from 
whence he might iflue his edits and decifions, his predictions and 
admiffions to noviciates ; .and indeed, the mina can hardly frame 
to itfelf afcene more awful and {triking than this, which confifts 
of vait rocks on either fide, above and below, fronting an im- 
mente ocean. 

In this county there have been feveral rocking ftones, or ty 
gan ftones, as they are called in Cornwall, fome of which are 
fuppofed to be natural, and fome artificial, Near the fouther- 
moitt point of the Land’s end, there is a promontory, called Ca/2le 
Treryn, which confifts of three diftingt piles of rock. On the 
wettern fide of the middle pile, near. the top, lies a very large 
ftone, fo evenly poifed, that any hand may rock it; and yet the 
extremities of its bafe are at fuch a diltance from each other, and 
fo well fecured, that it is impoffible any lever, or indeed any 
force, however applied in a mechanical way, could remove it 
from its prefent fituation. 

‘T here is a very remarkable ftone of this kind on the ifland of 
St. Agnes, in Scilly,  Itis fupported by a rock which is ten feet 
fixinches high, 47 feet in circumference round the middle, and 
touches the ground with no more than half its bafe. “Phe rock- 
ing {tone re{ts on one point only, aad is fo nicely poifed, that 
two or three men with a pole can moveit. It is eight feet fix 
inches high, and 47 in gist, and has a large bafon cleven feet in 
diameter, and three feet deep at the top. 

In the parifh of Sithuy, near Helfton, {tood a famous Logan 
ftore, commonly called Adén Amber. It is eleven feet long, 24 
in Nag and was fo nicely poiled, that the leaft force could move 

3 but in the time of Oliver Cromwell, it was undermined and 
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thrown down by the governor ‘of Pendennis. There are fome 
more of thefe ftones in this county. They are with great reafon 
fuppofed to be Druid monuments ;\ but to what peculiar ufe they 
were applied, is not fo certain,’ 

In Cornwall, on almoft every plain, as well as on the tops of 
hills, are flill to be feen great numbers of thofe artificial heaps of 
earth or ftone, which are at prefent called darrows, and are mo- 
numents of the remoteft antiquity, and oftentimes of the higheft 
dignity. ‘They were orignally inténded for tle more fecure pro- 
teétion of the remains of the dead ; though afterwards they were 
raifed to anfwer other purpofes. Barrows are foundin moft 
countries ; butin Britain, and the Britifh ifles, they are very nu-. 
merous, 6ccafioned by the practice of the-Druids, who burnt, and 
then buricd their dead. The materials of which barrows confift, 
are either a multitude of fmall or great ftones, earth alone, or 
ftones and earth mixed together, and forming a little hill, which 
was called by the Romans Tumulus. 

An earthen barrow of a wide circumference, and about five 
feet high, wasopenedin July 1751. As the workmen had dug 
half way to the bottom, they found a parcel of ftones fet in fome 
order, which being removed, a cavity was difcovered in the mid- 
die of the barrow, about two feet in diameter, and of equal 
height; it was furrounded and covered with ftones, and inclofed 
human bones of all forts, intermixed with wood afhes; at the 
diftance of a few feet from this central cavity, there were found 
two urns, one on each fide, with’their mouths turned down- 
wards, and inclofing fmall bones and afhes; and among the 
earth of the barrow were found, three thin pieces of brafs, fup~- 
pofed to have been pieces of a fword, or fome other infirument, 
which, after having been put upon the funeral pile and broke, 
was thrown into the barrow, among the earth and other materials 
that were heaped together. 

St. Fuft and Morva are two inconfiderable villages, but con- 
tain many Roman and Britifh antiquities. 

Between Falmouth and Helftone is a Druidical monument, 
confifting of one vaft oval pebble, placed on the points of two 
natural rocks, fo that a man may creep under the incumbent 
rock, and between its two fupporters, through a paflage about 
three feet wide, and as many high; the longeft diameter of the 
incumbent ftone, which points due north and fouth, is 23 feet, 
the circumference is 97 feet, and 60 feet crofs the middle, and 
it is thought to be 750 tons weight at leaft. On the top, the 
whole furface is wrought into bafons, and refembles an imper- 
fe&t or mutilated honey-comb. | Molt of thefe bafons difcharge 
their contents into two principal bafons, one at the fouth, and 
the other at the north end of the rock. ‘There are two other 
Tol-mén of the fame ftru€ture, though not quite fo large, inthe 
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cilly Iflands, one on St. Mary’s Iflands, at the bottom of Sala- 
kee Downs, and the other in the little if'and of Northwethel, | 
and each is fituated on the decline of a hill, neara large pile 

of rocks. 

Near Madern, north of Penzance, there are three ftones 
ftanding, erect on a triangular plan; one of them is thin and 
flat, and fixed on the ground on its edge; in the middle of it is 
alarge hole about fourteen inches diameter, whence it is called 
Men an Tel, which in the Cornifh language fignifies the holed 
ftone; each of the other two ftones is a rude pillar about four 
feet high, and near one of them isa ftone lying like a cufhion or 
pillar, as if to kneel upon. To what particular rite of fuper- 
ftition this monument was appropriated is uncertain, but the 
country peeple in its neighbourhood, even at this day, creep 
through the holed ftone for pains in their backs and limbs ; 
young children are drawn through to cure them of the rickets ; 
and it ferves alfo as can oracular monument, to inform them of 
fome material incidient of love or fortune. Of the fame kind 
there are many other ftones, in different parts of this county, 
and here are many rocks of fuch grandeur, remarkable fhape, 
and furprifing pofition, as leaves no room to doubt, but that they 
mutt be deities of the Druids, a people much addited to the fu- 
perftition of worfhiping rocks. 

Near the village of St. Cleere, is a pile of rocks, placed one 
over another, and called Wringcheefe, from the tefemblance of 
fome of them’ to large cheefes prefled by the fuperincumbent 
weight. This pile, which attraéts the admiration of all travel- 
lers, is thirty-two feet high; the ftones, towards the top, by 
being many times larger than thofe in the middle, or nearer the 
foundation, project fo far over the middle part, that it has been a 
matter of wonder how fuch an ill conftruéted pile could fubfift 
for many ages, the {tone being of fo expofed a fituation. Some 
have judged this an artificial ftru@ure, though moft writers are 
of opinion it is a natural one; the top ftone is faid to have for- 
merly been a logan or rocking ftone, which when it was entire, 
might be eafily moved with a pole, but now great part of that 
weight, which kept one end of it in an equipoife with the other, 
is taken away, whence it becomes immoveable. On the top = 
ate two irregular bafons, but part of one of them is broke off. 
This ftruCture is alfo judged to have been dne of the rock deities 
of the Druids. 

Among the moft ancient of Britifh monuments are the circles 
of erect ftones, of which there are many in Cornwall, and 
which the beft antiquarians judge to have.been Druid temples. 
That thefe temples. were erected by the Druids, before the Ro- 
mans came into this ifland, appears evident, from many of them 
being croffed and mangled by the Roman ways; for had ticy 
Vou. Il. <i been 
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been erected by the Romans themfeves, that people would never 
have disfigured their own work. Befides, they muft have been. 
pior to the Romans, fince the Druids, in the time of the Ro- 
mans, would never be fuffered to obftruct the highways of their 
lords and matters; and this.muft naturally lead to another con- 
clufion equally evident, which is, that as they could not be Ro- 
man works, becaufe prior to the Roman ways, fo neither could 
they have been Danifh or Saxon conftruction, and therefore 
can juftly be afcribed to none but the Druids. At Kerris, in the 
parith of Pau/, not far from Penzance, there is an oval inclo- 
fure, called Roundago, which is fifty-two paces from north 
to fouth, and thirty-four from eaft to weft; at the fouthern ex- 
tremity, ftands four rude pillars, about eight feet high, at the 
foot of which lie fome large ftones, which are fuppofed to have 
formerly refted on thofe pillars, 

On a rock adjoining to a place called the Giant’s Ca/ile, in 
the ifland of St. Afary, in Scilly, is an area of a circular figure, 
172 feet from north to fouth, and 138 from eaftto weft; on the 
edges of the rock are nine vaft ftones ftill remaining, planted in 
acircular line; feveral others perfe&ted the round, but from time 
to time have been removed. This was a great work of its 
kind; the floor is of one rock, the ftones round the edges are 
of an extraordinary fize. 

There is in the ifland of Trefcaw, in Scilly, acircle of ftones, 
together with an altar. The altar confifts of one rude ftone, 
nineteen feet long, and fhelving on the top’; round the bottom 
there is a hollow circular trench, thirty fix feet in diameter, and 
the brim of the trench is edged with a line of rude and unequal 
ftones. Another of thefe circles is on a high hill called Karn- 
Menelezx, in the wilds of Weldron, not far from Penryn. The 
altar confifts of four large thin ftones, placed over one another 5 
the upper ftone is circular, and the diameter nineteen feet, it has 
a circular trench at the bottom, the diameter of which is thirty- 
five feet and a half. 

But all thefe monuments of the circular kind, were not ap-« 
propriated to the purpofes of religion; fome appear to have been 
intended for aflemblies in which ele&tions were held, others for 
theatres for fports, plays, and entertainments. And where thefe 
ftone inclofures are femicircular, and diftinguifhed by feats and 
benches of the fame materials, there is no doubt but they were 
defigned for the exhibition of plays. There are feveral theatres 
of thiskind in different parts of Britain; but though this form 
is beft adapted for the inftruction and information of the audience, 
yet as they cannot be fuppofed, in thofe illiterate times, to have 
con{ulted the delight and inftru€tion of the ear, fo much as. the 
pleafure and entertainment of the eye, it is fo commonly. met 
with among the remains of antiquity, as the amphitheatri- 
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cal form, which being more capacious, had generally the pre- 
ference of the former. In thefe amphitheatrés of ftone, not 
broken as the circle of ere& ftones, the Britons ufually affem- 
bled to hear plays acted, and te fee fpofts and games. Of thefe 
circles there area great number in Cortwall, where they are 
called Plananguare, which fignifies a plaiti of fport and paftime. 
‘The benches round ‘were generally of turf; but there are fome in 
Cornwall, the benches of which are of fidne. The moft re- 
markable monument of this kind is fear the church of St, 
jJuft, north weft of Pétizanee, not fat from the Land’s End ; 
by the remains it feems to have been a work of more than tftial 
labour and correétnefs. It was an exact citcle of 126 feet dia- 
meter, the perpetidiculat height of the bank from the aréa with- 
in, is now feven feet, but the height from the bottom of the 
ditch without, ten feet. The feat confifts of fix fteps; fourteen 
inches wide, and a foot high, with one on the top of all, where 
thé rampart is about fevenfeet wide. In thefe cirques were alfo 
performed all their athletic exercifes; fer which the Cornifh Bri- 
tons are {till remaikable ; and when any fingle combat was to be 
fought on foot, no place fo proper aS one of thefe circles. The 
cirques, whether open of inclofed,; were alfo often fepulchral ; 
for ins or adjoining to the edge of thefe cir¢ular monuments, 
aré found fomretimes {tortie chefts and cromlecks, and at other 
times fepulchral urns or barrows, all evident fiens of barial, 
doubtlefs of perfomjithe moft illuftrious éf their country, for 
knowledge, virtue, or power ; for it muft not be fappofed that 
thefe circles were ever the Ordinary common places of burial, ‘it 
being very feldom that moré than one ftone cavity, bartow, ot 
cromleck, was found in or néar them, and {carce more than two, 
or very few urns, 

Among the natural curiofities of this county, 2 cove; or cave, 
called Kynan’s Cove, is not thé leaft ¢onfiderable. Kynan’s 
Cove is fituated one mile and a helf north-weft of the Lizard 
Point ; the way down to it from the hill is extremely rugged and 
narrow, being only a fingle track worn by the horfés' that carry 
fand. ‘The fand of the cove, which is éntéred by this p2th, ts 
partly of a light colour, and partly glittering ; it is difperfed in 
many winding paflages among rocks, and vatt thafles of the 
cliff, which leads to different grots of vatious fize and figure 5 
thefe rocks are’ wafhed too often by the tides t6 produce any ca- 
vernous plants ; but at the foot of the rock niany bafons or baths 
of water, tranfparent as chryftal, are formeéd in the éddy of the 
waves. The crevices in the rocks, which aré feldom more than. 
the twentieth of an inch widé, are full of a fmooth unétious 
fubftance, which greatly refemblées bees-wax, both to the fight 
and touch ; and bétween the rocks’ on the eaftern fide, thére are 
a few {mall veins of the white and red marbled élay, which 
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from its refemblance to tallow, which in Greek is called rsp hag 
obtained the name of /fegtites. sae 

There are many fortifications in this county, apparently. of 
great antiquity, but of which it is difficult to afcertain the age. 

At Caftle Treryn, near the fouth weft part of the Land’s End, 
there are fome remains of an ancient fortification. The cape 
called Tolpedn-penwith, about a mile and a half to the weft of 
Caftle Treryn, is divided from the main land by a ftone wall ; 
and the caftles of Kainyek and Bofcajell, in the parifh of St. Juft, 
with many others on the fea coaft, are in like manner feparated 
from the main land. 

On the top of Bartine Hill, in the parifh of St. Juft, is a 
circular mound of earth, with little or no ditch, never of great 
ftrength, and perhaps only traced out, begun, and never finifh- 
ed. Within this inclofure was funk a well, now filled up with 
ftones ; and the only thing remarkable is, that near the centre 
of the caftle are three circles, edged with ftones pitched on the 
end, and contiguous to each other; one of them is nine yards 
in diameter, and the other feven. Caerbran in the parifh of 
Sancred, is another circular fortification, on the top of a high 
hill, confifting of a deep ditch, fifteen feet wide, edged with 
ftone ; this is {urrounded by a yallum of earth 15 feet high; within 
this vallum isa wide ditch, about forty-five feet wide ; and the 
top of the hill is furrounded by a ftone wall, which feems to 
have been of confiderable ftrength: the diameter of the whole 
is ninety paces; and in the center is a fmall circle. There are 
many others of the like kind fill to be feen in Cornwall ; fome 
of which are regularly built, and walled round. Thefe hill caf- 
tlesin this county are fuppofed to be Danith. 

At the eaft end of Karnbré Hill ftands a ruinous building, 
which, from its fituation, is called Karnbré Cafile, and is built 
upon a very irregular ledge of vaft rocks. It is fuppofed to have 
been erected by the ancient Britons; and on the weft fide of it 
is acircular fortification called the Old Ca/tle, which, from fome 
circumftances obfervable in the building, is fuppofed to have 
been erected by the fame people, as early as the time of the 
Druids. There are the remains of another caftle of the fame 
kind ia the parifh: of Sancred, called Caerguidn, which is alfo 
judged to have been built by the ancient Britons. 

Trematon Ca/file, in the parith of St. Stephens, near Saltafh, 
is the head of a barony of the antient dukes of Cornwall; and 
though it was byilt before the Norman invafion, is yet the moft 
entire antient caftle with a keep in this county. ‘The wall of 
the baflecourt is ftill ftanding, and is ditched without, and pierced 
in feveral places with certain loop holes. ‘There is no tower 
projecting from this wall, but the gateway, which feems more 
modern than the reft of the building. At one end of ‘this court ig 
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an artificial hill, on the top of which is the keep, of an. oval 
figure. The outer wall is {till ftanding, and is ten feet thick. 
Reftormel Cafile, about a mile north of Leftwithiel, was one of 
the principal houfes of the ancient earls of Cornwall. It ftands 
upon a rock ; the keep is very magnificent ; the outer wall or 
rampart is an exact circle, 102 feet diameter on the infide, and 
ten feet wide at the top; and from the floor of the ground 
rooms to the top of the parapet, is 27 feet 6 inches. It appears 
from the ruins to have been of a great extent; and it-had a 
park round it, well wooded, and fuitable to the quality of the 
ancient owners. 

About four miles eaft of Padftow, is the ancient village of 
Gudelion, where there is a fine church, which in the reign of 
Edward III. was collegiate. The church isa neat Gothic ftruc- 
ture, and ftands inthe centre of a large burying ground. 

In this county there are feveral fprings, fuppofed to have me- 
dicinal virtues, that are not known to be tinétured with any mine- 
ral. Ata village called Madern, fituated upon the hills a little 
to the north of Penzance, there is a well which is faid to cure 
pains and ftiffnefs in the limbs, by being ufed as a bath. Super- 
ftitious perfons alfo refort to this well at certain times of the year, 
moon, and day, on a lefs juftifiable errand ; they drop pebbles 
or pins into the water, or fhake the ground about, and from the 
turns which thefe {mall bodies make in finking, or the bubbles 
that rife in the water, they determine by certain rules, what in 
general will be their future fortune, or what will be the iflue of 
an amour or other undertaking in which they may happen to be 
engaged, 

In the Ifland of Sancred, among the hills to the weft of Pen- 
zance, there is another well that has been much celebrated for 
curing wounds and fores, and removing cutaneous eruptions. 
As a memorial of its virtue, a chapel was long fince built near 
it, and dedicated to St. Erunis: the ruins of it, confilting of 
much carved ftone, ftill remain, and fhew that it was of con- 
fiderable note. Both thefe waters rife in a grey moor-ftone gra~ 
yel, called in the Cornifh grouan,. and are very cold and limpid, 
but not mineral. 

There is a third well of the fame kind called Holy Well, about 
a mile.and a half to the north-weft of St. Cuthbert’s Church. 
St. Cuthbert’s Church is ina fmall fandy bay on the coaft, 
not far from St, Columb’s. In this bay there are feveral caves, 
which have been wrought into the cliff by the north fea ; and. in 
one of thefe caves, at the north-eaft point of the bay, at the 
foot of a high cliff, is this well. “There are fome rude fteps cut 
into therock, which lead from the entrance, thatis very low, to 
the height of many feet perpendicular; the water is then feen 
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diftilling from evéry paft of the roof, and being cdlle&ted in a 
little bafon, it flows from thence in a fmall ftream, not bigger 
than a reed. There are feveral {mall protuberances of the ala- 
bafter kind, hanging from the fame fubftance; and thereis no 
produétion of the alabafter kind in any part of thecounty. The 
water of this well is greatly commended in fluxes, and other: 
diforders of the bowels; but upon trying the common experi- 
ments uponit, it does not appear to contain either fteel, allum, 
acid, falts, fulphur, or any other mineral principles. 

The fports of Cornwall are wreftling and hurling. Thefe 
wreftlings and hurlings are always practifed on holidays, particus 
larly on the Monday and TTuefday after the Sunday which is 
kept every year in memory of the dedication of the parochial 
church, 

The tinners: have fome holidays peculiar to themfelves, parti- 
cularly the Thurfday one clear week before Chriftmas day, which 
they call Jew-Whyden, or White Thurfday, in commemora- 
tion of black tin being firft melted into white tin in thefe parts 5 
fcr it was anciently the cuftom to export the tin ore unmelted. 
The tinners alfo keep the fifth of March, im honour of St. Prian, 
a faint who is faid to have given their anceftors fome very profit- 
able informations relating to the tin manufacture, The tinners 
are indeed in many refpe€ts a community diftin& from the 
other inhabitants of this county. ‘They have an officer called 
the lord warden, who is appointed to adminifter juftice among 
them, with an appeal to the duke of Cornwall, in council, or ta 
the Crown. ‘The lord warden appoints a vice warden to de- 
termine all ftannary difputes every month, and he conftitutes four 
ftewards, each for a particular diftrit, who hold courts every 
three weeks, and decide by juries of fix, with an appeal to the 
vice warden, from him to the lord warden, and finally to the 
Crown. They have alfo a parliament, confifting of 24 gentle- 
men tinners, fix to be'’chofen for each of the ftannary divifions, 
by the mayor and council of the towns.of fuch divifions refpecs 
tively. The towns are Launcefton, Leftwithiel, Truro, and 
Helfton.. The 24 perfons.thus chofen are called ftannators, 
and chufe their fpeaker, who is approved by the lord warden, 
Whatever is enacted by the body of the tinners, with the fubfe- 
quent affent of the Crown, is commonly underftood to have all 
the authority, with refpect to tin affairs, of an a&t of the whole 
legiflature. 

The moft extraordinary foffils in this county are trees of va~ 
rious kinds and fizes, that are found at aconfiderable depth below 
the furface of the earth. In 1740,, feveral pieces of oak, and 
one intire ftock, about ten feet long without . branches, were 
found about four feet below the furface of a drained marfh, on 
the banks of the river Heyl, in Penwith. In 1750, — 
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oak about 20 feet long, and 12 inches diameter, was found at 

_ the depth of 30 feet, by a man who was digging for tin near the 
Land’s End. The branches of this tree was full of leaves, the, 
impreflion of which was left in the bed where it was found, which 
was the fame fhelly fand with that of the adjacent beach, Near 
this tree was found a fkeleton of an animal, fuppofed to be a 

deer; the fkeleton was intire, but the horns were imperfeét. 

The largeft piece was about two feet and a half long, and about 
as thick asa man’s wrift. In 1753, feveral pieces of horns, 
either of the elk or deer, were fownd in the fame place, at the 
depth of 20 feet. Another fort of foffil trees have been difcovered 

in lakes, bogs and harbours, in whole groves together, ftanding 

perpendicular, as they grew. ‘limere was a tradition in Corn- 

wall, that-alarge tract of ground, on the edge of Mount’s Bay, 

was a wood, and on January 10, 1757, after the fands had been 

drawn off the fhore by a violent fea, the remains of the wood 

appeared ; feveral trees with their roots entire, were difcovered, 

though in a horizontal pofture ; there were oaks, willows, and 

hazels. The place where thefe trees were found, was three 

hundred yards below full fea-mark, and the water was about 

twelve feet deep upon them when-the tide was in. 

The weftern parts of this county were on the 15th of July, 
¥757, fhaken by an earthquake, which was violent though it 
did ‘no damage to the flighteft buildings, nor even to the 
mines, 

The moft extraordinary phoenomenon that ever appeared in 
the fea on this coaft, was on the firft of November, 1755, about 
two in the afternoon, the day on which Lifbon was deftroyed by 
an earthquake: there was juft then a dead calm which left the 
vanes pointing to the north-eaft ; the mercury in the barometer 
was higher than it had been known for three years before, and 
the mercury in Farenheit’s thermometer flood at 54. The fea 
at St. Michael’s Mount, after it had ebbed abount half an hour, 
fuddenly rofe fix feet, and again retired in about ten minutes ; 
this flux and reflux continued every tea minutes for two hours 
andan half. Itcame in with great rapidity from: the fouth eaft, 
and ebbed away to. the weftward, whirling the boats that lay at 
the head of the pier, fome one way and fome another. The 
firft and fecond flux and reflux were not fo violent as the third 
and fourth ; for in thefe, and thofe that immediately followed, 
the fea was.as rapid as a.mill-ftone defeending ta an underfhore 
wheel. After about two hours, the undulations became gradu- 
ally fainter, and) ceafed about the time of low water. 

Cornwall was anciently inhabited by thofe Britons, whom So- 
linus. called Dunmonii, and Potehmy: Damonii, or Danmonii; 

. the name Dunmonii, or Danmonii, is. by fome fuppofed to be 
derived from Moina, a name fignifying a hill of mines, given 
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by the Britons to the tin mines, with which this county abounds ; 

others have fuppofed the Roman name to be derived from Dan- 

monith, a term by which the Britons diftinguifhed the wa 

nH vie in this county, where the houfes are built under the 
1S, 

The, inhabitants of Cornwall have been diftinguifhed from 
thofe of other counties, by fome peculiarities, and they were 
till about two centuries ago, particularly diftinguifhed by their 
language, a dialect of which, before the Saxon invafion, was 
common to all Britain’; fo different from the Welch and the 
Armoric, which are two other diale@ts of the fame language, that. 
thofe who {peak one, cannot converfe with thofe who {peak ano- 
ther 5 the Cornifh is lefs guttural, and therefore fuppofed to be. 
more pleafing than the Welch, There was nothing printed in the 
Cornifh Janguage till Llhuyd, the antiquary, publifhed his Cor- 
nifh Grammar; but there are two manutcripts in the Bodleian 
Library, which contain feveral interludes, or as the author calls. 
them, ordinatic ; the fubje& of the firft is the creation of the 
world ; the fecond, the paffion of our Lord Jefus; of the third, 
the refurreGion 5 and of the fourth the deluge. There is alfoa 
Cornifh Vocabulary in the Cotton Library, which is printed by. 
Mr. Borlafe, at the end of the Antiquities of Cornwall. ‘This 
language was fo generally fpoken in Cornwall, till the time of 
Henry VIII. that Dr. John Moreman, who was vicar of Men- 
hynnet, or Menhinuick, near Launcefton, in that reign, was 
the firft who taught his parifhioners the Lord’s prayer, creed, 
and commandments in Englith, which now univerfally prevails ; 
fo that the Cornifh language is not fpoken.in converfation, in 
any part of the county. 

‘There have been many antient coins found in Cornwail, par- 
ticularly a confiderable number of pure gold, were dug up in the 
month of June, 1749, in Karnbré Hill, near Redruth : fome 
were worn and very much fmoothed, not by age, or lying in the 
earth, but by ufe, they having no allay to harden and fecure 
them from wearing. ‘There were no letters difcoverable on any 
of them ; fome were plain or flat, fome a little concave on one 
fide, and convex on the other, and the largeft weighed no more 
than four pennyweight fourteen grains. From the reverfe of 
thefe coins, which was generally marked with the impreffion of 
a horfe, fome imagined that they were Pheniclan, becaufe a few 
colonies of that people were faid to have chofen a horfe for their 
fymbol. The place where the coins were found feemed to confirm 
this opinion, becaufe Cornwall, fince the firft appearance of Bri- 
tain in hiftory, was celebrated for its tin, which the Phenicians, 
from their fuperior fkill in navigation, for many years engrofled 
to themfelves ; but there are coins produced by antiquaries, which 
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names, and are with the greateft probability believed to have been 
the coins of Princes cotemporary even with Julius Czfar, the re- 
verfe of which has a figure of a horfe. It is moreover obferved, that 
the coins found at Karnbré are too rude, and the defigns too 
mean, ‘to have been Phoenician, Roman, or Grecian; that coins 
of all the different forts found at Karnbré, have been difcover- 
ed in feveral places in Britain, ‘and in no other country, and that 
thofe coins which are not infcribed, are moft probably older than 
coins of the fame nation which are inferibed. From all thefe 
circumftances it.is therefore reafonably concluded, that the coins 
found at Karnbré are originally Britith, and older than the Ro, 
man invafion of this tfland. 

In the month of July, 1749, the quantity of one pint of 
Roman copper coins was dug up at the foot of Karnbré-bill, and 
a few years before, about a quart of the fame coin was found 
near the fame place. Roman coins have been found in and 
near the ancient mines of this county, which muft have. beea 
depofited either by the Roman miners, or by officers appointed 
by that nation to fuperintend and guard mines, which poffibly the 
R.omans might have worked by the natives. 

At Treryn, nearthe Land’s End, was found a brafs pot full 
of Roman money ; and in a tenement called Condora, on Hel- 
ford Haven, not far from Heélfton, in 1735, twenty-four gal- 
lons of the Roman brafs money were dug up, all which coins 
were of the age of the emperor Conftantine and his family, and 
hhad either the heads of thofe emperors, or were of the cities of 
Rome or Conftantinople. On the other fide of Helford Haven, 
Oppofite to Condora, were found 40 Roman coins. At Mopas, 
near. Truro, not many years ago, 20 pounds. weight of Roman 
brafs coins were dug up; and at Trewardreth, near Fowey, 
many Roman coins have been found. In the year 1733, upon 
Opening. an ancient barrow in the tenement of Chickarn, and 
the parith of St. Juft, was difcovered a great number of urns, 
furrounding a large fquare ftone che, in which alfo was an urn 
finely carved, and full of human bones... The number of urns 
furrounding the centraland principal one, is {uid to be about 50,3 
they all contained fome bones and afhes, and were carefully 
placed fide by fide. 

In’1714,.a fine Romanvurn, with a.cover,to it,.was difcover- 
édiinahill near Karnbré ; it contained fome afhes and a coin, 
the bignefs of a crown piece, with an infcription, intimaring it 
to be 2 medal of Auguttus Cafar. Near the manfion-houle of 
Kerris, in.the parifh of St. Paul, a vault eight foot long and fix 


feet high, was difcovered in 17233 the floor was paved with 
ftone, and the roof arched with the fame materials ; it contained 
a beautiful plain urn, of the fineft red clay, full of eaith, with 
which was intermixed a confiderable number of brafs coins. In 
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the year 1700, fome tinners having opened a barrow at Golvad< 
nek, north of Hélfton, difcovered a vault with a fine chequered 
brick pavement, in which was contained an urn full of afhes, fe- 
veral Roman brafs coins, and a {mall inftrument of brafs fet in 
ivory, which is fuppofed to have been ufed by the Roman ladies 
in drefling their hair. About a furlong from Golvadnek, on a 
hill called Karn-menelez, are two barrows, in which it is faid 
Roman coins and urns have been found ; and in the year 1600, a 
large gilt urn, graved with letters, was found in a large ftone 
cheft near Trewardreth. 

Three Roman patere of fine moor-ftone, turned and polifh- 
ed, have been found not many years ago in this connty. One 
was difcovered in an old hedge, at a place called Ludgvan, and 
is fuppofed to be a facrifical patera, for receiving the blood of 
the viiim, and conveying it as an offering to the altar. The 
other two patere were found in the tenement of Lefwyn, in St. 
Juft. They are fuppofed to be that kind of patera from which 
the libation of wine was poured out, either upon the altar or be- 
tween the horns of the viétim. About a hundred yards from 
thefe two patere, was alfo found a large urn. 

There have been feveral remarkable inftances of longevity in 
this county, particularly 2 woman of Githian, near St. Ives Bay, 
who died in the year 1676, aged 164 years; and till a fhort 
time before her death, enjoyed good health and a found memory3 
and the Rev. Mr. Cole, Minifter of LLandawidneck, near the 
Lizard Point, who died in the year 1683, aged more than 120 

eats, 

Pendennis, fituated at the mouth of F almouth haven, is 2, 
peninfula of a mile and an half in compafs, on which Henry the 
Eighth eregted a caftle, oppofite to that of St. Maws, which he 
alfo built. It-was fortified by Queen Elizabeth, and ferved then 
for the Governor’s houfe. it is one of the largeft caftles in the 
"kingdom, and is built upon a high rock. It held on for King 
Charles the firft in the civil wars, till the garrifon was, almoft 
deftroyed, and then was forced to furrender to the parliament 
forces under Colonel Fortefcue. It is ftronger by Jand than St. 
Maws, being regularly fortified, and having good outworks. — 

This county fends no lefs than forty-two members to. parlia- 
nent, viz. two knights of the fhire for the county, and two 
burgefles for each of the following boroughs ; Bodmyn, Boffineys 
Camelford, Eaft Loo, Weft Loo, Fowey, St. Germans, Gram- 
pont, Hélfton, St. Ives, Kellington, Launcefton, Lefkeard, 
Leftwithiel, St. Maws, St, Michael, Newport, Penryn, Saltafh, 
Tregony, and Truro, 
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Mount Epccumse, near Plymouth, is the feat of Lord 
EpccumBe. It is built in a pleafant romantic manner, and 
affords an unbounded profpect over an adjacent country, as well 
asthe fea. It is adorned with many fine paintings, and the gare 
dens are laid out ina very elegant manner. 

About five miles from Saltafh, on the right fide of the river 
Tamar, is the feat of Thomas Tillie, Efq. It is a moft beau- 
place, with fine gardens on the banks of the river. 

Anthony, in the neighbourhood of Mount Edgcumbe, isa feat 
belonging to the Carew family. Hereisa noble féfh-pond, fup- 
plied with water from the fea.—Arwenack, near Penryn, is the 
feat of the Killigrew family.—Godolphin is the feat of the Earl of 
Godolphin; and Baconnock, five miles from Lefkeard, was the 
feat of the late Lord Mohun, but now of Thomas Pitt, Efq. — 
brother to the Earl of Chatham. : 


The Istanps oF Sciity have always been deemed part of 
Cornwall, They are about one hundred and forty. {mall iflands, 
‘that lie near fixty miles diftant from the Land’s End, and are fup- 
pofed to have been feparated from it, and from each other, by 
fome violent eruption ofthe fea, which is from forty to fixty 
. fathom deep all about them. The largeft and moft fruitful is nine 
miles in circumference ; it is called St. Mary’s, and has a good 
harbour, with a caftle that was built by queen Elizabeth, Ano- 
ther’of them is called the Ifland of Scilly, from which the rocks 
took their name ; thefe and fome others, ftand high, and beac 
good corn, with fine pafture, abounding alfo with rabbets and 
cranes, herons, fwans, and other water fowl. 

As thefe iflands lie in the middle, between the Briftol channel 
On the north, and the Englifh channel on the fouth, they have 
proved fatal to innumerable fhips, notwithftanding light-houfes : 
haye been erected, and every other method taken to prevent it. 
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In Vol. Il. page 270, line 14, for Monmouth, read Beau- 
Ori 
In\Vol. II. page 316, line 13, for al/o belonging, read alfo @ 
clofe bilonging 
In Vol. I. page 367, line 42, for where, read when. 
In Yol. Il. page 378, line 16, for é# runs by Eglos-hel, the 
eburch, read it runs by Elos-bill, that is, the church. 
In Vol. Il, page 387, Ine 24, for whemed, read whelmed. 
In Vol. II. page 400, the laft line, for Briain, read Britaitte 
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